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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Don’t Fail to Look 
for this Gold Seal! 


















See These Five New Designs 


They're pictured below — have your dealer 
show them to you. Inspired by the latest trend 
in decorative art, these patterns surpass all of 
Congoleum’'s previous achievements. G eous 
in coloring! Distinctive in line! Exquisite in 


‘> 
execution! Truly, a Congoleum contribution 
to home decoration that will « 
woman. 


Waterproof—Stain-proof 


Women who do their own work appreciate 
the practical as well as the artistic qualities of 
Congoleum Rugs. These smooth-surfaced floor- 
coverings are waterproof and stainproof—un- 
harmed by dust, dirt, liquids or spilled things 
of any kind. 

Just a little mopping with a damp cloth 
restores Congoleum Rugs instantly to cleanli- 
ness. And they lie flat without fastening, never 
wrinkle or “kick up” underfoot. Consider all 
of these points of unquestioned superiority < 
vou will be the more amazed that Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs cost so little. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $ 9.00 7 I's x fr.$ .60 
: : : 3 i + en fy i ree sizes. I 3 6x3) ft. 1.40 
9 10% fe. 15.75 nether dec en 3 84h. 1.95 
9 xl2 f 18.00) har Z th them. 3 x fr. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Our ni arest office will gladly send you a free copy of our 
interesting booklet showing all of the beautiful patterns in 


their actual rich colors. Write for a copy today 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


AN AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIV- 
ING FOR EVERY AMERICAN FARM 


You probably have seen many refer- 
ences recently to “The American Stand- 
ard of Living.” 

Many labor union spokesmen are as- 
serting their members’ rights to wages 
that would permit their families to en- 
joy “The American Standard of Living.” 

I do not recall that attempts have 
been made to define that phrase. Per- 
haps each individual will have a differ- 
ent definition. 

Most folks will agree that the Ameri- 
can standard of living as viewed by 
those living in cities and towns would 
include at least ample food, clothing, and 
shelter, an automobile, telephone, bath- 
room, hot and cold running water, fur- 
nace, electric light and some of the elec- 
tric time- and labor-saving devices. 

In most folks’ minds the American 
standard would require an income for 
the family head working not more than 
eight hours a day that would cover a 
picture show or theaters once or twice a 
week for the family, provide funds for 
reasonable insurance, and allow some- 
ine each year for the inevitable “rainy 

ay 

Certainly no farmer would deny these 
things to any industrious, honest, thrifty 
family. 

But I believe it is equally certain that 
every farmer will claim the right to 
equal necessities, conveniences, and com- 
forts for his own family. 

Because of the manifold duties of, the 
farm housewife, many of the things ‘that 
are conveniences to her city cousin are 
necessities in her farm home. 

These paragraphs are prompted by the 
large number of letters that have come 
to us from subscribers who commented 
on the article “Twenty-one Years Old” 
that appeared in this column last month. 

The writers, almost without exception, 
expressed approval of Successful Farm- 
ing’s stand for “Conditions making for 
an American Standard of Living on 
American Farms.” In a later issue we 
hope to find space for some of these 
letters. 

Meanwhile give us your views on the 
subject and let us have your ideas as to 
what constitutes “The American Stand- 
ard of Living.” 








Annually we publish a Reward Book 
that contains pictures and descriptions 
of the scores of useful things that we 
offer for various amounts in subscrip-| Rp 
tions. The Reward Book for the season 
1923-24 will be ready in about two weeks. 
Watch for your copy. Drop us a line| > 
if for any reason it fails to reach you. 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING STABILIZES BUSI- 
NESS 





It is easy for anyone to understand that 
when business is running on an even keel— 
with demand sufficient to absorb full 

yroduction—manufactured articles can 
be produced at lowest cost and customers 
given the largest values. 

Peaks and valleys in business are ex- 
pensive. Constant readjustment in- 
creases friction and lost motion, which 
mean reduced value. Over-expanded 
plants, unable to market their output, 
face loss or failure. 

Advertising is a great stabilizing force 
in business. It has tremendous power to 
sustain demand in times of depression 
while in periods of pros aw 3 you will 
generally find that widely a dvertised 
articles advance less in price than bulk 
or unbranded articles. 

Advertising, by increasing the nymber 
of outlets for merchandise, adds another 
element of strength to a business. You 
can readily understand that an institution 
with only one customer is practically out 
of business if that customer withdraws his 
trade. On the other hand, a concern with 
thousands of customers is in a much 
stronger position. 

Thru advertising it is possible for the 
manufacturer to establish direct contact 
with the consumer—to place information 
about new products or improved methods 
or interesting facts before readers of 
Successful Farming every month and in 
this way build the most valuable asset 
in any business—good will on the part of 
the public it serves. 

In the same way the retailer, thru his 
local newspapers and other mediums, 
finds it possible to establish invaluable 
contact with his trade. 

Advertised articles generally assure bet- 
ter value to the purchaser and there is 
nearly always a further advantage in care- 
fully maintained standards of excellence. 
As one experienced manufacturer ex- 
pressed it: “No business man with sense 
will spend money advertising a product 
that does not give satisfaction.” 

It is rather significant that practically 
all of the standard ol ge products 
are pomnyary | adverti Every year 
finds more of the fine old companies oe 
ing the ranks of national advertisers. 
There is no longer room for debate— 
practical business experience shows that 
products can be distributed at less total 
cost and in much larger volume with the 
aid of advertising. 

Successful Farming readers have a 
special reason for preferring merchandise 
advertised in these pages—our guarantee 
offers complete assurance of satisfacticn 
with every transaction. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ae, eee 
Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in the pages of Successful 
ni 


Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest we 


owingly So a 


and quarantes bis honesty any more than you 
ay Ff to your banks and guarantee his 








concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
or any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 
duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


note. We refuse many thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 


cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers.or their tions to our 
Our guarantee covers the manufacturers’ promises w you Duy of 
the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not tee the 


guaran 
* debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


guarantee. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates cocubeurfoaret in Canada, other foreign countries, 
and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming 
is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid 
for your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which 
the Seen is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is paid for to and 
ap ~ b the month of the bp indicated on the label. If the date on the label is 

ot Changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label. 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, Fa paved order, bank draft, 
or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
Change in Address.— When ordering a change in the address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
cannot be changed. This is a matter oi importance both to you and to us. 
Advertising Ratres.—The gy rates will be sent upon + =~ ea 
Entered at the Des Moines, office as second-class m. 
This issue is copyrighted, 1923, b by uccessful FarmingPublishing ‘Company. 
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You can buy a car out of income 
just as you buy a home 


HE AUTOMOBILE is the outdoor home 
of the modern family. It completes the 
home, broadening its circle of friendships 
and opening its doors to a larger world. 


General Motors believes that the same 
plan by which a majority of American 
g homes have been financed by their own- 
ers is and should be applicable to the 
purchase of a car. 





Uniting so many companies, General 
Motors is able to provide the resources 
for such a plan, and to operate it with 
maximum economy and effectiveness. 
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This it does through the General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation, a banking 
company founded on sound banking 
principles. Among the country’s banks 
the Acceptance Corporation ranks 8 Ist 
in capital, surplus and undivided profits. 
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Over two thousand banks have pro- 
vided the funds which make its service 
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~~ ap ag Rnamgetees 


Buick + Capmiac « CHEVROLET « OLDSMOBILE + 


Harrison Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment 





possible, and more than 150,000 car 
owners are having the use of General 
Motors cars while they are paying for 
them through the GMAC Plan. These 
include business and professional men, 
farmers—substantial people in every 


walk of life. 


You are invited to learn the details 
of the GMAC Plan from any General 
Motors dealer. 


It rounds out the General Motors 
program which seeks to bring into ser- 
vice every modern devlopement of man- 
ufacture, research and distribution in 
order to give you the best possible car 
at the price you want to pay. 





Pope Morors products which may be pur- 

chased under the GMAC Plan of payment 
are Buick, Chevrolet, Cadillac, Oakland and Olds- 
mobile passenger cars and commercial vehicles, 
GMC trucks and Delco-Light Products. 
BANKERS: The financial statement and full information con- 
cerning the Acceptance Corporation will be sent upoil request. 
Address General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 224 West 57th 
Street, New York. 














GENERAL MOTORS 


Oak.tanp « GMC Trucks 


Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 














New Departure Ball Bearings + Lancaster Steel Products + Hyatt Roller Bearings + JaxonRims + Delco-Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears + Klaxon Horns Inland Steering Wheels + Dayton Wright Special Bodies 
General Exchange Corporation furnishes imsurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers 


























Dr. L. M. Estabrook, who 

is largely responsible for 

building up the crop re- 

porting service in this 
country 





On signal, crop reports are released to correspondents of papers 
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Dr. H.C. Taylor, Chief of 
Bureou of Agricultural 
Economics in which crop 
<stimates are made 


WHAT ABOUT CROP ESTIMATES? 


A Kind Word for the Department of Agriculture 


By O. M. KILE 


FEW months ago Walton Peteet, director of market- 

ing for the Farm Bureau, told a story at a meeting of 

agricultural economists at Chicago which has since 
been repeated thruout the length and breadth of the <a 
regions. He pictured the farmer and the speculator sea 
at a card table playing a game of poker. The farmer held 
the cards indicating supply and the speculator held the 
demand cards. Year after year they play the game, with 
crop prices as the stakes. But Mr. Peteet objected that 
the department of agriculture had slipped in a big mirror 
back of the farmer’s chair—the government crop estimates 
—which revealed the farmer’s hand and placed hiin at the 
mercy of the speculator. 

It was a good story and it caught the popular fancy. So 
it was repeated from mouth to mouth and published widely. 
But before long it began to carry with it an inference which 
Mr. Peteet probably never intended. At any rate it is a 
dangerous inference and one which has already done much 
damage. Many jumped quickly to the conclusion that the 
crop estimating service of the United States department 
of agriculture was doing the farmer an injury instead of 
rendering a valuable service. The resulting criticisms aimed 
at the marketing services of the department have given a 
new impetus to the idea of moving these activities from 
the department of agriculture to the department of com- 
merce. 

It’s time we stopped and took a sober look at the facts 
in the case before greater damage is done. 

Suppose, for a moment, we had no government crop 
reporting service. Would that mean that the farmer and 
the speculator in this poker game would then be on an 
equal basis—the one as ignorant of the supply as the other 
is of the demand? Would the farmer then be better off? 

Not at all. The men who buy farm products have always 
had their private sources of information. They still have 
them today and they merely use the government figures to 
check by. Most of the prominent men doing this crop esti- 
mating work for private dealers got their training in the 
government service, and use government ideas—men like 
B. W. Stone, and the most recent loss to the government, 
Mr. Nat Murray. So the dealers would be well supplied 
with information as to supply, even if the farmers were not. 
If the government figures were discontinued the effect would 
be simply to put the farmer more completely at the mercy 
of the dealer. He would then know neither supply nor 
demand and would be completely in the dark. The way 
would be open for all sorts of market manipulations. It is 
difficult to imagine any intelligent farmer suggesting the 
discontinuance of these advance estimate figures, yet this 
very suggestion has been frequently made within recent 
weeks. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that the figures 
have been against us for the past two or three years, and 
we are inclined to get sore at the agency that hands them 
out. It’s a good deal like heaving a rock at the thermometer 
when it gets so hot on a summer’s day that the constantly 


rising mercury finally drives us to rash acts. We know the 
thermometer hasn’t anything to do with the weather, yet 
it relieves our mental pressure for a while to heave the rock. 
But we feel sort of foolish next day when we go to the store 
to buy a new thermometer. How much criticism would we 
hear, I wonder, if the figures showed up less wheat or less 
cotton than was expected and the price went up several 
jumps? Be honest, now. Wouldn’t the criticism turn to 
raise? The cotton people were pretty vigorous with their 
cicks while the price of cotton was low, but with thirty- 
cent cotton there hasn’t been a single chirp of criticism 
recently at the cotton estimates. Everybody wants a big 
crop if the price is going to stay up. 

The United States has the finest crop reporting system 
in the world. Its reports come from a total of 267,000 
reporters. These reports come in from two distinct sets of 
reporters scattered thruout the farming regions. One set of 
reports is collected by the state crop reporters and their 
corps of assistants reaching into every township. The other 
set is collected from 26,000 reporters in the case of corn, 
wheat and oats sending direct to the Crop Reporting Board 
at Washington. The original sets of state figures are kept 
in sealed envelopes under lock and key in the office of the 
secretary of agriculture until the day the government re- 
port is to be issued. That morning the envelopes are opened 
and the figures for all the states added together. The result 
is then compared with the result arrived at thru the reports 
received direct from the 26,000 reporters. These two reports 
are never very far apart but it is the job of the Board to 
harmonize the two sets of figures. Here is where personal 
judgment and experience ehter in. 

Yes, the department does occasionally slightly over- 
estimate or under-estimate, but the error is never very great 
and is as accurate as the private reports of the dealers. The 
September private figures on cotton, for instance, for one 
of the big Chicago operators differed by less than one per- 
cent from the figures put out a day later by the department 
of agriculture. 

But there is another group of critics to be considered. 
These are the men who admit that the crop reporting service 
is valuable but they say the department falls down in not 
giving demand figures to go along with these supply figures. 
They would make this poker game square by hanging up 
another mirror. This second mirror should hang so as to 
reveal the speculator’s cards—the demand, they argue. 

No doubt something more can be done to improve the 
sources of information as to probable demands. Much has 
beer done in the past five years. It is reasonable to suppose 
that methods of further refinement will be developed. But 
here again beautiful theories seem doomed to failure. For 
“demand” is a thing that cannot be estimated with accuracy. 
The dealer I buy clothes from would have given a good deal 
last July to know what the demand for overcoats was going 
to be this winter. But there was no way of knowing. You 
and I had not yet made up our minds at that time whether 
we should purchase new over- (Continued on page 46 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR.G.L. M 
—and then HE got a Phitco! 

What a a mg a oh hee or 
dangerous—hace YOU had with jus t 
ordinary batteries? We would be glad 
hear from you. 


“The Night Before I 
Got My Philco!”’ 


—writes G. L. M—‘“my old (xxxxx) battery 
‘passed out’ during a heavy storm. Drenched 
, to the skin—mud oozing into my shoe-tops— 
A Gensise, Full-Powered, Guaranteed I sloshed and cussed and CRANKED”. 
PHILCO BATTERY Then HE—like thousands upon thousands 
$17.85 of car owners—got his Philco. A mighty surge 
ane tua paid of power for quick starts. Sustained-power for 
lights and ignition. Exclusive Philco construc- 
tion for long-lasting, economical life. 

















| Lowest Prices 
in History 


$17.85 is the exchange price 
east of the Mississippi River for 











Ford, Chevrolet, Overland, Star 
and other light cars. Genuine 
Phileco Diamond-Grid Batteries 
for all other cars proportion- 
ately low priced. 


Phileco Diamond-Grid Batteries for years 
have been standard—not only. for high power, 
high capacity and long life, but for low cost per 
month of service. 


Tremendous inerensed | Phileo Today, the -first cost of a full-powered, 
sales—eflicient manufacture— 


esenezaical dictsibution—have guaranteed Phileo Battery—with its famous 
made these extraordinary reduc- Diamond-Grid Plates and other exclusive Philco 
tions now possible. features—is actually even less than for just an 
Beware of under-size, under-pow- ; , 
ered batteries. Sooner or later they ordinary battery 5 
— 2 oe =o A a ny er Install a Phileo NOW. Have the assurance of 
————= eee instant, whirling starts—a lavish, unfailing pews: for 
brilliant lights steady ignition, @ commanding horn. 
Your nearest Philco Service Station has the right Philco 
for your car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard also for farm lighting and isolated power 
services; for radio, electric motor trucks, industrial tractors, mine loco- 
motives and passenger cars; marine werk, auxiliary power, etc. hat- 
ever you use batterics for, write Philco. 


DIAMOND GRIP 


BATTERIES 


Over 5500 Philco Stations 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGN Mint? ali over the U. S._ There is 

OF PHILCO SERVICE DIAMOND GRID o9s mapt_ yom, Wine te 

Doarrenies 
—.~ 

PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts, conveniences 
and drudgery-saving devices now enjoyed only by. city dwellers. They insure you the tremendous excess 
capacity and long-life you demand for continuous, low-cost, trouble-free power service. Glass or rubber 


ir See, your nearest Phileo Dealer or write us. 
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CATTLE, HOGS AND BLUEGRASS 


A Combination That Is Bringing Profit 


By BRYCE EDWARDS 


N these times of promiscuous ——— 
bunk and bunkers,” said Sc 
E. A. Trowbridge, Pro- _ 


fessor of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Missouri, he 
“men imbibed with false 

ideas and exaggerated 
notions are getting off 
on the wrong foot, 
barking their shins 

on account of the 
vocal scramble. All 

of this calamity- 
howling about farm- 
ing is misplaced grief. 
Truly farmers got a 
little over-enthusiastic 
during the war and pro- 
duced too much of certain 
commodities.” In growing 
wheat and other cereal grains 
the American farmer is in active 
competition without protection or 
favor with farmers of Russia, China 
India, Africa and the rest of the world. 
Similar competition in industry would 
mean one dollar a day for labor. What 
are we going to do about it? The American farmer will 
settle the thing himself as soon as he gets his bearings. 

“Truly, men who bought farms at inflated prices,” con- 
tinued Mr. Trowbridge, ‘‘are up against it and must produce 
on an efficiency basis, but farmers in the bluegrass region 
never had a better opportunity with bluegrass.” 

Mr. J. D. Switzer of Caldwell county, Missouri, is not 
ruining himself with labor or overhead costs. He sold the 
privilege of stripping the seed from his bluegrass for six 
dollars an acre. As soon as it is stripped, he turns in mules 
or cattle, about one to the acre, which during the fall and 
winter put on from six to ten dollars’ worth of flesh. His 
is not inflated land. At a value of $150 he will make ten 
percent interest above meager labor and equipment costs, 
and the big rains will not wash his soil, while the wheat and 
corn country is going down 
the Mississippi at therate 






A machine that strips the bluegrass seed 


Seed that is harvested between 
June 14th and June 25th in 
Kentucky, Iowa or north 
Missouri is the best. It 
should be cut ripe, but 
not over-ripe, just when 
the panicle is yellow 
and the seed firm. If 
ripe and_ thoroly 
clean, it will actual- 
ly weigh as much as 
twenty-eight 
pounds per 
bushel. 

Much more money 
could be made if a 
farmer were able to 
strip his own seed and 
market more or less direct. 
Or May 23rd_the seed- 
house price for bluegrass 
varied from $32.05 per one 
hundred pounds in the East, to 
$38.30 in the Southwest and $42.10 in 
the North Pacific. The retail price 
increases from East to West. It is 
apparent that with more direct mar- 
keting the bluegrass farmer could make two or three times 
the ordinary privilege price by handling the seed himself. 
But seed is incidental to the bluegrass, cattle and hog 
system. 












Making Bluegrass Make Beef end Swine 


Mr. O. W. Letson said, “Ip stripping, stock should be 
kept off the bluegrass in the spring until it is stripped and 
then pastured heavily to keep down the weeds.” 

Its merits for hogs and cattle have interested me most in 
my search for means to make my farm pay best. Professor 
Samuel D. Gromer, also a dirt farmer, interested in the 
problem for the same reason, decided after our mutual study 
to buy an additional one hundred and sixty acres of blue- 
grass pasture land to operate in connection with his cattle- 
hog-sweet clover farm. 

In the opinion of Dr. 
Gromer, “the bluegrass 





of one foot in each ten 
thousand years. 

I watched the Holland 
Brothers’ strippers (wood- 
en cylinders pegged with 
very many nails, revolving 
at a rapid speed, knock- 
ing the seed back into 
a hopper) travel in squad 
formation about the_ 
beautiful bluegrass farm 
of Tom Watson. 

“Last year,” said Mr. 
Holland, “I sold $1,800 
worth of seed from this 
quarter, but this year I'll 
not get near so many 
bushels on account of the 
early dry spring.” 

This figures $12 an acre for the seed, which weighs only 
fourteen pounds per bushel, legal weight. With yields 
ranging from five to twenty-five bushels per acre, averaging 
fifteen, it is seen that only about two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of seed is removed from the acre, which impairs 
the grazing value but very little. There are not many 
crops from which a valuable seed crop can be obtained and 
also an almost full crop of forage. 

The seed business is highly specialized. Strippers go 
about the country buying the seed privilege. They strip it 
and send it to seed companies, where it is dried, cleaned and 
recleaned. If left in piles, the fresh seed will heat from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty degrees in less 
then sixteen hours, destroying its vitality. It must be care- 
fully dried and recleaned with special but simple 
machinery. 





Cattle and hogs on bluegrass 


seed may be made to pay 
interest and taxes on the 

sture, leaving the graz- 
ing free. The plan I have 
worked out on my farm, 
barring mishaps, allows 
me to put a thousand- 
pound, fat, cornfed steer 
on the market at a cost 
of $27 for the steer and 
the cost of forty bushels 
of corn.” 

Who can beat this for 
efficiency? 

His system is: “In the 
spring I sow sweet clover 
in fall wheat, as soon as 
ground is dry enough to use 
a disc drill. That fall I get one and one-half to two tons of 
sweet clover hay per acre. Then I buy on the market a good 
grade of calves weighing around four hundred pounds. During 
the past two years they have cost me around six and one- 
half cents a pound. These calves are run on bluegrass, 
supplemented by sweet clover. The God-find, sweet clover 
hay, with stalks and fodder, will see the calves thru the 
winter, keeping them gaining about one pound a day. About 
April lst my second year sweet clover is ready to pasture, 
for it is the earliest legume to start in the spring. Thru 
April and May the calves will get along excellently on the 
sweet clover; then the ground is plowed for corn. A small 
field provides pasture to supplement the corn until the 
bluegrass is stripped, after which they runon fine bluegrass. 
On this plan the calf and corn cost me at present prices 
about $60. I figure that the gainon (Continued on page 68 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


VO brothers own and operate farms in the same neigh- 

borhood. There was at purchase time little difference 
in the quality of the two farms. But there is a decided 
difference between the two farms now. One man has a better 
grade of livestock. He gives them better care. His crops 
are better because he has wisely used the fertility. The 
livestock, buildings and fences of the other man show lack 
of attention. Even his personal appearance is different. He 
has assumed a shiftless attitude. 

Back of these two men is a mental attitude that accounts 
for the differences found on the two farms, and in the two 
homes. One brother is on the road to become a radical 
thinker. His whole attitude toward life and the world is 
fast undergoing a change for the worse. Something, we 
know not what, has caused this. It may have been a differ- 
ence in the two boys as boys. It may have developed be- 
cause one had a better wife than the other. 

Some day we will perhaps be interested in human lives 
to the extent we shall try to discover the causes of a wrong 
attitude toward life. It is far more important than cor- 
recting defects in animals by care and breeding. 


INADEQUATE SCHOOL ROOM 
WV EEN school opened this fall, two million school chil- 


dren could not find room to sit down in the school- 
rooms. This was mostly in the cities; As many more have 
to attend school only part of the time because there is not 
room to give them all-day sessions. This is in spite of the 
great number of new schools built this last summer. For a 
number of years the children of the cities have been schooled 
in basements, halls and outside buildings because of inade- 
quate schoolrooms. 

The desire for an education seems to grow faster than the 
ability to build more room for them. City school taxes are 
the largest part of the taxpayers’ taxes, but everybody seems 
to keep on building, in order that the children may be edu- 
cated. The high cost of construction has delayed new con- 
struction during and since the war, so it is hard to catch up 
with the needs. Have rural children over-crowded their 
schoolhouces? Not that we know of. But the desire for 
better schooling is on the increase in the rural districts also, 
as it should Le. 


THE HOG TIGHT FARM . 


[STEAD of buying the adjoining farm it would be better 
business for some at least to fence their own acres hog 
tight so as to more fully utilize the acres already owned. 
What is hog tight is likewise sheep tight. 

There is never a year when the hogs and sheep could not 
pick up a great many pounds weight from feed gleaned in 
fields that are hog tight. It would be like finding money 
for it would be making money out of what usually goes to 
waste. But with the intention of using all the farm thus, 
crops can be grown which will make it pay well to turn hogs 
and sheep into different fields. Hogging down corn pays 
well. Turning lambs or pigs into cornfields in the fall is 
good for the corn and good for the growing stock. If in that 
corn is growing some soybeans, rape, or other catch crops, 
the gain is the greater. 

The fact that you can get your hogs, especially off the hog 
jot, out into clean fields is the surest way to keep hogs free 
from worms and diseases. 

Suppose an epidemic sweeps the country like the flu did 
in the fall of 1918. If hogs have the range of the cornfields 
they need no other care than a water supply. But many a 
neighbor worked hard to care for the hogs of a fellow farmer 
down with the flu. 

Sheep clean out the weeds without doing much damage to 
the corn. In fact, we believe every farm should be fenced 
hog tight, every field also so fenced, and the water supply 
so arranged that the different fields can be utilized at any 
time. Not more acres but greater production per acre. That 
cuts down overhead and produces a profit, 





INTERNATIONAL COURT 


HE business interests have an international chamber of 
commerce. This chamber has established a court of 
commercial arbitration and the necessary machinery for 
settling trade disputes, when possible, thru conciliation. 
This chamber has established friendly trade relations between 
the nations and this court has settled trade disputes with 
little friction and cost. Business men of the different nations 
are on friendly terms because of this chamber and this court. 
Can anybody besides the few “irreconcilables’”’ of the 
senate see any sane reason why the political interests of the 
United States should not join with the political interests of 
other nations in the league of nations which has established 
an international court of arbitration to settle political dis- 
putes with as little friction and cost as possible? If it is 
good business to have this world contact why is it not also 
good politics? 

There is an international institute of agriculture. There 
is an international organization of world war veterans. There 
is an international organization of labor. There is an inter- 
national organization of physicians, of scientists, of civic 
clubs, and what not. But politicians fight our participation 
in a league of nations for fear of entangling alliances! We 
are so tangled with other nations in every other relation it 
seems quite necessary that we join the league of nations and 
the international court in order that we may do politically 
what we are constantly doing in every other way in our rela- 
tions to other nations. Business men are wise. Politicians 
are not. Possibly we need more business men in congress. 
Those in favor say “Aye.” 


THE LURE OF THE AUCTION 


OvE often sees farmers buy things at auctions for which 
they pay more than they need pay for new stuff. It is 
good for the one who is selling out, of course, for he has to 
sacrifice many things far below their value. But he who 
attends an auction should know values well enough so that 
he knows when to stop bidding. 

This was recently illustrated at a feeder sale where several 
hundred head of range steers were sold at auction. They 
were all fine steers. But those steers ranged in price as sold 
to those cattle feeders from five cents to eleven cents, all 
going to the same community, all sold the same day, and all 
of about equal quality. 

What did it? The first buyers got theirs at a fair price, 

ata bargain. Then the crowd began to get warmed 

up, before the sale was over men were bidding wild 

against each other in order to get the steers. Some did not 

know when to quit bidding. They paid too much. With the 

t of corn going very high before those steers are on 

the market there is too much gamble in the price some paid. 

The only chance of a profit is to buy right and hit a good 

market at the close of the feeding. Skilled feeders do not 

worry so much about the price of corn as about the price 
they must pay for their feeder stock. 

These auctions will be repeated. Buyers should have some 
limit in mind when they begin to bid. Set that limit in the 
calm moments before the auctioneer gets to pitting buyer 
against buyer as only auctioneers can. m you reach 
your sane limit, quit bidding. Better let the other man have 
the stuff than to have it knocked down to you at too high a 
price. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


VERY fall we have one of the necessities of life tied up 

in a strike. Every strike ends in an advance in the 
price of coal. How long will the people tolerate such tyranny? 
The coal miners are calling attention to the attempt of the 
reds of Russia to capture the miners’ union as an entering 
wedge to a reign of terror in this country. While it is no 
doubt true that the reds have made and are making such 
attempts to start a revolution in the United States, no one 
will forget that long before Moscow was the seat of revolu- 
tionary doctrines, some branches of labor in this country 
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were drifting toward the doctrine that might made right, 
and the reds simply took advantage of this growing senti- 
ment to put over if possible a revolutionary program. The 
reds picked on coal and transportation as two necessities 
that would bring employers to their knees more easily than 
in other industries. But the people are getting tired of it. 

It is up to labor unions to clean house, if it be true that 
all the rough stuff is the, work of reds in their midst. We must 
have coal and transportation. We must have some assur- 
ance that there will be no tyrannical strikes to force unjust 
demands. The coal strike has only been settled for one year, 
and the public as usual pays for the settlement as well as for 
the strikes. Operators are in a position to pass the increased 
wages on. It is the policy of “the public be damned” that 
the public is getting tired of. If the operators and miners 
cannot find a way to work together without annually goug- 
ing the public, then something will be done that will suit 
neither the miners nor the operators. This strike was not 
setiled right because the consumers have to assume the 
entire burden as usual. Neither of the combatants sacri- 
ficed anything. 


THE GREATEST GAMBLE 


FARMER was heavily involved. He had protected his 
creditors with ample security but he had not protected 
his wife and family against a foreclosure in case of his death. 
The local banker urged and finally persuaded him to take 
out $20,000 of life insurance which he reluctantly did. 
Times grew worse and he could not pay the premiums on 
his insurance. The bank kindly carried this burden for him. 
He suddenly met with death on the farm. The insurance 
prevented the loss of the farm. The wife was thus saved 
from being turned out of her home by foreclosure and sale. 
This is not fiction. This is fact. The name and place do 
not matter. It is given only as a reminder that no man with 
a burden of debt has any right to gamble on his life. He has 
no right to bet that he will live to pay his debts and get 
ahead. He has no right to protect his creditors by mort- 
gages and not protect his wife by life insurance to pay those 
mortgages, for she must pay or the estate must pay. The 
single man can gamble on the probable length of life, but 
the married man has no such right. 


FEDERAL TAXES 
| Peace the poor, the demagog is always with us, playing his 
personal game of misleading the people. So those who 
have been led to believe that federal taxes are increasing and 
more burdensome better cast their eye over the fiscal report 
which shows that the federal income in 1921 was $4,595,357,- 
061 and in 1923 was $2,621,745,227. 

Agricultural states show a similar decrease in federal 
taxes. lIowa’s share in 1921 was $37,745,745, but in 1923 
$17,153,535. Kansas paid to the federal government in 
1921 $38,680,551 but in 1923 $23,752,364. Nebraska paid 
in 1921 $23,682,000. In 1923 the taxes paid were $11,088,- 
108. Minnesota’s federal tax share in 1921 was $77,722,157, 
but in 1923 only $30,689,113. In North Dakota federal 
taxes in 1921 were $3,043,905. In 1923 $1,507,031. In 
South Dakota in 1921 $5,049,101. In 1923 $2,065,304. The 
government has not been oppressing the agricultural states 
in matters of taxation, agitators to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


A WEE BIT RECKLESS 


NE railway company reports that an automobile, 
occupied by eight persons, ran into the side of a loco- 
motive standing on a crossing. The auto was going at a 
thirty-five mile rate. All were injured, of course. There 
was no excuse for the accident. 

An auto containing four ran into the twenty-fourth car of 
a freight train. Three were killed, the fourth badly injured. 
There was no excuse for that accident. 

A drunken driver with four other men ran into the side 
of a standing freight train. There was no excuse to offer for 
that. 

A truck passed standing autos in order to get across ahead 
of a passenger train. It was struck, one killed and one in- 
jured. There was no excuse for that accident. 

The signal man at a crossing had flagged a car and it had 
stopped. Another car running at high speed ran into and 
pushed ihe first car in front of the approaching train. One 
— another injured. Guilty of carelcssness, to say the 
east. 

So one might fill pages recounting the carelessness of auto 


drivers at railway crossings and elsewhere. When will 
drivers ever be made accountable for their carelessness? 
Every driver should be compelled to take out insurance to 
protect the lives and property of others so the injured could 
at least get damages from the reckless driver or his insurance 
company. Insurance companies would soon cease to insure 
- reckless ones and they would be kept from the wheel by 
aw. 


TROUBLESOME TWINS 


HEN the bolshevists took over the government of 

Russia the minority communists instituted govern- 
ment control of everything and everybody. They had a 
theory of government intended to do everybody good. 
They did do everybody—good and plenty! They commun- 
ized the land, the factories, the schools, the means of trans- 
portation and distribution, and labor. 

Up to two years ago it was unlawful for anybody to buy 
and sell. That was a function of the government. The 
products of farm and factory belonged to the state, therefore 
their sale belonged to the state. In the spring of 1921 the 
government saw that trade had to be turned over to indi- 
viduals if there was to be any. They had been forced by 
necessity to release land and factories from the state. The 
incentive to gain was the only incentive that would make 
farmers produce food and factory workers produce goods. 

So long as the state was the sole means of distribution 
trade was shackled. The cooperatives were not functioning. 
Membership in them was compulsory and compulsion made 
an indifferent membership. 

By July, 1922, about twenty-eight percent of the goods 
of the state factories were sold by independent middlemen, 
while the cooperatives sold only about eight percent. The 
private trade is steadily gaining, it is still badly organized 
and the people suffer from very high prices, while the farmers 
are not getting for their products anywhere near what the 
merchants do for their goods. 

The Soviets have been forced to recognize the value of 
private initiative in production and distribution. Their 
attempt to do away with the middlemen was as great a 
failure as their attempt to fix prices and control everything 
else. With this great lesson so recent and on so large a scale, 
where the autocratic power of the government had absolute 
power to try out its theories before us, it is strange that we 
find anybody advocating similar ventures in this country. 
Middlemen unrestrained have never done as much harm to 
the people as the government that attempted to run 
distribution. We are not ready for communism here or 
elsewhere. Such a serpent should receive a swat on the 
head every time it comes up. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL WEEK 


PEESDSs: COOLIDGE has proclaimed the week of 
November 18th as a week set aside to be observed as 
educational week. It is hoped that every school thruout 
the land, every club, church or organization will stress 
education that week a®never before. 

It is important that everybody see in an educated people 
the only safeguard against those evil forces which hold in 
check or utterly destroy a free government. In a country 
where the people rule it is very essential that all the people 
have an education, not only in the fundamentals of learning, 
but in the traditions that have made this an outstanding 
nation in the world. “Despotism finds its chief support in 
ignorance. Knowledge and freedom go hand in hand,” 
says the president’s proclamation. 


INFLATED INFLATION 
| ap sold in Berlin recently at 3,000,000 marks a dozen 
and sausage at 5,000,000 marks a pound. It takes 
100,000 marks to buy a postage stamp. How would a man 
carry enough money to buy a cow, or an automobile? 

If the Germans deliberately set about it to inflate their 
currency so as to spite their enemies they have reaped a 
whirlwind of trouble for themselves. The end is not yet. 
A stabilized currency is very much needed the world over. 
It supersedes all other needs at present. 


; IN ENGLAND ALSO 
J NGLisH farmers, under the name of The Farmers 


Union, sent a delegation to Premier Baldwin to lay 
before him the deplorable condition of British farmers. 
They claim they are facing heavy losses and seek govern- 
ment aid in their distress. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


INCE the last dispatch to Successful Farming national 
councils have been in the main directed to a study of 
the basic industry of agriculture, with particular refer- 

ence to the plight of the wheat farmers of the country and 
what the government can.do and should do to ameliorate 
conditions in the West. 

President Coolidge has been in daily conference on the 
question with representative men and organizations from 
the grain growing regions and every meeting of the cabinet 
has had the problem before it. The secretary of agriculture 
and the secretary of commerce have been directed by the 
president to make a special study of the situation and submit 
beneficial suggestions to the chief executive. 

The president is unreservedly in favor of extending aid to 
the wheat growers but the dilemma which has not been 
solved at the moment of writing is the form this aid should 
take. There have been a multiplicity of suggestions but it 
eannot be said that these suggestions have yet crystallized 
into a concrete program of action. 

However, it can be stated, aid along several distinctive 
lines is in prospect. These lines can be safely predicted as 
follows: 

First, thru the War Finance Corporation cooperative 
wheat marketing associations are to be encouraged. Eugene 
Myer, director of the War Finance Corporation, other di- 
rectors and representatives of the department of agriculture 
are leaving to visit the northwest to extend the activities of 
cooperative organization in the interest of orderly marketing 
of wheat. The government is prepared thru the corporation 
to underwrite foreign exports wherever the security war- 
rants that action. 

Second, reduction, if possible, of freight rates on grain and 
grain products moving to central markets, The main 
difficulty in this respect is that the grain carrying roads 
are almost wholly dependent on this one source of revenue. 
However, all interested in the farm situation are convinced 
that twenty-five to thirty-five percent decrease in freight 
rates is imperative from the viewpoint of the continued 
solvency of many of the growers. 

Third, practical action by the federal government looking 
to an adjustment of crops by the farmers. Both the presi- 
dent and Secretary Wallace attach the greatest importance 
to this phase of the problem. They feel that such an adjust- 
ment is imperative if wheat production is to be taken out of 
the exigencies of the international market 

It has been suggested that the government establish a 
body like the grain corporation to buy wheat but this idea 
has not taken firm foundation. It has also been suggested 
that the duty on wheat be increased from thirty to forty 
cents so as to give protection against wheat coming in from 
Canada. The tariff commission had this under considera- 
tion but your correspondent is assured that President Cool- 
idge is advised that such an increase would not be helpful 
even if he had the power to put it into effect. Nor does the 
president feel that such suggestions as have been made are 
of the kind that would call for legislative action and require 
the calling of congress into special session. 


Wheat Growers Confer With President 


HE most important conference on the situation was 
that between the president and the delegation of farmers 
and bankers from seven western states comprising the ninth 


be safe. 


federal reserve district. Their visit did much to confirm the 
administration in its belief that the situation is in some 
respects very serious indeed. They suggested lower freight 
rates, intelligent action by the government that would lead 
toadjustment of acreage and stabilization of prices even ifit 
was necessary to establish a federal purchasing body. : 
“In 1922, 2,000,000 people left the farms of the United 
States,” ran the statement of the delegation.’ In 1923 it is 
estimated that 3,000,000 will quit the occupation and seek 
their living elsewherc. Our farmers are in a most serious 
situation. Thousands of them have already teen forced to 
leave their farms. Many that remain have lost their farms 
thru foreclosure of mortgages, and they with thousands of 
tenant farmers, are hopelessly in debt and unable to con- 
tinue their operations unless there is a definite promise that 
they shall receive in the future prices which shall be on a 
level with the prices of those things that they must buy.” 


World Market and Crop Conditions 


BECAUSE of the wide interest in this year’s production, 
your correspondent made a point of getting the latest 
facts available to the department of agriculture. Exclusive 
of Russia, Europe this year will oreprs 211,000,000 bushels 
more wheat than was produced while the produc- 
tion in this country, Mexico and na Cantde will be about 
10,000,000 short of last year’s crop. The European crop is 
estimated at 1,227,674,000 bushels while that of North 
America is placed at 1,265,331,000, or about 368,100,000 
bushels more than the pre-war average for the five years 
1909-1913. It clearly indicates that the balance is on the 
world supply side but not to the extent that would account 
for the low price in the United States. 


More Meats, Less Wheat 


ARts== interesting fact has recently been brought to 
light by the department of labor. Wages have in 
general gone up in the last year and there has been quite an 
increase in the amount of money spent for food by the masses 
of the population. Investigation, however, reveals thatthe 
increase In money spent has the effect of an inverse ratio 
on bread consumption, as Mr. Average Citizen buys more 
meat and less bread. 


War Finance Corporation Lauds Cooperatives 


HEN the directors of the War Finance Corporation 

recently met the western delegation that came to put 
the plight of the farmers before the president, a special effort 
was made to bring home to them the great benefits that are 
accruing from cooperative enterprises. 

Attention was called to the experience of the corporation 
in. arranging advances totalling more than $190,000,000 to 
cooperative marketing associations, principally to organiza- 
tions handling cotton, tobacco, and rice. The directors 
stated that the associations have been most helpful in im- 
proving orderly marketing and that all the loans proved to 
They expressed the opinion that it would be of 
great benefit to the wheat growers of the entire country if 
the relatively small operations of the cooperative wheat 
associations could be extended and developed at the present 
time, (Continued on page 108 














MARKETS AND MUSIC BY RADIO 


Middle West Gets Market and Weather News Out of the Air 


By EDWY B. REID 


HIS is NAA, the naval radio broadcasting station at 

Arlington, Virginia, broadcasting at 9:45 A. M. a daily 

market report on livestock from the United States 
department of agriculture. A farmer living near De Witt, 
Iowa, catehes the report 


Sturgis, Kentucky, writes Mr. Gilbert: “Our service on 
grains and livestock is especially appreciated by our farmer 
friends, many of whom telephone us during the day for 
quotations on products in which they are interested”, 

“The Middle West is keen 
for the radio market and 





broadcasted by one of the 
twenty-six broadcasting sta- 
tions of that state at his own 
home at 9:10 A. M. central 
time of the same day, and 
writes the department of 
agriculture, “I am quite cer- 
tain it was the radio market 
report that caused me to ship 
at the top of the December 
prices on both hogs and 
cattle.” 

This message was one of 
six hundred sent from farm- 
ers, grain dealers, elevator 
operaters, millers, bankers, 
and others to Mr. Gilbert in 
charge of broadcasting mar- 
ket reports for the federal 
bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

Most of this bulk of ex- 
treme and emphatic praise 
in regard to the value of mar- 
ket and weather reports and 
other radio broadcasting pro- - 
grams came from the Middle 
West—the grain basket of 
the nation—that big terri- 
tory described by a lengthy 
radius with Iowa as its center. 
Here every farmer is within 
reach of an important radio 
broadcasting station, and more farmers have radio receiving 
equipment than in any other section of the country—twelve 
hundred in one Kansas county have radio sets of their own, 
and within a radius of five miles one hundred Illinois farmers 
supplied themselves with radio receiving equipment in three 
weeks time. 

Then, too, farm bureaus, high schools, banks, granges, 
dairy companies, telephone companies, elevators, millers, 
and many individual farmers pass the information on to 
neighbors. Thru bulletin boards, these various agencies 
frequently make the market and weather news available 
for the entire community hours before newspapers are ready 
with the information, and often days before said paper 
would get into the hands of the parties interested in the 
market prices of grain, livestock or fruit. By that period 
of delay the news is history and of no use except to study 
the trend of the market. The Farmers’ State Bank at 








Every farm in the Middle West is in reach of an important 
radio station from which market and weather 
reports are broadcasted 


weather news,” says Mr. 
Gilbert as his finger points to 
the lines in a letter reporting 
that $125 had been saved on 
a shipment of livestock, “be- 
cause its whole output is in- 
volved.” Market news hot 
out of the air, sounds radical 
and like a fad, but for the 
livestock, grain, and fruit 
farmer it is a form of com- 
munication that has come to 
stay. “A blessing direct from 
God,” as one labeling himself 
a “Hill-Billy” living out in 
the “sticks” puts it. 


Extent of the Service 


O* a farm equipped with 
a radio receiving set in 
the region of University 
Place, Nebraska, one hears 
at 10 A, M. the weather fore- 
cast, and then an agriogram, 
which is a special bit of 
agricultural news, much of it 
bearing directly upon the 
department of agriculture’s 
activities or upon the agri- 





cultural conditions thruout 
the country. Such a direct 
message from Washington 


gives a reality to the existence and service of the agricul- 
tural department that twenty-five years of farmers’ bulletins 
in their mesh of print, and long mail routes, could hardly 
effect. With the one is the direct, immediate contact of 
voice and ear—like the expected signal from a neighbor, 
personal and near. With the other, is at one end the agri- 
cultural expert slowly transmitting to manuscript his infor- 
mation in a far-away office, losing sight of his uncertain 
reader in the growing zeal to make his discussion complete; 
at the other end, the farmer taking the bulletin from mail, 
and laying it aside to pick it up again at some indefinite time. 

But the hunch of the radio listener that the market and 
weather news he receives is broadcast directly from the 
agricultural department is not quite true. The department 
does not own any radio telegraph or telephone broadcasting 
stations or transmitting apparatus, but its messages are 
carried from more private broadcasting (Continued on p. 54 
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The radio supplies entertainment as well as valuable news and information 
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A COMMUNITY WITH A CENTER 


How a Rural Township Found Itself 


By W. T. MAAKESTAD 


AT is meant by the term “community spirit and 
cooperation?’ The Swea township people in Kos- 
suth county, Iowa, have demonstrated the answer 

to this question by their township community hall which 
they have purchased and equipped, and by the many worth- 
while projects that are being carried on in their community. 
Until two years ago the people of that township did not 
know each other, except as they met in the threshing and 
silo-filling rings, occasional trips to town, and in their own 
immediate neighborhood. Often the women did not even 
know their near neighbors. Interest in the farm bureau 
and other community organ‘7ations lagged, and none 
seemed to be willing to take the responsibility of getting 
anything done. 

J. E. Erickson, the energetic president of the township 
farm bureau, was, however, a man with vision. Thus he 
reasoned: “If we could get some good, live community 
meetings going, we could get acquainted with each other, 
discuss the problems before us, and when definite action 
is needed on some project, we would be able to get ahead 
with it.” Acting in accordance with his reasoning, he called 
a township meeting April 18, 1921. Four men, two of whom 
brought their wives, responded. “John,” as his neighbors 
always call him, proceeded to unfold his vision. The others 
who were present caught the spirit and determined to help 
work it thru. Other town- 
ships in the county were 


unanimously to have the committee see what steps could be 
taken for financing the deal. ““Why not have the township 
buy it and make it a ‘township hall’ to be used for all public 
meetings?” said one of the committee. “It seems to me 
there is a statute that provides for that.” “A good idea,” 
said the other members. 

A few days later two of the committee had an errand to 
the county seat where they consulted legal advice. They 
found that when a petition was sighed by a majority of the 
resident freeholders of any civil township, the board of 
trustees were required to call a special election on the 
question, “Shall the proposition to levy a tax for the erection 
of a public hall be adopted?” A majority vote on the 
proposition would empower the trustees to certify same to 
the board of supervisors and they shall thereupon levy not 
to exceed three mills on the dollar op the taxable property 
of the township. The building would be under the super- 
vision of the board of trustees, with the township clerk as 
custodian, 


Building For Future 


E election was held in March, 1922, and altho corn 

and oats were at their lowest ebb and many farmers were 

experiencing the hardest times in their career, these people 

were looking ahead to better times, and the vote carried 
more than two to one. 

The problem did not end 





having regular monthly 
meetings — why couldn’t 
they? 

Plans for a meeting a 
month later were made. 
Committees were appointed 
on programs and refresh- 
ments. The teacher of the 
school where the meeting 
was to be held willingly 
helped with the program, 
by training some of her 
pupils. When the evening 
came, the’schoolhouse was 
full. Some came because 
their children were on the 
prograta ; others came out of 
curiosity because it was 
something new. The six 
loyal ones, with a few other 
converts, came because they 
wanted to fulfill their vision of a better community in which 
to live. 

Flushed with success at their first real venture, the 
faithful ones made plans to carry on their idea. Permanent 
program and refreshment committees were appointed. The 
women were wise enough to know that if they wanted to get 
the men out they would have something to satisfy their 
stomachs, 








Project Makes Healthy Growth 


AFtEe the first meeting or two, the newness wore off, 
and the curiosity seekers failed to come. The loyal ones 
stood by, however, planned programs carefully, using an 
occasional speaker from the outside, but mostly developing 
their own talent. After a half year’s work, the growth be- 
came a healthy one. The schoolhouses became too small, 
and they had to arrange their meetings in the larger homes 
in the township. These, too, proved inadequate, and the 
leaders saw that they were up against a real problem to 
house the crowds. 

Here is where the old Swedish Baptist church came to the 
rescue. This church had been well constructed and in its 
day housed a flourishing congregation. During the course 
of years many of its members moved away, and those who 
remained were absorbed by other denominations. Thg old 
building, however, was destined to serve its community 
again. At the December meeting of the township farm bu- 


reau, a committee was appointed to investigate the possi- . 


bilities of buying the old church. 
When at the next meeting the committee reported that 
the building could be bought for $500, those present voted 





The old Baptist church still serving its community— 
in a different way 


with the purchase of the 
building. One of the stipu- 
lations of the purchase was 
that the church" had to be 
moved from its present 
location. 

A site in the center of the 
township had been pur- 
chased, and the building 
had to be moved two miles 
south, and on the way a 
dredge ditch must be 
crossed. A man was hired 
who guaranteed to move 
the building and put it on 
its new foundation for $450. 
The site cost $100, and this 
together with $450 spent 
for cement, lumber, hard- 
ware, and labor, repre- 
sented an investment of 
$1,500. “But that is much cheaper than we could build a 
new building,” said the committee who had made a careful 
study of building costs. 

The dimensions of the “community hall,” as it is always 
called now, are 26x48 feet, with a 12-foot ceiling. The south 
end, which is the entrance, is partitioned off with a vestibule 
6x10 feet and a kitchen 10x20 feet. The kitchen is separated 
from the main room by folding doors. A balcony extends 
over the kitchen and vestibule. This has been fitted up with 
hooks for wraps and cots, where the little tots are put when 
they get sleepy. 

All building costs have been paid for out of township 
funds, but the township farm bureau has raised the money 
for equipment, which includes an oil stove, oil heater, dishes, 
trays, gas lights, and a piano. 

When the new hall was dedicated last fall, the first cold 
snap was on, but nevertheless the house was crowded. A 
six o’clock supper was served. This was followed by a 
bazaar, which, together with the proceeds from the supper, 
netted a neat sum of money to pay for much needed equip- 
ment. A good program completed the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

The meetings held during the winter have been most 
enthusiastic ones. Splendid programs have been given, all 
by local talent. In addition to numbers of a lighter nature 
such subjects as cooperative marketing, taxation, household 
appliances, and educational systems have been discussed 
and debated. 

The young people, too, have caught the spirit. They have 
organized a junior farm bureau, and hold regular monthly 
meetings of their own, Thishas (Continwd on page 101 














IS YOUR ALFALFA OVER-WORKED? 


Some Practical Experiences in Wisconsin 
By F. S. WILKINS 





T does not pay ; 

to overwork al- 

falfa fields,’’ 
Professor Graber of 
Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, told me this 
fall as we walked 
over his alfalfa ex- 
perimental _ plots. 
He has charge of 
the alfalfa experi- 
mental work of the 
Wisconsin experi- 
ment station and is 
also secretary of the 
Alfalfa Order of 





ce? - 


<< of land, and had 
the same treatment 
thruout except that 
the thrifty plot was 
only cut twice last 
year while the poor 
plot was cut about 
five times during 
the season—every 
time the alfalfa got 
six to eight inches 
high. They had 
literally killed most 
of the plants in the 
poor plot in ene 
growing season by 








Wisconsin, an or- 
ganization of grow- 
ers. He is without 
doubt one of the 
leading authorities on the subject of alfalfa in the middle 
west. 

“We get a ton more alfalfa hay per acre with two cut- 
tings than we do with three and with a great deal less 
work,” said Professor Graber, “and besides, with two cut- 
tings we are able to maintain our stands, while with three 
cuttings the stand is rapidly reduced over a period of two 
to four years,”’ he said. “Our rule is to cut when the alfalfa 


] 





More hay with less work is obtained if alfalfa is not cut 
too frequently 


is in the full bloom stage. We pay no attention to the length 
of the shoots because the shoots may appear much in 
advance of the blooming period,” he continued. Professor 
Graber added that it is indeed unfortunate that in some 
years their alfalfa blooms scarcely at all, no matter how 
long they let it stand. In those years he tells their farmers 
to cut at certain dates—the first cutting the third week in 
June, and the second the third week in August. These 
statements have a message for the 


Alfalfa roots must have time to build up a reserve of food materials. Pasturing 
too close injures the stand 


cutting too often. 

The fact that in 
the whole series of 
experiments dealing 
with this problem in which all of the different varieties of al- 
falfa such as Grimm, Baltic, Cossack, Liseomb and Common 
are included they get poor stands and growth and poor root 
development in plots cut too often during the growing 
season, leads to the reasonable theory that alfalfa and 
likely other perennial plants have to be given time to 
build up reserve materials in their roots. In fact, Professor 
Graber has found in his experiments that good, healthy 
plants with strong root development, when dug up from 
frozen ground in mid-winter, taken to ,the warm green- 
houses and planted in sterile sand containing no plant food 
whatever, and closed off from the light, will grow a top 
ten inches high three times if cut off each time it reaches 
that height. The top growth had to come from the roots. 
It could not come from the soil or from the air. 

Professor Graber said: “We used to think that alfalfa 
had to be cut at a certain time when the shoots were just 
so long. Now we know that once the alfalfa reaches the 
full bldom stage that it can stand for two weeks without 
doing it a bit of harm except that it becomes a trifle coarser. 
It is better to have it a little coarse this year and the same 
next year than have it fine this year and none next year.” 

He showed us several plots which are not cut until the 
seed is beginning to ripen. He has his best stands and thrif- 
tiest plants on those plots. ‘This fact should be a big boost 
for alfalfa in the cornbelt,’’ said Professor Graber, “because 
it removes one of the big arguments against the crop. 
Farmers used to say that they could not cultivate corn the 
second time and make alfalfa hay at the same time. Now 
we know that it is best for the alfalfa to wait until after the 
second cultivation and even after the third cultivation if 
necessary. The crop has a much wider spread in time of 
cutting than red clover. 

“Young stands of alfalfa should not be cut or pastured 
the first year they are seeded, but should be allowed to 
develop a strong root system. Farmers should also make it 
a point to allow the old crop to go into the winter with 
plenty of top growth so that the plants may store up plenty 





entire cornbelt because with a similar 
set of experiments at the Kansas 
station they also find that alfalfa 
should not be cut until it reaches 
the full bloom stage. Of course, in 
the southern part of the cornbelt it 
is likely safe to make three cuttings 
because of the longer growing season 
and less severe winters to cause 
winter killing. 

“Apparently alfalfa roots have to 
be given time to build up a reserve 
of food materials,” said Professor 
Graber. He showed two plots of 
alfalfa growing side by side. One 
had an excellent stand of thrifty plants with large roots 
while the other had seattering plants with roots not half 
as large, and in an apparent unhealthy condition. The plots 
were seeded with the same kind of seed, on the same kind 





“Our rule is to cut when the alfalfa is in full bloom’ 





’ 


, says Professor Graber 


of reserve food materials in their roots. They must have the 
top growth to build their roots.’’ according to Professor 
Graber. 


I asked him what his recom- (Continued on page 385. 
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The Great Yellow Race FG 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HE area of China is 

almost four million square 

miles. This means that 
this one country alone is larger 
than all Europe; it means that 
she has more territory by two 
hundred thousand square miles 
than the United States with all 
our sessions. 

China is perhaps richer in 
mineral wealth than any other 
country on earth. According to the latest estimate China has 
forty-five thousand million tons of coal. A single one of the 
twenty-two provinces in China could furnish all the coal now 
being used in the whole world for the next one hundred years at 
twenty-five cents a ton based on the present scale of wages in 
China according to Fred Smith, who has traveled in and investi- 
gated China for twenty years. 

In the great mountain 
store-houses in China are 
three hundred million tons of 
iron ore just waiting to be 
taken out and used. In 1920 
China raised more than one 
billion bushels of corn, one 
hundred and forty-eight mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and 
twenty-three million bushels 
of barley. Then there ts rice, 
beans. peas, Suggr, mango, 


noth- 








and buckwheat, to say 
ing of all kinds of vegetables, 
all of which are raised in such 
abundance that either value 
or quantity can hardly be 
estimated. 

There are more than one- 
half million acres of China’s 
soil planted in tea alone. She 
is the third largest producer 
of cotton in the world and 
furnishes more than one- 
fourth of all the silk used on the earth. If you think The Great 
Yellow Ruce of people are not workers just read more about 
China. 

In spite of all this wealth China has poverty that no tongue 
or pen can describe or portray. Millions of her people are 
born, grow up, become old and die without ever having a good 
mea! of rice or substantial food a single time in their 


barricaded most of the time. 
A hundred people may be 
killed in one part of the city 
and there will be thousands in 
another part of the city who 
will never hear of it. Ordi- 
narily it would be a dangerous 
thing for any American or 
European to go five blocks into 
the interior of this city without a guide; if he did so and ever 
got out it would almost be an accident. 

But wonderful changes are taking place every decade. Since 
my visit ten years ago the walls of the city have been torn down 
and the place where they were is now a street or well-paved 
driveway. Cross streets have also been cut thru the city and for 
an hour or more I rode around and thru these streets in an auto- 
mobile as comfortably a3 in an American city. 

In this great city, which 
no census takers could num- 











Hong Kong mansion 


ber, there are influences at 
work that will eventually turn 
on the light in the dark re- 
cesses of the city. There are 
many Christian schools which 
are getting a good hold. It 
has taken a half century to 
get them established but now 
some of them are great insti- 
tutions. I am told that there 
are eleven thousand students 
in these Christian schools. 

This city is the hotbed of 
piracy. These bandits are a 
great menace to the country 
round about. Just the night 
before my boat went up to 
Canton from Hong Kong, 
these pirates actually cap- 
tured a river boat, stole 
twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods and held seven 
men for ransom. I do not 
know whether they have been rescued yet or not. The boat 
upon which I made the trip had two armed guards at the iron 
railing which sepagated the pilot house from the passengers and 
a dozen other guards with rifles walking back and forth on the 
decks. Barbed wire and sharpened iron barricades were on the 
outside of the deck all around the pilot house. 

Along the river are thousands of acres of rice 
fields and, altho the March weather was cold, 





lives. ‘The squalor of her cities lingers in one’s 
memory like a horrible dream after having seen it. 

Remember that every fourth man, weman and 
child on the earth are Chinese. Her teeming 
millions are almost as innumerable as the sands of 
the seashore. No other race of people could live 
as do the Chinese and yet in spite of all the poverty 
and disease and calamities that sweep away ten 
thousand of them at a time, the Chinese are per- 
haps increasing in numbers faster than any people 
on the earth. 

While the Chinese people are, in a way, organized 
as perhaps no other race of people, and could carry 
out a boycott more effectively than any other 
people beneath the stars, yet communities live 
entirely separate from each other. Eleven years 
ago while on board a ship in the China sea I heard 
the news that Theodore Roosevelt was shot yet 
there are countless millions in China who never 
once heard of such 1 man. In fact, there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of people in South China who 
have never heard of the United States of America 
or even of North China, It is actually beyond the 
power of the American mind to conceive of the ig- 
norance of the teeming millions of interiof Ching. 

I have just visited for a second time the great 
city of Canton which is only ninety miles ied. 
In this city, which is on the Pearl river, it is esti- 
mated that one-half million people live in little 
boats. Thousands are born, grow up and die without ever 
spending a single day on the land which is but a few rods from 
their river home. This river population includes priests, bakers, 
barbers, hucksters, fakers, gyromancers and every other clan 
and class. 

During the last year there has been some sort of a revolution 
in Canton every few days. Some of the narrow streets are 








A Chinese pagoda 


hundreds of men and women were in water half 
knee deep preparing the mud and water soil for 
the planting of rice. The people all live in little 
villages. The land is largely owned by rich men 
who rent it out to these farmers. It will be surpris- 
ing to you to know that these tillers of the soil 
get the land for one-fourth of what they raise. 

But there is another story to tell about these 
renters and why they get their land at such a 
reasonable rent. In case of trouble each renter has 
signed a contract that he will fight for his landlord 

he cannot get the land without signing such a 
contract—so the rich lord is thus protected by his 
farmers. He deals with them justly and mercifully 
to save his own bacon. 

I had a most unusual opportunity to get some 
inside information from the Chinese themselves. I 
was invited into the home of Dr. Jew Hawk, who 
has been a very prominent Chinese doctor in Hong 
Kong for twenty-three years. This man was 
nao from Drake University in Des Moines, 

owa, about thirty years ago. He then went to a 
New York medical college and did work in Port- 
land, Oregon, before going back to China. 

Today there are but few men in South China 
who are doing more real work for the Chinese than 
Dr. Hawk. As he was largely educated by Chris- 
tian people he is a devout Christain. While he has 
become rich practicing medicine among the better class of his 
countrymen, he does much to help the —— people. His own 
family are practically educated but he has thirteen young 
people in his elegant home sending them to school and college. 
He supports an entire church himself among the poor people. 

Dr. Hawk not only told me how the laboring men of his city 
are organized into clubs, or unions, (Continued on page 96 














THE TREND OF GRAIN EXPORTS 


A Glance at the Facts for Recent Years 


LITTLE more than three hundred years ago the first 
exports of agricultural products were forwarded from 
the North American continent to a European desti- 

nation. Since that time the stream has been flowing con- 
stantly, and last year we measured in millions of tons a 
business that in 1618 was constituted almost wholly of a few 


shipments of tobacco that 
weighed in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Of late we have been 
thinking a good deal about 
these agriculturai exports, 
centering our attention cn 
a few of the larger items 
such as grain, cotton, meat 
products, and a limited 
number of other commod- 
ities. More particularly, 
wheat has been an export 
byword readily available 
to press, pulpit and plat- 
form—to say nothing of 
the use we ordinary folk 
have made of it in our 
everyday conversation. 

At least, one is justified 
in the conclusion that 
“wheat exports’ was a 
readily available term. It 
has been “availed” often 
enough, as all know. 

The net result of all the 
talking is that most of us 
have become considerably 


confused on the entire subject of grain exports. 
been led to believe—or we have permitted ourselves to 
believe, whichever way one cares to take it—that our 
exports of these farm commodities in the near past have 


been much below those of the 
war period. 

We, that is most of us, have 
had an idea that in 1921, 1922, 
and so far in 1923, the United 
States has shipped far less of 
grains than in the years 1914- 
1920. 

The notion has come to pre- 
vail rather generally that our 
foreign trade in soil products 
has gone to pot; and a market 
report issued since about Janu- 
ary of 1921 that did not refer 
to “export demand” as “slow” 
has been a rare individual in- 
deed. Whenever a writer or a 
speaker has felt that he must 
gain an audience among farmers 
or those who profess to think for 
farmers, he has “availed” him- 
self of the ready-to-wear shibbo- 
leth that “Europe can’t buy our 
grain like she did in the days 
before her war-bankruptcy set 
in, so we must look elsewhere 
for our market, etc., etc.” 

With the idea of learning the 
real facts about the situation, 
the two charts reproduced here- 
with were made up from figures 
published in the last Year Book 
of the United States department 
of agriculture and in the June, 
1923, report of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. 
No. 1 represents the combined 


exports of wheat, wheat flour, corn, oats, rye and barley; 
No. 2 deals with the same commodities separately. 
A glance at Chart No. 1 shows that our exports of these 
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Chart No. 1—Combined exports of five leading cereals and wheat 
flour from the United States in millions of tons, average 1910-14 


and subsequent years 


We have 
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Chart No. 2—Erports of five leading cereals and 
wheat flour from United States. Cereals in millions of 
bushels and flour in millions of barrels 


six articles averaged a little more than 4,000,000 tons in 
the five-year period immediately preceding the Great War. 

In the nine subsequent years they have fluctuated widely, 
but the general tendency has been upward. 
laying a ruler or straight-edge across the chart, touching 
the point which represents the 1910-1914 average and that 


Prove this by 


where the black line ends 
with the year 1923. Note 
that the four low points— 
1910-1914 average, 1918, 
1920, and 1923—are all 
quite near the straight 
line. 

This little experiment 
really indicates nothing 
that is valuable, but it is 
none the less interesting. 

In all cases the res 
upon which these c 
are based relate to fiscal 
years ending with June 
30th of each calendar 
period. Thus, the fiscal 
year 1915 began July 1, 
1914, and closed June 30, 
1915; and in that twelve 
months the shipments of 
the six commodities under 
consideration were alto- 
gether unlike anything 
theretofore recorded in the 
twentieth century. 

Without actually hav- 
ing taken the time to add 
the figures together, it is 


doubtful if our exports of these items ever reached the same 
stupendous total before. 

After 1915 there was quite a slump. 

The knowledge of this fact came as quite a surprise to the 


writer because he had been 
thinking, along with most per- 
sons to whom he has talked, 
that we did our biggest foreign 
business later in the war. Then 
a still greater surprise came 
when it was found that in 1921 
and 1922, when most of us 
thought “we didn’t export very 
much grain,” we actually did 
our biggest volume of overseas 
trade. Not only were 1921 and 
1922 bigger than the pre-war 
period—they exceeded any of 
the war years themselves and 
were slightly larger than the 
big 1915. 

In other words, while we were 
“doing very little’’ we were en- 
gaged in the enjoyable pastime 
of smashing all previous records, 

Coming on down to the pres- 
ent time, we are forced to record 
a rather severe drop in the year 
which ended with last June 
(1923). But the line is still a 
long, long way above the 1910- 
1914 average; slightly above the 
second highest war year; and 
only a comparatively little way 
behind 1915 itself. 

After following that black line 
across the graph, one is forced 
to conclude that we’ve been 
spoofing ourselves, or else that 
somebody has been spoofing us. 

We've all had an idea that 


Europe bought most heavily of our food and feed grains 
during the time when her own people were employed in the 
seemingly pleasant European occupation 


(Cont'd on p. 94 














HREE hundred and two 

rears ago, following the 

Saned of 1621, the first 
Thanksgiving Day ever cele- 
brated in the New World took 
-- Every American school 
»oy or girl can tell you its story; 
a story suggestive of the high 
ideals and lofty purpose which 
controlled that little band of ad- 
venturesome souls known as the 
Pilgrims. 

As Pilgrims they had come to 
a wild and unknown land in search 
of freedom, the right to peaceably 
assemble and worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their 
own consciences. Between the 
tyranny of a state religion and the 
dangers of the wilderness and its 
savages, they preferred the latter. And what they suffered, 
what they endured that first terrible year was all in an effort to 
maintain a mere principle, an ideal. Sometimes we are apt to 
belittle ideals and look askance 
upon those who assert them, + 
but we should not forget that 
America’s heritage is that 
from the very beginnings when 
the first little fringes of popu- 
lation touched her shores in 
those first dim days long ago, 
the highest type of ideals was 
implanted into our national 
consciousness. Thanksgiving 
Day, which we have cele- 
brated each harvest season, 
was established as a day of 
thankfulness and prayer to the 
Creator for the preservation of 
those ideals, rather than a day 
of gloating over the material 
yrosperity which the season 
iad brought. 

We need not review in detail 
that first Thanksgiving Day. 
You will reeall that the Pil- 
grims landed in Plymouth har- 
bor late in December, 1620. 
It was a cold, bleak and cheer- 
less landscape that greeted 
them. The poet who described 
it as a “stern and rock-bound 








Statue of Massasoit, 
the Sree nd of the Pil- 
grims 














PLYMOUTH AS IT IS TODAY 


A Visit to the Scene of the First Thanksgiving Day 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


of the men. What new and terrible danger was this which the 
wilderness was throwing into their paths? 

But Massasoit calmly and boldly walked down the hill, his 
arms outstretched, his‘tongue struggling with the few words of 
the white man’s language he had | . They were, however, 
words of peace and assurance of friendship. “Welcome, English- 
men, welcome!” he proclaimed. And so long as Massasoit lived, 
he maintained this spirit and so did Squanto, Massasoit’s friend. 

Disease, famine and the hardships of that first terrtble winter 
told heavily on the little band of men and women. They had 
already spent months of inactivity upon the high seas, months 
which doubtless sapped their vitality. Of the one hundred and 
four passengers of the Mayflower, forty-seven or nearly half 
the number, died in Plymouth that first winter. What a sacri- 
fice to their firm adherence to their ideals! / 

LYMOUTH ROCK is set in a natural little cove at the 

base of a small hill, which later came to be known as 
Burial Hill. When the tide is in, one can or could ride right up 
to it in a boat and step out. It was a natural landing place 
and it was Priscilla Mullins, the pet of the Mayflower, who ha 
the honor of first setting foot to it. 

Burial Hill, back just a few paces from Plymouth Rock, is 
about thirty-five or forty feet 
high. It rises abruptly to this 
height but is broad and flat 
on top. Here the Pilgrims 
sorrowfully made their first 
graves during that severe win- 
ter. One day Squanto came 
along and caught them burying 
one of their number, altho 
the Pilgrims had tried hard to 
conceal their losses even from 
him. 

Squanto proved a friend, 
indeed. He cautioned the 
Pilgrims to keep their mis- 
fortune a secret, and he taught 
them how to cover the graves 
so as not to arouse the suspi- 
cions of his warriors. Then, 
as soon as the snow left the 
following spring, he taught 
them how to plant corn over 
these graves; how to cultivate 
it, to keep the secret from the 

rying eyes of his warriors. 
While uanto was friendly 
himself, he was very appre- 
hensive lest his wariors should 
learn the weakened condition 





coast” was taking no poetical 
liberties with her language. 
it is indeed that. And they 
came in the dead of the winter, 
the worst time of all. Soon the 
first cabin was erected, and in time others, fringing the sides 
of the hills which run down to the very water's edge, and the 
grim struggle for mere existence began. One day Massasoit, 
the friendly Indian chieftain, appeared looking down upon them 
from one of the hills. We can well imagine what the Pilgrims 
thought as they saw him; of the running to and fro to grasp up 
flint-locks and cross-bows, the terror of the women, the anxiety 


Plymouth Rock, resting on its original site. 
protected by a marble canopy and an iron railing 


of the Pilgrims and be tempted 
to take advantage of them. 
Thus, corn came to the Pil- 
grims and the original seed, as 
a tribute of Squanto un- 
dying friendship. It is hard in this day of comparative ease 
and unbounded prosperity for us to realize, as we stand on the 


It is now 


‘shores of Plymouth harbor, just what it meant to come there 


in 1620 and take up the business of winning homes and sus- 
tenance from the wilderness. Then, it was venturing into the 
unknown, an experiment that might tempt the wrath of Fate. 

Any farmer who lives in the cornbelt and grows corn who 
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Plymouth Harbor, a continuation of the view on the opposite page 


visits that forlorn and uninviting shore, will know something 
of the situation when he contemplates the fact that the Pilgrims 
had to depend largely upon the corn they could raise in that 
sand and gravel. 

Squanto, being an old hand at the business of growing corn, 
generously shared his wisdom with the Pilgrims and taught 
them to bury a dead fish in each hill of seed planted. Today, 
we recognize this as a master stroke of fertilization, and the 
elements supplied by the decaying fish were just what that 
thin soil needed. From 
Burial Hill and. Plymouth 


No one can make this little journey from Plymouth Rock to 
the site of the meeting house without vivid memories of the 
old Pilgrim day pictures we have all seen coming to mind. I 
remembered one particularly well, which portrayed a cavalcade 
of Pilgrims making their way thru the forest to the meeting 
house. The men in front armed with their blunderbusses, some 
of the young girls astride slow-going and patient oxen. 

I credit the artist with good intentions, but he must have 
been taking some things for granted. His background is not 

true to the local color. I 
doubt if any Pilgrim maiden 





Rock, we turn to the left as 
we face the hill, the sea over 
our shoulders, and walk per- 
haps five city blocks, where 
we cross a small creek. It 
was here, we find, that 
Squanto taught the Pilgrims 
to catch eels by tracking 
them in the soft mud with 
their toes. 

Just before we cross the 
creek, and to the right 
slightly up the hill, is the site : : 
of the first cabin built in i oe x SBS Fe 
Plymouth. On it, now stands 
a log cabin, an exact repro- 
duction of the first one, 
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ever rode an ox to the meet- 
ing house. It would be like a 
modern farm girl riding out 
to Dad's barn; I fancy rather 
that Pilgrim maidens walked 
the two or three blocks from 
the center of the settlement 
to the meeting house. Be- 
sides, the background could 
not have presented the sort 
of terrain which the artist 
shows in that old picture. 
Another mental vision 
most of us have had that re- 
quires revision is the location 
of the meeting house and the 
fort. I have always been a 


+ 





which was constructed a few 
years ago when interest in 
preserving the traditional 
glory of Plymouth first began 
to assert itself. It is not unlike the log cabins which American 
pioneers have flung clear across this mighty empire of ours, 
except that the fireplace chimney is built of logs chinked on 
the inside with fire-resisting clay. This may account for the 
fact that many of the old landmark cabins in and around Ply- 
mouth were destroyed by fire. Myles Standish had two cabins 
burned over his head, and John and Priscilla Alden also lost 
two homes before they built the one in Duxbury which is still 
standing. 

Crossing the creek, we proceed up the steep sides of a hill 
for a distance of perhaps two city blocks. There, just under the 
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Site of the first fort, built in 1621, on top of the highest hill in 
Plymouth. The meeting house was half way down the hill, 
facing the sea 


stiff upper lip of the hill, about half way up its side and looking 
out to sea and facing Plymouth Rock and Burial Hill in the 
semi-distance, stood the first meeting house. A fine and im- 
posing church stands on the site today, the fifth building to 
occupy the spot since the Pilgrims dedicated it as a place of 
worship and reverence. 


Monument on Burial Hill to those who died the first winter 


bit hazy on the fort. I 
thought the meeting house 
and the fort were one and the 
same thing, and that the 
meeting house was located on top of the hill. Both notions 
were not correct. The fort was located on the top of the high 
bluff, under which the meeting house rested. 

Later, when it became safe to bury their dead out in the 
open, the fort hill became the Plymouth burial ground, and 
there many of the Pilgrim dead sleep the long sleep. Three 
hundred years of time which has run its course since they first 
established Plymouth has added its graves and its names to 
this sleeping city. One of the most interesting graves is that 
containing the oldest original gravestone in the cemetery. On 
it one traces against the ravages of more than two hundred 
and forty winters, these words: ‘‘Here lyeth ye body of Edward 
Gray, Gent, Aged About 52 Years & Departed This Life Ye 
Last of June 1681.” 

In Pilgrim Hall, the visitor can see many relics of Pilgrim 
days, personal belongings, furniture, bibles, clothing, swords 
and cradles which serve to tie us up more intimately with the 
lives they lived—lives of grim tenacity of purpose and stern 
frugality. 

There, in Pilgrim Hail, you look upon many paintings of 
characteristic scenes in their daily life. I stood for a long time 
looking at one which seemed more expressive of the courage 
and faith which actuated the Pilgrims shed anything else. It is 
familiar to everyone. It is the picture entitled, ‘“The Departure 
of the Mayflower.” 

A few Pilgrims stand along the shore in little groups of twos 
and threes. The Mayflower stands out at sea. ‘The sky is 
leaden, dull, melancholy. There seems to be on even the face 
of Nature uncertainty, grim forebodings, doubt. The men and 
women gaze out after the ship, their expressions determined, 
yet anxious; troubled, yet hopeful. How calm their faces, 
yet how torn with longing and homesickness ‘their hearts! 
Everyone struggling with the overwhelming desire to go back 
to friends and civilization, yet remaining behind upon this 
gray and sullen coast to maintain a principle even at the cost 
of life! It is so easy to surrender a principle_in the fave of 
overwhelming odds! But the glory of Thanksgiving Day is 
that these men and women stood fast, even in the face 
of death. This is the message of that picture, the mes- 
sage of a visit to Plymouth, and the message of Thanks- 
giving Day! 

















TILE IN CRIB 
I had considerable trouble with corn 
heating when I ran it into the crib. Isn’t 
there some remedy for this? It looks to 
me like I may have more trouble than usual 


this , as the corn is full of moisture.— 
H. H., Iowa. 

Considerable trouble of this sort would 
be eliminated entirely by more common 
use of the ordinary drain tile. Lay lines 
of tile on the floor three feet apart to 
openings in the sides of the bin, then re- 
peat with each three or four-foot layer of 
corn binned. 


SIZE OF ENGINE 


Am figuring on a stationary engine for 
an elevator and grinder on our farm. What 
size is usually recommended? The grinder 
requires five horse-power.—E. B. S., lowa. 

> -robably a ‘ve horee-power engine will 
do your work in a satisfactory manner, tho 
we would be inclined to recomme nd a little 
larger engine. Many an engine is worn 
out before its time by overload. A seven- 
horse-power engine will cost but little more 
especially when you consider it will deliver 
forty percent more power in a pinch than 
the five. Don’t get too small an engine 
and wear out both patience and the engine. 


FOR HORSE THAT HAS INDIGES- 
TION 


I have a five-year-old horse that keeps 
nice and fat thru the summer, but as soon 
as he is put on dry feed for the winter he 
goes down in flesh and gets real poor. 
When I work him he breaks out with 
sweat all over his body. He eats all the 
feed I give him and drinks lots of water. 
Please tel! me what to do for this horse.— 
W. H. D., W. Va. 

Clip the animal in spring and autumn. 
Have his teeth put in order, then keep 
him off pasture and feed oats, bran, ear 
corn, carrots and good mixed clover and 
timothy hay. Have him work lightly or 
take active exercise daily. Put a lump 
of rock salt in the manger, and provide 
plenty of pure drinking water. Keep the 
stables clean and well ventilated. 


QUIT CLAIM TO MINERAL RIGHTS 


A has a homestead, and S & C have 
mortgages on it. Could A give a quit- 
claim deed on the oil and mineral rights 
to some other party?—M. A. A., Mont. 

Where land is mortgaged the mortgagor 
could quitclaim to a third party his in- 
terest in oil and minerals, but this quit- 
claim deed would be subject to the rights 
of the holder of the mortgage. On fore- 
closure of the mortgage and failure of the 
mortgagor or the grantee of the quit- 
claim deed to redeem the rights under the 
quitclaim deed would cease.—A. L. H. 8. 


KEEP HENS CONFINED 


One of our annual troubles is about due. 
Every winter our hens do not seem to go 
to roost with full crops. We feed an hour 
before sundown but unless we feed on the 
open ground the hens do not get full crops. 
Sometimes they refuse to go out of the 
henhouse to eat at all. What can we do 
about it? We have only seventy hens now 
in a house 18x20 feet.—Mrs. G. L. D., 
Minn. 

Why make your hens eat out-of-doors? 
It would be much better to keep your hens 


confined to a poultry house the size of 
yours all the time all winter. Even on 
nice davs we would not let them out, for it 
will do little good and may make the hens 
discontented. Feed the hens in good deep 


litter early in the afternoon, say by three 
o'clock at the latest, and they will get 
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exermise too. Incidentally this calls atten- 
tion to one of the advantages pointed out 
for lights. Lights enable the poultry keep- 
er to give his birds a late su so that 
ther crops contain something for the 
gizzards to work on all night. 


MIX FOR CONCRETE TANK 

T am going to build a water tank in my 
barn for stock. I want to build of con- 
crete and wish to know what mix will 
mg a waterproof nonleakable tank. 

ill have six-inch walls.—M. O. W., lowa. 

A 1:2:4 mix, that is one part’ Portland 
cement, two parts clean, sharp, sifted 
sand, and four parts clean gravel, will give 
you a waterproof concrete. Be sure the 
mix is thoro, and when you start building 
the tank let the work progress right along 
to completion so there will be no seams 
or breaks between different days’ work. 
Use a wet mix, and work the concrete into 











the forms with a spade. 


BUILDING AN ICEHOUSE 


In building an icehouse to hold seven 
tons of ice, how many cubic feet must we 
have? Allow a foot all around for saw- 
dust.—A. C. W., Minn. 

It generally requires forty or fifty cubic 
feet of space to store a ton of ice. In other 
words, for seven tons figure on say 350 
cubic feet. This would occupy a space six 
feet square and nearly ten feet high. 
Allowing a space of a foot all around the 
sides would uire a building eight feet 
square, pe Fany ee Roty Now you will 
need a couple of feet at the top for packing 
so make the building twelve feet high. 
These are inside dimensions. Make the 
building plenty large while you are at it. 


VALUE OF SOFT CORN 


Due to considerable rainy and cool 
weather, I have quite a bit of ‘soft corn on 
hand. I am told that it is worth only two- 
thirds as much to feed to hogs. Is this 
true?—N. F., lowa. 

So far as the feeding value of soft corn 
is concerned, the dry matter in it is worth 
as much, pound for pound, as the dry 
matter in normally ripened corn. How- 
ever, there is so much more moisture in 
soft corn that the feeding value per bushel 
is materially reduced. Suppose you have 
old corn containing ninety percent 
matter and soft corn containing but sixty | #6™eemen 
percent dry matter. A bushel of fifty-six 
pounds of old corn will contain 50.4 
pounds of dry matter, while the soft corn 
would contain but 33.6 pounds. In other 
words, there would be exactly fifty percent 
more dry matter in the mature corn 
in the soft corn. 

The soft corn would be worth just two- 
thirds as much as the old corn in case. 
But the value of the soft corn will depend 
on the percentage of moisture, you must 
remember, and that is quite variable in 
different localities. 


DISAPPOINTED BY RAW ROCK 


I put a half-ton of rock phosphate per 
acre on my corn ground two years ago. 
It was in the fall after the corn had been 
taken off. In the spring I fitted my ground 
as usual. So far as I can see it made no 
difference the first year that I put the 
rock phosphate on, and little the second 
year.—C. G. H., Ill 

We presume you used raw rock phos- 
phate, and that you did not turn it under 
with either a manure or green manure 


. 


dry field, nee ego 


crop. If such is the case; it is not difficult 
to point out the cause of your failure 
to secure satisfactory results. In order 
for rock aes & ield its full benefit 
it is absolutely cmential that a considerable 
amount of organic matter be incorporated 
in the soil along with the rock phosphate. 
It seems the decay of this organic matter 
releases the chemicals that serve to dis- 
solve the raw and make it available 
for plant food. ere immediate results 
are necessary, and there is no time to grow 
and plow under a green manure, or if you 
cannot procure barnyard manure, it would 
be well to consider acid phosphate, due to 
its ready availability. 


ABOUT TANNING HIDES 


Please tell me how to tan a calf skin.— 
R. N. H., Ind. 

It usually pays to let an experienced 
tanner take care of hides~and valuable 
skins as the work requires considerable 
skill and some equipment for satisfactory 
results. Of course, where the skin is not 
a particularly large one you can do a satis- 
factory job for home use by following the 
directions incorporated in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1334. This may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Division Of Publications of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D D.C. 


BEST MARKET FOR TURKEYS 


Should I market my 7 ie at Thanks- 
giving or would you ad olding them 
until the holidays?—C. V. U., Nebr. 

It all depends on the birds themselves 
as to the t time to market. If you 
started to fatten them several weeks ago 
so that they will be ready and prime for 
Thanksgiving market we would sell them 
then. Otherwise, carry them over to 
Christmas. It will not Pay you to sell 

r or unfattened birds. Good fattening 
oods are table scraps with cornmea 
middlings, etc., in liberal quantities, with 
the minimum of exercise. 


TENANT’S RIGHT TO HOG DOWN 
CORN 


Can the landlord stop the tenant from 
hogging down corn after the landlord’s 
share has been husked? The corn was 
also planted to soybeans. Can the land- 
lord stop it or not?—W. M., Nebr. 

In our opinion a landlord cannot prevent 
a tenant from hogging down corn after 
removal of the landlord’s share from the 
as it may violate some 
the landlord, or a local 
custom among farmers, or injure the land- 

in some way., 


HOME STORAGE OF CABBAGE 
I would be glad if you — give direc- 





than | tions for a storage of cabbage.— 


nT. ¥., 
For a smell can oe of cabbage to be 


stored on rt time an apple barrel 
buried in t e ground in a slanting position 
makes a good container. Fit a 


free nat lid, 
and throw a light covering of eart 

the cover to prevent heat entering a 
barrel. If you are storing a large quantity 
of cabbage see the vegetable storage arti- 
cles in ‘the last fon te issues of Successful 
Farming. 


ORCHARD IS NO MEADOW 


Can I cut the clover and timothy in my 
orchard = injury to the trees in the 
long run?—%S., 

It doesn’t pay to attempt fo use your 
orchard for a pes field. However, a clover 
sod in the orchard is a fine thing if you 





will simply cut the crop and let it remain. 
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The same high standard which Chaliapin maintains in his public 
performances, he also demands for his record “appearances’’—and his 
interpretations are given adequate expression only through the medium 
of the Victrola and Victor Records. Among the fourteen records he 
has made are: 


) Double-faced 
Song of the Volga Boatmen i 


The Prophet 6058 $2.00 
Two Grenadiers 5 
7 2. 
© Midnight Review — a 
Kubey- 


Rembrandt 





One of the greatest artists in the world today—and her Victor 
Records are equally great. To hear Jeritza én the Victrola is both to 
appreciate her art and to know why she chose the Victor to reproduce 
it. Her repertoire includes: 


Double-faced 


Lohengrin—Elsas Traum 
Tannhauser—Elisabeths Gebet 
Tosca—Vissi d’ arte 

Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete 


} 6172 $2.00 


} 687 1.50 







Bain News 
Service 


JERITZA —Victor Artist 


Scotti’s reputation as one of the most gifted artists of tho Metropolitan 
Opera Company is amply attested by his Victor Records. They are 
Scotti to the very life—approved by Scotti bimself. Some of his nine- 
teen records are listed below: 

Double-faced 


Don Giovanni—Serenata (2) Falstaff— | 
Quand’ ero paggio f 6283 $2.00 


¥ Otello—Brindisi 
Maria, Mari { 
> 6282 2.00 
. Pagliacci—Prologo J 
Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest’ ora ) 
(with Caruso) 8000 2.50 
© Boh:me—aAh, Mimi, tu piu (with Caruso) if 
Cc 
Mishkin 


Because the Victor Company was the first to offer the public 
high class music by great artists many people suppose it long 
ago secured control by contract of the best talent. 

This is not the fact. 


With but few exceptions, Victor contracts with artists are 
for short periods and in most cases that have been renewed 
several times. Less than half a dozen life contracts have been 
made and all at the earnest request of the artists. 


Victor Quality is no idle slogan. 


To be sure of Victor Products see the following trade-marks 
—wunder the lid of every instrument and on the label of every 






Victrola No. 400 
Spring motor, $250 
Electric, $290 

Mahogany. 
Other styles $25 to $1500 






record. 


Victrola 


RES U & PAT OFF. 


Sas wastens voce” LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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MARKET Liana AT A GLANCE 
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Corn receipts have been somewhat lower this year than last, prices have ruled quite a bit higher 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS WEEKLY 
AT MINNEAPOLIS AND CHICAGO. 
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Price es err farmers for cattle this year are considera sly above those of last year. Receipts slightly more than a year ago 
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Tho hog prices have been lower, receipts have heen greater, bringing the farmers’ hog income up in spite of prices 
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Tailored 


in the same 
scientific way 


And the same scientific principles of 
tailoring that give “5130” Serge its 
shape-keeping qualities, come into 
play in the tailoring of CLOTH- 
CRAFT Overcoats. The same 
careful, stitch-by-stitch building to- 
gether of the fabrics, to fit snugly, 
to be good-looking and TO STAY 
GOOD-LOOKING! 








CLOTHCRAFT/E 
OVERCOATS (5 


offer you good style, ‘ 
Fit and Quality at \R" 


moderate prices ig © 


bE: 


< 


CRAFT “5130” Serges, you know already the 

value that you will find in this season’s 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats. But if not, remember, 
when you go to buy your new overcoat, that there 
are two unusual guarantees of QUALITY in 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats. 


One is an unqualified guarantee of “satisfactory 
wear and service” .... over our signature. 


The other is the famous “5130” Serge itself! Over 
200,000 men buy “5130” every year. Many of 
them are men who can pay much higher prices! 
They buy it because it has come to be the best 
value in men’s suits! 


[' YOU are one of the men who wear CLOTH- 
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@ Made in the same GREAT plant tha 
makes CLOTHCRAFT 5130 Serges 


The CLOTHCRAFT Shops that 
make “5130” Serges are the largest 
single men’s clothing plant in 
America. CLOTHCRAFT Over- 
coats, made in that same wonderful 
plant, by the same economic, scien- 
tific tailoring methods, share in the 
same manufacturing savings that 
lower costs and prices, and make “5130” the wonder- 
ful value that it is! 





CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats are made in the same 
wonderful plant that makes “5130” Serges.... 
by thesame tailors and designers, by the same care- 
ful, economic, scientific tailoring methods, and 
shares in the same savings that make possible the 
remarkable value of “5130” Serges. That is why 
CLOTHCRABPT is this Fall’s best overcoat value. 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats are offered in a ners varied 
range of attractive and dependable fabrics, pleasingly styled 
models. Your choice may lean to stripes or plaids or the 
plainest of colors, to light-weight goods, or sturdy storm- 
proof fabrics .... mo matter! .... there is a CLOTH- 
CRAFT Overcoat that will please your taste, and give you 
everything that goes to make honest value and satisfaction. 
At the CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town 
The JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 2168 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 





CLOTHCRAFT OVERCOATS 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


$22.50 to *45.00 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 

September crop forecasts show only 
moderate change from August except for 
cotton a decline of 700,000 bales. This, 
together with continued unfavorable 
weather and sharp increase in demand 
due largely to the effect of the Japan 
disaster on the silk industry, has brought 
the price of cotton up to thirty cents, an 
abrupt increase of about five cents per 


und. 

Wheat, from its low point last_ month 
rebounded nine cents per bushel and then 

an to decline when the larger cro 
estimates from Canada were published. 
Figures of exportable surplus for the 
United States and Canada, now current 
in the grain trade, range as high as 650 
million bushels compared with around 
500 million bushels last year. There 
appears no foundation for this present 
high estimate of surplus in face of a total 
supply for the two countries, including 
both crop and carryover, of 1,369 million 
bushels this year compared with 1,360 
last year. 

Industrial production shows no let-up. 
Manufacturing output which was 28 per- 
cent below normal in the middle of 1921, 
the period of low activity, is now about 
15 percent above normal. Building opera- 
tions which gave some sign of slumping 
two and three months ago, are now show- 
ing a greater gain over last year. Freight 
car loadings continue at record levels. 

Foreign Trade 
Imports the first seven months of this 
rear have been more than enough to pay 
for the exports. Exports for this period 
show only a slight increase over the 
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. Com»ered with last month 14 

are higher, 7 are sower and 3 are the same. 
Total eash i i i f 

otal e income gives promise o 
being greater this present crop year than 
last for the following commodities: corn 
and other cereals except wheat, cotton, 
potatoes, dairy products and poultry 
products. Hogs will probably yield less 
income. Tobacco, cattle, sheep and wool 
should bring about the same gross receipts 
eee as last.—Research Dept. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Before planning too much for next ys 
let us review the past year. Look the facts 
squarely in the face, see our losses, our 
mismanagement, our lacks as well as our 
successes. Let us shoulder the blame due 
us for blunders, indifference and thought- 
lessness. 


Why have we been sick so much or why | also 


have we been so unusually well? What 
has been our part in causing this sickness, 
colds, headaches, fever and the like? Is not 
our fortune, poverty, prosperity, health, 
contentment, and er ays at least ly 
of our own making either because of what 
we have done or left undone? 

As to the financial affairs we all admit 
that there has been but little to enco 
and sustain the farmer. Things will 
different. Prices will be better. The 
farmer is coming to his own. While corn, 
meat and all farm pag ny were floating 
high were we not all a little too careless in 
our dealing and luxurious living? Was not 
America drunk with excessive profit 
taking? Now we are reaping the after- 
effects of the spree. It is wearing off. We 
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A comparison of farm product prices and prices of other commodities 


previous year. Cotton, during this calen- 
dar year has been going abroad at a ten 
percent slower rate than last year; wheat 
16 percent slower; pork and lard 38 per- 
cent faster; and tobacco, 11 percent faster. 
Prices 

Central market prices of farm products 
as reported by the United States depart- 
ment of labor are 3 percent above last 
month and 6 percent higher than last 
year. Decline from last year in the prices 
of non-agricultural commodities came in 
the fuel and lighting group exclusively. 
The gain, over a year ago. in farm pur- 
chasing power in terms of the price ratio, 
is therefore largely theoretical since farm- 
ers’ purchases of these items are compara- 
tively small. Trends covering the last 
three or four months are more favorable 
and are slowly narrowing the gap between 
farm and other prices at points that will 
yield practical benefits. 

Out of 24 commodities 14 are above a 
year ago; 9 are bélow and I remains un- 





know better and will not do so again. 

In running his business the merchant 
soon quits buying at too high prices and 
discontinues non-profitable and non- 
salable goods. 

The farmers have learned to cull out the 
non-profitable hen, milk cow, brood sow, 

rain crops, pasture grasses, hay plants, 
arming tools and utensils, sheds, build- 
ings, labor and unprofitably cultivated 
acres. These he replaces with better hens, 
cows, sOws, crops, grasses, hay plants. 
Worn-out acres are no longer cultivated 
but changed to pasture_or Said cesteting 
hay plants, etc. 

Diversity of crop and livestock produc- 
tion results. Expenditures of real cash 
for anything the farm can profitably pro- 
duce are stopped and their production 
started. This is the sure way of successful 
farming in dry, wet, or cold seasons or 
during adverse market periods. 

A colt or two, a few calves, hogs for 
market and for home use, sheep for mutton 
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and wool for home use and sale, butter for 
sale and to eat, + Bode and to sell, 
eggs for the stgre bill make for a steady 


I us it goes, until now straw- 
blackberries, raspberries, grapes, 
, plums, pears, apples, adorn our 

d fill our jars with canned fruit 
. a ad — contains a 
year’s supply of fruit, apples, pears, pota- 
toes er meats, etc. 

The farmer’s wife has her hens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. 

At this date it should be the exception 
where the farmer puts his eggs all in one 
basket and produces but one, two or even 
three salable products.—J. W., Nebr. 


FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


A tremendous increase in domestic 
consumption of pork has occurred during 
the past few months in the United States. 
Exports of bacon, ham, shoulders and lard 
show an increase. On the other 
hand, the imports of meat and meat ani- 
mals show an increase thus far in 1923. 
Beef and mutton are the meats imported 
chiefly, Canada being the chief source of 
supply with Argentine next, followed in 
order by Uruguay, Brazil, Australia and 
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New 
Canned Milk Pack Reduced 

Declining sales abroad caused by severe 
competition from cheap European brands 
were largely responsible for a dropping off 
during last few years in the pack of 
American condensed and evaporated milk. 
Eighty condenseries in the country durin 
1922 packed 4,784,000 cases of condensex 
and 19,088,000 cases of evaporated milk, 
while in 1921 4,800,000 and 22,360,000 
cases respectively were packed. 

Meat Scarce in Germany 

Frankfort, Germany, unable to secure 
a sufficient supply of meat locally, is offer- 
ing a good market for foreign concerns. 
Argentina is at present supplying the bulk 
of lard, frozen meat and fats. A large 
American packing house is investigating 
the situation with a view to entering this 
market. 

English Livestock Increases 

Livestock estimates for England and 
Wales dated August Ist show an increase 
in cattle, sheep and hogs over last year. 
There is a slight decrease in the acreages of 
wheat, barley, oats and potatoes. 

New Brunswick Improves Poultry 

A vigorous and thoro poultry cullin 
campaign is being pushed by federal an 
provincial authorities in New Brunswick 
with a view to improving the poultry in- 
dustry. Culls are marketed immediately. 
— armer who agrees to have his flock 
culled is furnished a purebred rooster by 
the government at a very low price. More 
than 500 roosters will be distributed. 

French Wheat Supply 

By means of a campaign in France urg- 
ing economy in the use of bread, last year’s 
supply of wheat has been made to last 
until this year’s harvest. New grain from 
Algeria, where the crop was unexpectedly 
good, greatly relieved the situation. 


BUY CLOVER SEED EARLY 


If you intend to seed any clover next 
spring you better get it now, or very soon, 
because the scarcity is going to have an 
influence on price and supply next spring. 
This is the opinion of those posted on the 
clover seed outlook. One thing sure, the 
price will not drop, so if you buy now you 
will not be out anything even if you could 
get what you next spring. 





WATER ON THE GRINDSTONE 


To keep water on the grindstone, take a 
iece of automobile tire casing and fasten 
it to the frame with wire. This will make 
a trough, which is to be filled with water. 
The lower edge of the grindstone travels 
ee Se er oer and so is 
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Tractor . 
Lubrication 


The correct engine lubri- 
cant for the FORDSON 
aed yet is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in sum- 
mer and ‘Getaerie 
Mobiloil *‘A"’ in winter. 
The correct oil for all 
ag tractors is speci- 
in our Chart. Ask 
for it at your dealer's. 
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E” for Indiana 





What happened to one Ford owner in an 
Indiana village who didn’t use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


day in endorseménts 

from Ford owners who 
have discovered the superiority 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” A 
recent report from Indiana is 
especially interesting. 

The Ford agency ina certain 
Indiana village started using 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” ex- 
clusively in all new cars sold. 
Owners were urged to continue 
the use of this oil. Since then, 
this agency has sold nearly 100 
Fords. ly one of these 
owners reported any engine 
or lubricating trouble. 

This one trouble case con- 
sisted of chattering bands. The 
owner of the car was ques- 
tioned. He admitted that he 
had changed from Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” to another oil. 

The bands were replaced. 
The owner has returned to 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


Clean-cut superiorities 


This wholesale evidence of the 
superiority of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E” again demonstrates 


Address our nearest branch: 


Ou mail gets richer every 


these facts: 
(1) Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
ows easily and at once runs 
out of the pet-cock when the oil 
is up to the proper level. Thus, 
correct oil level is assured. 

(2) The clean-burning char- 
acter of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
minimizes carbon formation in 
the Ford engine. It also pro- 
tects you against sticky valves. 

(3) The body of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” enables it to 
reach and lubricate every 
bearing service with ease. 

(4) Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
gives positive and immediate 
clutch engagement and dis- 
engagement. There is no 
“creeping.” 

(5) The body and character 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
enable it to reach and thor- 
oughly lubricate the trans- 
mission sleeves, gears and 
bearings 

(6) Distributing freely to 
every frictional surface, and 
retaining adequate body under 
Ford heat conditions, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” assures thorough 


New York (Main O fice) Buffalo Detroit _ 
——— Milwaukee Minneapolis 
Indianapolis Boston Des Moines 








lubrication with a minimum 
of heat. 


Beware of By-product oils 
Gargoyle Mobiloil is pees 
by a company which ializes 
in lubrication. The crude stocks 
- are ans entirely Ges their 

epttgenin value—not for their 
i ine 


yield. 
ty refining of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil is done slowly and at lower 
temperatures than are common- 
ly employed. The added care- 
fulness in production includes 
many steps which ate commonly 
— unn Po , 
allon can of Gargoyle 
Mobil loll “E” will give you an 
astonishing amount of trouble- 
free mileage in your Ford car. 
For the differential of Ford 
ears use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as 
specified by the Chart of 
Recommendations. 
Fair Retail Price—30c a Gout 


When the dealer sells a om 

le Mobiloil for less t ten, 
he not make his fair, reason- 
able ae 


Roy 
me A nm of low : aw ol fer 
genuine Gargoyle M 

Prices are slightly atghes in 
Canada, the Southwest and the 


Far West. 
Chicago Raves City, Mo, 
St. Louis allas 
Rochester Otishenss City 
Pittsburgh 


Tee ee ara ee 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 























AN ALFALFA EXPERIENCE 

Farm tourists visiting a fourteen-acre 
alfalfa filed on the F. F. McArthur farm 
in western Iowa last September, saw a 
third crop ready for the mower which was 
exceptionally heavy. Mr. McArthur 
estimated that it was good for two tons per 
acre. Close by was a portion of the same 
field not nearly as heavy, and which will 
yield this year only abeut half as much 
hay. The history of both fields is of 
special interest. 

These fields were sown between the first 
and tenth of June, 1921. No nurse crop 
was used but on one portion of the Geld. 
acid phosphate was applied at the rate of 
500 pounds per aere. On the other portion 
of the field, lime was applied. An examina- 
tion of the soils on the farm shows that 
they are slightly acid, requiring about one 
ton of lime per acre to neutralize the 
acidity. 

The contrast between the portion of 
the field receiving acid phosphate and the 
portion receiving lime was striking and 
one could see to a line whege the acid 

»yhosphate left off and the lime*began. Mr. 
McArthur is of the opinion that acid 
phosphate answers his purpose far better 
than lime. The cost of the acid phosphate 
is about $7 per ton laid down at his farm. 

He grew forty acres of soybeans this 
year for seed, using the Midwest variety. 

‘hey were sown in rows, being drilled in 
with the corn planter. The beans were 
successfully inoculated in the following 
manner: Each afternoon the beans to be 
sown the next day were spread out on a 
floor and sprinkled with a sugar solution 
made by using brown sugar and water. 
Soil from a soybean field was on hand and 
this was crushed fine and sprinkled over 
the beans. The sugary solution held the 
soil. These beans were heavily loaded 
with nodules and before harvest the yield 
was estimated at twenty-five bushels per 
acre.—H. H. B., Iowa. 

{[Note: We wonder what results would 
be obtained with both lime and acid 
phosphate. Possibly the soil needs lime 
to correct acidity and is also deficient in 
phosphorus.— Editor. } 


RESPONSIBLE OWNERSHIP 


Down in southwestern Iowa lives a man 
of many acres who has the right idea of 
ownership. Charles Thiesen was fixing 
fence when I went to him and asked him 
to give me his idea of the responsibilities of 
ownership of land. 

“Come up here into the field,” he said 
to me after greeting me at the automobile. 
“T can talk best on this subject with my 
feet in clover.”” So we went where we 
could stand knee deep in clover in October. 

“My father taught me this responsi- 
bility and I believe I have passed it on to 
my boys.” 

“What is your responsibility as you see 
it?” 

“To leave the land better than I found 
it.” 

I thought of the millions of acres of land 
stripped of magnificent forests and left 
without an effort to replant it to timber. 
I thought of the millions of acres of 
eastern and southern land, once almost as 
fertile as the Thiesen farm, but stripped 
of its fertility and humus and now de- 
pendent upon fertilizer or wholly aban- 
doned as worthless. I thought of the 
great ‘stretches of range land that. once 
afforded abundant feed for cattle but over- 
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stocked and fed bare by greedy sheep men 
and cattle men. 

“When a man accepts a deed to land, 
he accepts an obligation,” said Mr. 
Thiesen, standing knee deep in clover and 
looking out over the Thiesen acres. “Soil 
is the foundation of the nation,” he said. 
A farmer not only assumes an obligation 
to his family, that they may be fed and 
clothed and educated, but he must see to 
it that they who are to come into posses- 
sion of his acres are upbuilders and not soil 
robbers. He niust leave the land better 
than he found it. 


with his tenant so that the tenant. need 
not rob the soil to make a living. This 
can be, and this must be done.”’ 

“And what is your plan of eropping to 
fulfill this high obligation?’ 

“Clover, alfalfa, some legume, livestock, 
proper cultivation. These build up the 
soil. I was the first in Fremont county to 
raise alfalfa. They call me the alfalfa 
crank. That is all right. I believe in 
alfalfa.” 

An hour or so later*I rode off that farm 
where wonderful of alfalfa were 
grown. We went to his son’s place and 
found that he had passed the obligation on 
to his son. There, too, were the alfalfa 
fields, the livestock, the care that is 
building up the soil so it will be left better 
than he got it. 

I take off my hat to any man who is a 
constructive builder, no matter what he is 
building. It is easy to criticise and to tear 
down, but it is a man’s job any time, any- 
where, to be a constructive builder. This 
counts¥ would be safe for all time if every 
farmer had a sense of the obligation Mr. 
Thiesen has toward his land. 


“Tf he is a landlord he should cooperate |- 
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no danger of falling below the minimum 
wei Note the method of handlin 

with hooks. While this hay is baled wit), 
two wires, the job was well done and n. 
loose hay was in evidence. In many ma: 

kets, however, dealers insist on three-wir 
bales because of the heavy loss suffere: 
from broken bales that were improper!) 
wired. 

Note also the square ends and sides o: 

these bales. When the ends are sloping 
and the sides ragged, hay, under present 
market rules, is c as improperly 
baled. 

“Accordion” bales are also strongly 
objected te by feeders. They are caused 
by overfeeding the press usually so that 
the charges are matted together and the 
bale is hard to separate into feeds. The 
“overlap”? must be turned down at each 
stroke of the plunger or this condition 
will be found. 

Another common error in baling is the 
careless sandwiching of bleached or spoiled 
hay with the good. When this has oc- 
curred, a heavy discount is reasonably 
certam. 

The most common practice is to load 
the hay on cars as fast as it is baled. _ If it 
is necessary that the bales stand in the 
field until the job is finished, they must be 
ee or a heavy loss may result. 
Spoiled hay protects against ordinary 
showers but soon wets thru. A g tar- 
paulin is almost a necessity. Likewise the 
open stack needs protection. 


BUYING AT PUBLIC SALE 
What the Iowa Supreme Court decided 
in the recent case of Wohlers vs. Peterson, 
concerning the rights of a buyer of goods 
at auction is in line with what courts thru- 














BALING HAY FOR MARKET 


Baling hay economically and in such 
form as to sell best involvesconsiderably 
more than stuffing the press and hauling 
away the bales. 

Size of bales is perhaps the most impor- 
tant consideration, granted that the hay 
is of good quality and clean. No detinite 
recommendation can be made that will 
fit all cases. The probable market and its 
demands must be studied. Small bales 
made by 14x18 and 16x18 presses run 
from 60 to 100 pounds, medium bales 
from 100 to 150 pounds, and large bales 
from 150 to 250 pounds. 

It frequently happens that it is impos- 
sible t lead old, small-type cars to the 
minin um with small A wf while no 
difficulty is experienced with medium or 
large Dales. It is important to make the 
minin um load providing the market does 
not «discriminate seriously against the 
larger bales. Some markets make a 
difference of several dollars a ton between 
large and small bales. 

he accompanying illustration shows 
hay being loaded in Johnson county, 
Missouri. With a car of this type there is 








Some markets make a difference in price between large and smail bales 


out the country generally hold. It is held 
that a bidder is entitled to rely on the 
announcement made by the auctioneer 
“as to the identity of the property, the 
terms and conditions of sale.”’ But it is 
decided that where the property sold is 
open to inspection by the bidder he must 
use his eyes and cannot afterwards reject 
the property on account of any plainly 
visible defects. 

In this case defendant, a farmer, had a 
sale and the auctioneer stood at a corncrib 
and announced that the corn would be 
sold; that the buyer must pay for 400 
bushels and adjustment would be made 
later according to the actual quantity. 
Plaintiff bid in the corn and wall for 400 
bushels. Later it was discovered that 
there were only about 152 bushels in the 
crib. Defendant refused to refund any- 
thing, claiming that there was corn in 
other cribs on the place from which the full 
400 bushels could be made up. But, 
awarding a refund to plaintiff, the Su- 
preme Court decided that he was justified 
in assuming that only such corn as was in 
Coons ar crib was intended to be sold. 
— . 5, 
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“RANCHER’’—All Rubber 4-Buckle Overshoe 


Built for the Rough Wear 


of Rough Weather. 


Firestone Rubber Footwear 
has been designed for the 
hardest service water-proof 
footwear ever gets around 
a farm. 


The extra reinforcements 
not only mean real weather- 
proof construction, but re- 
sistance against rough usage, 
in and out of the barn, over 
snowy, rutty roads—where- 
ever your chores take you. 


Examinethe careful work- 


manship when your dealer 
displays them. Try-them 
on and feel how well they 
fit, how comfortable they 
are right from the start. 


Thirty-eight years’ ex- 
perience has taught us the 
right shapes, the right ma- 
terials to use, the right con- 
struction and the right fit. 


It pays to demand the 
genuine—in greater protec- 
tion, comfort and service. 


THE ORANGE LABEL IS YOUR PROTECTION 


Firestone-Apsley 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canvas Footwear} 
Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heels 


HUDSON, MASS. 
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Women sStorm. Adwear Heel. 
— finish—nett lined. A 
well-designed, smart-appearing 
rubber that fits comfortably 
and will stand long, hard wear. 











Men’s self- Sandal. Ad- | 
wear Heel. Bright finish—nett 

A practical rubber that 
everyone needs for — 
wear. Stout, well-fitting and 
built for extra service. 








Boys’ self-acting Sandal. Ad- 
wear Heel. Bright finish—nett 
lined. Built extra sturdy for 
the extra wear boys give rub- 
bers. Thick, tough sole and 
stout, well-fitting upper. 

















Quality _) 
R_A 


re ae Y 


restone! 
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Unless protected, the most valuable part of manure is rapidly lost when placed ina pile 


MANURE PIT FOR HORSE BARN 

More and more, thru progressive farm- 
ing communities, one sees the manure pit 
at the horse barn for the care of stable 
waste. These pits are not covered in 
most instances, but consist merely of con- 
crete floors surrounded by low retaining 
walls. They are placed adjacent to the 
doors or windows of the stable thru which 
it is customary to fork the waste. And 
because they lie, as a rule, where they 
would normally receive the wash from the 
barn roof it is customary to provide eaves’ 
gutters to catch the rain water and prevent 
the basin below from becoming flooded. 
The photograph shows the horse barn on 
an Illinois dairy barn. The owner has 
extended the pit along the entire side of 
the stable so as to permit waste to be 
thrown into it from the doors at either 
end.—O. C., Il. 


FINANCING COOPERATORS 

The War Finance Corporation has 
loaned to farmer cooperatives only 
$38,500,000 of the $190,000,000 available 
but this amount has influenced other 
resources to loosen up and loan at rates 
they would not have made had it not been 
for the help available. The War Finance 
Corporation ceases to function next March. 

In the meantime other provisions for 
credit will have been made so that coop- 
eratives can secure adequate funds with 
which to perfect their marketing plans. 

The intermediate credit banks, created 
to take the place of the War Finance Cor- 
poration to furnish short-time loans, are 
at present limiting loans to nine months, 
but the borrowers are assured that re- 
newals may be made where necessary. 

There seems to be little else in credit 
facilities needed by cooperators. Indi- 
viduals may have the usual difficulties 
but perhaps a tightening of personal credit 
may be really a good thing for the country, 
surely for the individuals. Easy credit is 
often very harmful. 


MEASURING HORSE STRENGTH 


One of the most-interesting and helpful 
things at the lowa state fair, a new feature 
too, was the machine that determines the 
strength of horses in asteady pull. It may 
be a means in the future to determine the 
value of horses just as the cow test is a 
determining factor in regard to cow values. 

The veterinarian can pronounce a team 
sound, but he cannot tell how much the 
horses can pull. Pull is the one thing 
desired of draft horses and mules, regard- 
less of size. This new machine can deter- 
mine the strength, or pulling power of a 
team. It will doubtless be seen on every 
fair ground in the future with farm and 
city teams contesting for prizes and honors 
in tractive tests. 

It is a heavy hydraulic apparatus set on 


wheels like a truck, with some mechanism | 


which releases the brakes when the team 
pulls the required horsepower set by the 
operator. He may set it for a tractive pull, 
for instance, of 2,000 pounds. Until the 
team pulls a dead weight pull of 2,000 
peunds the brakes are not released. If 


they can release the brakes the wagon or 
truck moves forward as fast as the team 
can pull it. It is usually required they 
move it fifty feet. 

One big team pulled a tractive load of 
2,300 pounds on a cinder road. This is 
equal to ten loads of six tons each on a 
— road. Some teams could start a 
oad, move it a short distance, then give 
out. A veterinarian takes test of pulse 
and wind to determine when a team has 
reached its limit of endurance. 

Such contests reveal that a team has a 
reserve force far in excess of its ordinary 
strength. This is brought to use in getting 
a load out of a mud hole or over a hill. It 
also shows up the training of a team. Both» 
starting and pulling together will be more 
valuable than a team that saws back and 
forth on a start. We predict many a 
spirited contest between farm teams when 
this machine becomes better known. 


WHOSE ROAD? '. 

Occupying the back seat in solitary state 
while more muscular members of the 
party wrestled with a punctured tire, I sat 
beside the road not long ago and consid- 
ered in philosophic vein the ways and for- 
tunes of the world a-wheel. 

The road was a state road. It was 
beautifully constructed and excellently 
maintained. Being a taxpayer of the 
state and county I had made it my busi- 
ness to know the cost of construction and 
expense of maintenance of the road, and 
neither figure was inconsequential. I felt 
a certain sense of proprietorship in the 
road and drew myself up with some pride 
when a tourist whose license plate bore the 
name of another state stopped and asked 
a question and then veer: 

“You have a wonderful road here.” 

“*Yes, sir,” I proudly agreed, “we have.” 








All day long, every day in the year, this 





He stepped on the gas and was on his 
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The little car rattled amiably along at « 
very modest rate, without a bit of dust 
to advertise its passage. 
Close behind the neighbor’s car came a 
a heavy draft horses drawing a wagon- 
of wheat to market. Their great 
plodding hoofs, set down squarely and 
stolidly, left no impression of wear on the 
road. 
Then a long-drawn toot which ended in a 
ive snort announced the arrival of 
another speed-crazed motorist. The fleet- 
ing glimpse I had of his racing little flivver 
as it shot past me revealed the fact that 
this was a member of the new order of the 
Knights of the Grip—oneof those drummers 
whose grips now rattle around in the back of 
their ters as they eat up the mileage 
between the towns they “make”’ in a day. 


car and hundreds like it, are trying to 
make time over roads like ours, and don’t 
a what devastation they leave behind 
them. 

Another hoarse honk and a heavily 
loaded truck from a distant city lumbered 
by. Its huge wheels, with solid rubber 
tires, sank deeply into the recently graded 
surface of “our” road. The depressions 
cut out by the speeding cars I had already 
observed were made deeper and in places 
the hard surface was broken thru and 
heaved up in ridges each side of the wheel. 
The overloaded truck, owned by some aat- 
of-state corporation and recognizing no 
obligations to rules or courtesies of the 
highway, left “our’’ road a sight to make 
the maintainer weep. 

I tried to determine by a problem in 
mental arithmetic just what proportion 
of interest in the road each of us who 
passed that way within a quarter of an 
hour might justly claim. Then I won- 
dered what share of maintenance costs 
each should pay. But my brain is always 
balky when it comes to figures, and as the 
tire was fepaired, I gave it up and only 
weakly asked: 

“Whose is our road anyway?”—O. A. C., 
Nebr. 


NORTHERN SEED POTATOES 


Cass county farmers have been experi- 
menting the past season with plots of po- 
tatoes planted with homegrown seed as 
compared with northern grown seed, that 
is seed from Minnesota, Wisconsin or the 
Dakotas. 

Checking up results at digging they find 
that the northern grown seed yielded far 
better than local seed. A patch of Early 
Ohio from the north yielded 261.6 bushels 
per acre against 193.3 bushels from local 
seed. This is quite typical of all the plots 
tho it was discovered, as should be ex- 








way. 
sure of the great careening car, threw 
clouds of dust into the air and plowed 
deeply into each little depression of “‘our”’ 
road. A second and third car, also bearing 
foreign numbers, flew past before the dust 
from the first had cleared away. 

| Then came a neighbor in a dependable 
little ear which had served him for several 
seasons. He was going into town on an 
errand, And even tho a mowing machine 
and a team of horses were idle during his 
absence, he could not resist the temptation 
to relax a bit as he sat behind the wheel. 





His oversize tires, under the pres-| pected, that seed from one grower will out- 


yield the crop grown from another seed 
grower, even if all come from the north. 
Not enough work has been done with 
potato selection in the middle west to get 
varieties or strain of varieties that will 
produce most profitably. Some sted 
producers are taking hold of this problem. 
Another thing the Cass county experi- 
ments have shown, and that is, that the 
yield is apt to be better the second year 
than the first with imported seed. But 
beyond that it is not wise to go, until more 





evidence has accumulated.—A. S., Iowa. 
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They have more 
than strength 


How an added quality gives “U. S.”’ Boots longer wear 


Rugged strength—that’s what most 
farmers look for when they buy boots. 
Strength to stand kicking around the 
barnyard—tramping over rough ground 
—through ice and slush. 

“U. S.” Boots are built strong. But 
they’ve got something more than 


strength. 


Into every U. S. Boot is put one of 
the most elastic rubbér compounds 
ever used in boot construction. 


Cut a strip of rubber from a U. S. 
Boot—and you’d find it would stretch 
more than five times its length with- 
out breaking! 


The tough fabric reinforcements of 
U.S. Boots are anchored in solid rubber 
as live as an elastic band. 


That’s why U.S. Boots have unusual 
flexibility as well as strength. That’s 
why they stand constant strains with- 
out cracking or breaking. That’s why 
bending and flexing thousands of times 








ing. And that’s why thousands of farm- 
ers in every section of the country are 
turning to “U. S.” today. 

Be sure to ask for “U.S.” It will pay 
you to get the longest wear a boot 
can give you. 


Other “U.S.” Footwear 8 
built for long, hard service 


You'll find every type of 
rubber footwear in the 
big ““U. S.” line. There’s 
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the U. S. Walrus, the fa- 


” THE INSTEP-A series 

— all-rubber overshoe d atulaaned cote 
—the U. S. lace Bootee, forcing layers in the 
i mes un- 

a rubber workshoe for 7 fenibilicy with 


spring and fall—U. S. surprising strength. 


Arctics and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes for the 
whole family. Look for 
the “U. S.” trademark 
whenever you buy—the 
honor mark of the largest 
rubber organization in 


each day leaves them tough and resist- the world. 
wa United States Rubber Company 
os 
“a A strip of rubber cut from a “U. S.”” Boot stretches 











more than 5 times its length without breaking — 
and snaps back into shape like an elastic band. 
pad, This live, elastic rubber is one of the reasons 
ea for the unusual flexibility and long wear of 
veer “U.S.” Boots. 


Asée"U,S: Boots 
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IMPLEMENT SHELTER 





As you ride thru the country, just notice 
how many farm implements are still stand- 
ing out in the fields where used, or in the 
barnlots not yet put under shelter. Often 
those who complain most against the 
prices of farm machinery are those who 
leave their implements out in the weather | 
when they should be under cover. The | 
weather does more damage than wear. It 
adds more to the cost of farm machinery 
than the manufacturers do. 

Big business gets ahead by saving the 
little expenses. W hen farmers are as care- 
ful cf the overhead expenses as business 
houses are, they will be able to weather 
bad times better. Ten percent added to 
the cost of production thru carelessness in 
regard to upkeep is just the same as ten 
percent, taken from. the market price of 
the products, or ten percent added to the 
freight rate. An audience will cheer the 
speaker who berates .h° added cost of 
things they ‘buy, but feel hurt if he eriti- 
cises careless methods which are costing 
ten percent or more in overhead expense 
of production. 

Maybe when you drive into your own 
door yard after noting how many neigh- 
bors are leaving their machinery ott in the 
weather you will see something that should 
be under shelter. A look around may save 
you many dollars, provided your look stirs 
you to action 





HOW TO “WINTER’’ THE TRACTOR 


When the tractor ‘is to be “laid by” 


| refilled prior to spring use. Moreover, the 





for a long period during the winter 
months, first drain out all of the water | 
from the cooling system. To remove the 
water from the radiator alone is not 
always sufficient. Many makes of tractor 
have two or even three drain cocks, and 
all of these should be opened to remove 
all of the water. Look up the instructions 
covering this point found in your instruc- 
tion book which was no doubt supplied by 
the manufacturer. ‘Time and again we 
hear of a cracked engine casting due to 
incomplete drainage of water from the 
cooling system. If the machine is equipped 
with a water pump, instead of the more 
common thermo-syphon system, run the | 
engine for a time during and after the 
water cocks have been opened. A very 
little water allowed to remain will do un- 
told damage, but if the engine is run, all 
of this will be forced out. 

See that all important bearings and 
highly polished parts are well oiled to 
prevent moisture from coming in contact 
with and rusting the surface. To assure 
a good film of oil on the inside cylinder 
surfaces, run the engine at full speed, then 
cut the spark suddenly. This will leave 
the pistons, rings and cylinder walls well 
coated with oil. 

Next, with an oil can filled with fresh 
oil, go over and thoroly oil all joints and 
small bearings on the control levers, shift- 
ing levers, clutch and brake pedals, so as 
to leave them protected from rust. Fill 
and screw down grease cups several turns; 
this will foree grease into the bearings, 
thus preventing the entrance of air and 
moisture. Clean dust and dirt out of the} 
air filter. If the machine is equipped with 
an “air washer,’’ empty out the water. 
This point hardly seems worthy of men- 
tion here, but it is often overlooked and a | 
new part is purchased in the spring to 
replace the one broken by freezing. 

\s to drainage of the crank case and 
gasoline and kerosene tanks, opinions 
differ, but so far as expert opinion is con- 
cerned there is no reason why the. crank 


case should be left empty. Leave it full 
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over winter, then drain it out and wash 
out with kerosene in the spring before 
refilling with fresh lubricating oil. The 
gasoline or kerosene tank may also be left 
full without danger, then drained in the 
spring, but a better plan is to remove the 
gasoline or kerosene and use it for some 
other purpose. In any case, the car- 
buretor should be drained, cleaned care- 
fully and readjusted before the tank is 


tractor stored in or around farm buildings 
with an empty tank is a smaller fire 
hazard than is the one with a fulk and 
sometimes leaking tank. 

Remember that the tractor is an ex- 
pensive and highly valuable machine. | 
Give it a dry winter home under a tight 
roof. Neglect during the “off season’’ 
causes more rapid depreciation than does 
the hardest kind of work on the farm. For 
that reason the tractor used for odd jobs 
thruout the winter often outlasts the one 
used only during the summer months, and 
wood sawing, ete., in two ways helps the 
tractor pay for its keep. Where the trac- 
tor cannot be kept at work, however, see 
that it does not suffer from its winter 
idleness. —J. H. H. A., Wis. 


THE TAX OF T. B. 

The packers have furnished an incentive 
to raise hogs freeof tuberculosis by paying 
a ten cent premium from counties known 
to be free of T. B. In other words, it is 
worth ten cents a hundred to the packers 
to buy hogs that are healthy, and known 
to be free of T. B. before they enter the 
yards. 

Those who ship from counties not free 
of T. B. are taxed ten cents a hundred on 
all the hogs shipped. This tax applied to 
eradication for a while would put most 
any county on the free list. 

‘There seems to be no other way to get 
some folks to take an interest in sanitation 
except to make them pay cash for their | 
neglect. This eradication work will never 
succeed until the producers take a personal 
or financial interest in it. Sentiment alone 
will not do it. 








HOW’S YOUR MAIL BOX? 

A slovenly mail box is often the one 
touch of untidiness in front of an other- 
wise well-kept farm home. Many of them 
totter on their supports like the mast of a 
schooner in a high gale. At the cross roads 
the old-time buggy wheel with its support- 
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ing post sagging pathetically toward the 
next town and quite often a wooden box 
with a hinged cover attached to a tele- 
graph pole and unpainted passes as a mail 
receptacle. If the owners of these un- 
sightly makeshifts could see them as 
assing motorists see them there would be 
ewer of such eyesores on our farms. 

Rural mail delivery came with the’ 
march of qrogress; it has done more to tie 
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up the country with the city than any other 
one thing. It places in the mail box of 
the farmer every morning the day’s mar- 
ket reports and the world’s news. The 
thrifty farmer can do his banking right 
in his front yard when pressure of work 
makes a trip to town during banking hours 
a hardship. Every rural carrier is equipped 
to issue money orders and many othe 
make their bank deposits this way. 

The receptacle for mail should be in 
keeping with the importance and dignity 











of the office it fulfills. It should be a 
standard mail box painted white or if the 
color scheme of the house is carried out, it 


|establishes a complete tie-up with the 


buildings. The supporting post should be 
of ample size either round or square and 
exactly perpendicular in concrete that 
runs below the local frost line. It need 
not be artistic and there is no reason why 
it should be ugly. 





HOGGING DOWN CORN 


Every year some corn wers get 
caught with soft corn when frost catches 
the crops. Certain farms are more subject 
to early frost than others. The texture of 
the soil in spring may delay planting, or, 
lying low along creek bottoms, certain 
fields will frequently get nipped before the 
corn is mature enough to stand it. 

Every year some farmers find them- 
selves short of labor or short of cash to 
pay eorn pickers. These, and those men- 
tioned above, are especially justified in 
having their fields fenced hog tight so they 
can hog down their corn when conditions 
warrant. Some declare that hogging 
down corn is always warranted by any 
hog producer. It saves labor, which is 
money. It spreads the manure in the 
fields. It gets the hogs out of the hoglot 
that may have become foul with filth. 


SOYBEANS FOR SHEEP 


Soybeans are coming more and more 
into favor where they can be grown 
because they fit so well into rotation 
produce a crop the year planted, and 
produce so abundantly of protein feed. 
They make an excellent balance te put 
into the silo with corn, and are also fine to 
pasture down by hogs or sheep in standing 
corn. 

Soybean hay is rather difficult to cure 
because of its succulence and leafage. 
Sometimes it gets caught in rains and to 
all appearances ruined. But sheep will 
eat it when so black it appears to be worth- 
less. Sheep will eat about one-third less 
corn when fed good soybean hay. 


The pom system of marketin ie 
cultural products discourages production 


on the one hand and consumption on the 


other.—Walton Peteet. 
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Christmas Is Just Around the 
Corner. So start today choosing 
your Christmas Gifts 
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20 Complete Christmas Stores 


in Your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


Twenty complete Christmas 
stores, hundreds and hundreds of 
gifts, everything suitable for 
Christmas is pictured in your 
Montgomery Ward Catalogue. 

Toys, games, books, jewelry, 
all the season’s novelties, all kinds 
of practical presents—everything 
to please Man, Woman, Child or 
Infant is offered in this complete 
catalogue. 

If you do not know what to 
give, your catalogue will make 
you a hundred suggestions. It 
will be your best aid to choosing 
the right gift for every friend 
and relative. 

And in this great Christmas 
Catalogue everything is ready 
now. You do not need to wait 
until Christmas is at hand to 

make your selections. You have 
before you now in your Ward 
Catalogue everything you will 
want to buy for Christmas. 


Start Today Selecting Your 
Gifts for Christmas 

The weeks before Christmas 
pass by quickly. So start today 
looking through your Catalogue 
and select your gifts carefully. 
There is an increased pleasure 
both in giving and receiving a 
carefully selected and appro- 
priate gift. 

There are no “‘Christmas 
Profits’’ in Montgomery 
Ward prices 

There are no Holiday prices, 
no ‘‘Christmas profits.”” You pay 
the lowest price of the year for 
every Christmas gift. You buy 
from Ward’s Catalogue at the 
normal, everyday price. 

Your saving in buying from 
Ward’s is, therefore, greatly in- 
creased at Christmas time. So 
study your Catalogue. See for 
yourself the saving. See for your- 


self how much farther your 
money goes, how many more 
presents you can buy. No-one 
need to be omitted from your 
Christmas list if you let Ward’s 
Catalogue be your Christmas 
guide, your Christmas store. 





Order Your Christmas Gifts 
Early. Christmas is just 


around the corner 


We are ready now to handle 
all Christmas orders. Our stocks 
of Christmas goods aré now com- 
plete. Everything is ready. So 
order now. 

Get out your Ward Catalogue 
today. Don’t put it off till 
Christmas time. Don’t wait till 
some things are gone. 

Start today making up your 
Christmas list. Order early. 











MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 


CHICAGO KANSASCITY ST. PAUL 
PORTLAND, ORE. FORT WORTH 


Montgomery Ward 2©@, - 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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Wm- Rogers & Son 
Silverplate 
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Mayfair Pattern 

, Teaspoons $1.75 per 44 doz. | 
4 

; , 
i Men onthe Farm! 
OUR wife or mother would be § 
r greatly pleased to receive as a 
4] Christmas gift some of this hand- 
} some silverplate. 31 
Such a gift is useful as well as §& 
1) beautiful. Andtheguarantee,which  }j) 
H has no lime limit, assures you long- } 
: lasting wear. 3) 
Made and guaranteed by Hi) 
. . . «wy . 4 
WM. ROGERS MFG, CO. ; 
; Meriden, Conn. Succeeded by si 
$I 
Also made in Canada by 3} 














Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Limited 
— Niagara Falls, Oo (em 
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WAY OF CONTRAST 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 








AM still on the sunny side of fifty. 

And yet——! 

Last night I was telling our children 
about the team of oxen Father drove 
when I was a boy. Their <ncestors were 


the sure-footed, quick-moving breed that | 


came with the early pioneers over the 
ridges of the mountains and down into 


the valleys of Ohio, Illinois and Wiscon- | 


sin. They were smallish, red,-sleek and 
soft of skin, long of leg, and fast on the 
road as a horse, when hauling. 

And their sisters were the “Old 
Cow” of the pioneers—good rustlers. 
sharp of horn, given to poaching on the 
neighbors, not thru natural sin but because 
of poor, gapful brush fences, good mothers, 

milkers, members of the family. 


‘When the folks were married, back yon- 


der in Vermont, Great-grandmother’s 
wedding present was the best heifer in 
the barnyard, and she and her brothers 
made the great march to the west, over 
trails that the Indian knew. 

And I saw the last of the great breed— 
or was it the last?—back yonder in the 
Wisconsin hills, forty-odd years ago. 

And today I sat with a + om 
other men, planning the details of a wire- 
less market-reporting service direct to 
farmers. 

I doubt whether any forty years since 
man stood upon the earth cansurpass 
that record of progress. 

As a boy I helped winnow grain as it 
came from the flail, even as men winhow 
grain on the plains of Shinarmillenniums 
ago, and today I sat in a room where the 
harnessed lightnings were talking across 
the continent the commonplaces of mar- 
ket reporting speech. 

Spinning Wheel Days 

There are men still living in almost 
every community—surely within every 
state—who were alive before ever there 
was a modern plow, or mower, or reaper, 
or threshing machine. And I, less than a 
half-century old, have bundled a fleece 
upon my back and carried it away to the 
the spinning women up on the hills, and 
brought it y dntee again, yarn and cloth. 

Quite as wonderful are the changes 
that have taken place in other directions. 
I learned my A B C’s beside a tallow-dip 
candle, before a big-throated old fire- 
— and my first schooling was in a 
og school house wherein the benches 
were hewn by hand out of the native oak. 
McGuffy’s readers and Kerl’s grammar 
are dim memories today, and just yester- 
day, as it were, I walked around, and 
thru, and over, a country school house 
that cost better than a hundred thousand 
dollars—and was worth ic! 

The time Mother broke her arm, back 
yonder when memory first begins, Father 
to make speed, walked and ran the six 
miles to town and the doctor. And when 
Milligan’s rat-tailed ponies came galloping 
into the yard ninety minutes after Father 
left it made an epic story to be told and 
retold all thru the days we were a family 
together. 

What was it that Frenchman made the 
other day? Something close to two hun- 
dred miles an hour, was'it not? And twelve 
miles in twenty-four minutes is merely 
crawling! 


I remember the old dash churn. And 





how we used to set the milk in crocks, 
down in the cool of the cellar. I remember, 
too, how the rolls of butter were carefully 
a eum and wrapped in cabbage leaves, 
and were hawked about from one store to 
another down Water street, and were 
finally swap for a pair of red-topped 
boots with brass tips! 

And the other night I lay awake in a 
‘country town. Across the street from 
the hotel a creamery was lighted up, and 
|men were busy within. I went over, and 
| visited with the manager. He was run- 
ning triple-shift to keep up with the volume 
of cream that was pouring in on him. 
And his was but one of the more than a 
thousand creameries west of the Great 
Lakes built to care for the mighty dairy- 
ing industry that has come out of such 
small beginnings in less than fifty yeers. 

When Distances Were Great 

Again memory stirs me, and I recall 
that bitter afternoon when our daughter, 
now a sophomore in college, ate rat poison. 
| We were out on the prairies, ten miles 
from town, and only a team, tired from 
the day’s work, to get her to the doctor. 
So the mother stayed at home while the 
baby and I raced thru the sunset for her 
life. And when our fight was won, and the 
baby dropped to sleep, the old Doctor 
insisted that she be undisturbed for an 
hour. And then the over-tired team could 
not be hurried home. And out on the road, 
but a couple of miles from town, we met 
her mother, who could wait ng longer to 
know what had happened to her baby! 

Winnifred is only nineteen, and that 
happened before the telephone wires linked 
the prairies into a web of neighborliness 
as they do now. 

When, at the age of fifteen, I struck 
out from home as a hired man, I was 
counted fortunate to get fifty dollars for 
the season of seven months. The huskiest 
man in the neighborhood got but nine- 
teen dollars per month. We got up at four, 
and we did the evening chores after dark, 
especially in July and August. Nowadays 
the hired man parks his flivver in the 
garage, and spends the evenings at the 
movies—and by the same token the 
boss and family do the same! 

Of course,I know there are some things 
—dquite a lot of them, in fact—that are 
out of joint. I don’t need to be reminded 
of them, for they trouble me just as they 
do you. But more than once it has hap- 
yened that a stone-bruise on the heel 
1as kept the traveler on Life’s road from 
looking on the glory of the mountains! 
These things that trouble us today will 
disappear, provided we go to grips with 
them filled with courage and guided by 
the ordinary amount of common horse- 
sense. 

What I am trying to tell you—what I 
want you to get so deeply planted in your 
soul that it will become a foundation for 
your confidence in the eternal goodness 
of things is the fact that in one brief 
life-time we have passed over from the 
World That Was to the Present, and that 
this stride has taken us farther toward 
the things we are striving for than cen- 
turies of painful struggle had done before. 
We are in a world that is new, and pliable 


to our shaping. Let us be of good courage, 














and go forward.—H. J, H, 
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USCO 


CORD 


E makers of Royal Cord 
Tires consider this, next to 
the Royal Cord, the greatest 
tire value that has ever been 
produced. The price is only 
a little more than that of the 
celebrated USCO Fabric. 

The new USCO Cord is made in 
all regular sizes including 30 x 3" 
clincher and in both clincher and 
straight side in 30 x 342". 

It has the familiar, time-tested, 
practical USCO tread It is distin- 
guished from the USCO Fabric by 
three circumferential ribs beneath 
the tread pattern and the United 
States Rubber Company Seal in 
white on the side-wall. 


Built on a new construction prin- 







ciple the USCO Cord in spite of its 
low price more nearly approaches 
the famous Royal Cord in service 
value than any other tire that has 
ever been produced. 


Do not confuse the USCO with 


other low-priced cords. 


It is a high-grade cord tire in 
every respect. 


A scientific tire through and 
through— 


A remarkable tire at a remark- 
able price —one that is stirring up 
the liveliest interest among value 
seeking tire buyers and legitimate 
tire dealers. 

See the new USCO Cord Tire at 


the U. S. Sales and Service Dealer 
—on your next trip to town. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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IT PAID TO DIVERSIFY 

I will never forget a striking example of 
diversification in crops where the failure 
of one crop was the making of another way 
back in 1913—one of the dryest of dry 
years. Your vest pocket would have hid- 
den at one time all the corn produced on 
one or a dozen or a thousand farms. One 
little town shipped in $300,000 worth of 
grain and $150,000 worth of hay and 
roughage for feed in this Kansas county 
seat. This feed was paid for by loans on 
farms and from banks. Well, this par- 
ticular year 1913 John Rowe had eighty 
acres of corn, forty acres of alfalfa, and 
forty acres of pasture for his hogs and 
cattle. 

The spring started out fine. The corn 
was a fine stand. Pastures were good and 
the alfalfa seemed to try to outdo itself 
and an abundance of alfalfa hay was 
gotten from the first cutting. Favorable 
weather allowed all to be put up in best 
possible condition. 

Corn began to wilt. Farmers kept cul- 
tivating and Kansas had fewer when that 
year than it ever had before or since, I 
think. Corn got shoulder high but no rain. 
It began to tassel and no rain fell. It 
withered and died in county after county 
and no rain. 

During these trying times Mr. Rowe had 
nothing much to do but throw alfalfa hay 
to his stock and walk to and from his 
withering cornfield. He would go out into 
the field; look at the dying corn, take a 
glance at the cloudless sky and go back to 
the house and every day he would say to 
his wife, “Mary, we will have no corn this 
year, but I have lots of fine alfalfa hay; 
enough to last me a year and some to sell.” 
“Yes, and I have 1,000 Ancona chickens to 
lay eggs for our store bill,” said Mary, 
trying to encourage him. 

The dry weather got dryer and the hot 
weather got hotter till it became so hot 
there was no comfortable place except in 
the cellar. John made his daily trips to the 
cornfield. One morning Mary said, “How 
is the alfalfa, John? It must be ready to 
cut.” “I haven’t looked at it. I suppose 
it is alldead by now. The corn is and so is 
the pasture, dry as a bone,” replied John. 
“Surely not,” said Mary. “It sends its 
roots down to water, they say. Let’s go 
and see it.’’ Putting on her hat they went 
to see the alfalfa. Going thru the corn- 
field John lit a match and burned a stalk of 
corn to show her how dry it was. When 
they came to the alfalfa field, Mary 
clapped her hands with joy as she saw 
forty acres of fine alfalfaseed ripe, reidv to 
cut. They cut, threshed and sold $2,856 
worth of alfalfa seed from that forty acres 
of alfalfa. 

“You did not think when the drouth was 
killing your corn that it was the best thing 
for your alfalfa, did you? What is bad for | 
one thing is what 1s best for something | 
else,”’ said Mary. 

It pays to raise several kinds of crops.— 
Je W., Nebr. 





POISON GAS FOR CHINCH BUGS, 
\ gas barrage for chinch bugs is the | 
latest wrinkle in controlling one of the 


farmer’s worst pests. Flakes of calcium | 
evanide, which gives off the deadly hydro- | 
cyanic acid gas on exposure to the moisture | 


of the air and soil, are thinly sprinkled | 
along the edge of the field it is desired to 
protect 

Soon after the wheat and other small | 


grain is harvested, the chinch bugs migrate ‘ 


to the cornfields, beside which the calcium 
cyanide is placed. As the bugs atte - to | 
cross the line of poison gas they die = 
stantly. Dust b riers and lines of oil and 
tar have been the former methods of con- | 
rolling chinch b /ugs, but undersome condi- 
tions the calcium cyanide method is con- | 


sidered superior The new method, 
which was worked out by a Kansas inves-| 
tigator, was first put to practical use on the | 


farm of the state agricultural college last | 
summer,—F. M. C., Kans. 
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SPEED-WAGON 


| Made-to-Order Fitness 
for Farm Service 


The Speed Wagon has fleetness for bringing the 
markets nearer,— 









































Certainty of mechanical performance that puts 
an end to wayside stops,— 


Brute power, relatively light chassis weight, sen- 
sible balance and pneumatic tires so that all roads 
can be surely and safely negotiated,— 


Correct capacity for the average farm loads,— 
500 to 2500 pounds,— 


Simplicity and accessibility to promote ease of 
attention and adjustment,— 


Double-frame mounting of owe units for 
smoother driving and longer life,— 


Economy that makes the Speed Wagon the 
cheapest commercial car in the world. 


Designed and manufactured in the big Reo shops, 
—not assembled. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing, 
plus tax. Nearly 100,000 in operation. 
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\ REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich “A Jf 
























=~ 4b - than $150 armor for automobile ~ AY "Weantvely 
ye QA ~ A y. I v4. prevent punctures and blowouts. Guar- 


“get-rich-quick” an But if you [™ anteed to give double tire mileage. 
wide-twake, honest, willing to We Want 2000 Representatives 


work b me and give me at least 


mane OR WOMAN 
the Special Agency (local or trave 
eling) for our great line of House» 


=e MONEY? We Pay $8 a De . Day 




















hold eo > - is 
ing: so tbat inck f capital shall not Shaw Motor Attachment 

addition to their gereus man and pemen whe Makes any bike a 
regular pay. Write] way now making $150 a month i 
lguick white thie) We?,**}." —F cle at little cost, 

lofertsopen. | say don’t cnlos Tt’ Tost irop me x* Free Literature and 

casd txlay for complete particulars SHAW MFG. CO Dep 

Albert Mills, Mgr. 4835 American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. = 
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GOOD CISTERN WATER ] 

In the daily life of every family the 
cistern is an important factor, yet it is| 
often cared for negligently. Soft cistern 
water, if clean and pure, is the most health- | 
ful of all drinking waters. But, being so 
near the dwelling, the cistern easily be-| 
comes polluted from rodents and foreign 
substances, and the pollution, if one is not 
careful, may remain undiscovered for a} 
long time. 

On the farm we have used cistern water 
both fer drinking and for cooking, and it 
is the best water that can be obtained. It | 
is clean and wholesome, and tho a person | 
consume ever so much of it, it does not 
derange the stomach, as do most of the| 
hard well waters. An outside filter re-| 
moves much of the dirt washed off the 
roof, and another brick filter on the bot- 
tom of the cistern prevents all other dirt 
from getting into the water. 

The cut-off should always be turned out, 
so that mice and insects, when they crawl 
down the water conductors, can escape 
on the outside, and not into the cistern. 
The cut-off should also be turned out 
when rain starts to fall, because the first 
water that goes into the cistern is dirty 
from sand, dust, soot, bird droppings, 
etc., washed off the roof. These sub- 
stances contaminate the water,.and also 
make the filth usually found on the bottom 
of a cistern. 

When a cistern is to hold water for 
drinking, it should be cleaned once a year. | 
A good time to do the cleaning is in the 
fall before the winter supply of, water is 
stored. While the cleaning is being done, 
one should also examine for holes and 
cracks in and around the platform, be- 
cause old wooden platforms will often be 
found rotted and broken. Use bricks and 
cement to close up all openings thru which 
mice and insects can enter. The best 
platform is made of concrete, for it con- 
tains nothing that can rot, and has no 
cracks thru which dirt and dust can enter. 
It will last for a long time, and is proof 
against contamination from matter that 
may enter from the ground.—C. O.,Minn. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


The Iowa Supreme Court lately laid 
down in very clear language the law on the 
most important angles of a real estate 
broker’s right to collect a commission on a 
land sale. The decision is in line with what 
the courts of other states hold. 

In this case the court decided the follow- 
ing points: 

Where a landowner lists property with 
an agent ‘‘to find a buyer,” there is nothing 
to prevent the landowner from making 
a sale himself to a person not presented 
by the agent as a prospective buyer. In 
other words, before the real estate man 
can insist on the exclusive right to sell he 
must have an agreement with the owner 
to that effect. And the owner can sell 
directly on terms other than those under 
which he has listed the property. 

In order to recover a commission, the 
land agent must prove that he was em- 
ployed to find a purchaser and that he 
made a sale on the listed terms, or fur- 
nished a prospective buyer who was 
ready, able, and willing to purchase on 
the terms fixed by the owner. 

If land is listed for sale without any 
statement or agreement as to the time for 
payment of the price, the agent must find 
a purchaser for spot cash, unless the owner 
agrees to other terms. 

So, it was decided that plaintiff was not 
entitled to a commission on the sale of a 
farm by the owner, where there was no 
exclusive listing arrangement, and where 
the agent had not produced a prospective 
buyer and was in no way instrumental in 
making the sale.—A. L. H. 8. 








Home Tanning of Leather and Small 
Fur Skins, farmers’ bulletin 1334, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
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A 
Every Bump Costs 
You Money 


The keen, business-headed farmers of 
America have made the Hassler shock 
absorber the world’s leading automobile 
accessory. 

Because they know, from their check 
stubs, that Hasslers DO save them money 
on their Fords. 

And their wives and daughters have 
come to appreciate the superior COM- 
FORT of riding on Hassler shock ab- 





Write for” An Auto 
‘Biography.”” This 
new Hassler booklet, sorbers. 


om Incidentally, passenger comfort means 


its human interest, that you’re saving money on gasoline, tires 


no matter what car 


you drive and upkeep. 


There is the proper type Hassler for every Ford model 


and there is a Hassler dealer in your nearest town 


Rosert H. Hass cer, Ine. 
Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


Rosext H.Hasstca, Lrv., Hamilton, Ontario 


“Flassler 


(SSL 


ecGoisTeReo 





Shock Absorbers 


“One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler equipped” 











ington, D. C. 
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PALATABILITY OF DISCOLORED 
LEGUMES 

We have had a new experience with 
sweet clover, which we have been growing 
for a good many years, that shows the 
palatability of the legume under extreme 
conditions. About the middle of June 
ten acres of sweet clover was cut for hay, 
and as it was a heavy stand we allowed it 
to lie in the swath eight to nine days and 
it cured out in excellent condition so that 
an abundance c* the leaves were saved. It 
was then shocked in medium-sized shocks 
which we expected to put into the barn 
in about ten days or ion the corn culti- 
vating would be out of the way. 

However, some heavy rains came before 
it could be put in the barn, and when the 
shocks were examined a few days after- 
ward they were black. The rain had 
apparently gone right down thru_ them. 
It seemed useless to do anything further 
with it, so we paid no attention toit. one 
the latter part of August we turned a her 
of cattle into the field which had been pas- 
turing on sweet clover in an adjoining field 
since the first week in May. Altho these 
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cattle had free access to abundant swect 
clover pasture all the time, it was not| 
three weeks until they had eaten all that | 
ten acres of what we thought were spoiled 
shocks of clover. | 

We have had somewhat similar experi- | 
ences with alfalfa and soybeans. ein 
tho they are black and look as if nothin 
would eat them or care for them until hal 
starved it is surprising to see how a well- 
fed cow will stand and munch them, but 
she will eat only a limited amount of 
them. Legumes turn black pretty rapidly 
when exposed long to moisture. Soybeans 
standing in the cornfield until late in the | 
winter are sought out by the cows and | 
sheep. Dead sweet clover tops are palat- | 
able in the winter time, alfalfa that has | 
made a good fall growth and the tops| 
allowed to die seem to satisfy the animal 
ans om for dry feed. 

Vhen threshing both our sweet clover 
seed crop and the soybeans, we blow the 
stems into the barn if they are not too 
badly bleached by a long rainy period. 
When they are fed along with good 
succulent silage, the cattle will consume 
them pretty rapidly and the rejected 
coarse stems make bedding which has good 
absorbent qualities. It is an axiom of good 
farming that nothing produced on the 
farm should be allowed to go to waste if 
it can be used in an efficient and economical 
manner, and, since legumes form such an 
important part in our farm operations we 
may find new ways to use them to good 
advantage.—J. L. J., Ind. 








BULLETINS OF INTEREST 
The following list of bulletins may be 
obtained free from the United States de- 

artment of agriculture, Washington, 
DB. C., as long as the supply lasts. Be 
sure to state name and number when writ- 
ing: 

— Bulletin 900, Homemade Fruit 
Butters; 926, Some Common Disinfec- 
tants; 927, Farm House Conveniences; 
1067, Feeding Hens for Egg Production; 
1080, Preparation of Barreled Apples for 
Market; 1096, Frost and the Prevention 
of Damage From It; 1160, Diseases of 
Apples in Storage; 1172, Slaughtering and 
Use of Lamb and Mutton; 1175, Better 
Seed Corn; 1186, Pork on the Farm: Kill- 
ing, Curing, and Canning; 1194, Operatin 
a Home Heating Plant; 1223, The Chinch 
Bug and Its Control; 1250, Green Manur- 
ing; 1265, Business Methods of Marketing 

ay. 

Department Circular 166, Influence of 
Winter Rations on Growth of Steers on 
Pastures; 238, U. S. Grades for Potatoes 
Recommended by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The farmer who does not take time to 
keep posted by reading soon becomes 
rusty at this trade, 











Kodak on the Farm 


Story-telling pictures—such as Grandpa crack- 
ing butternuts—are the sort you’ll always hold 
That’s sentiment. 
your cattle, horses, sheep, or hogs; recording pictures 
of the comparative growth of crops from year-to- 
year—are the kind you want for practical use on 
the farm. And that’s business. 


precious. 


Kodak gives you pictures the easiest way—as your 
dealer can show you—and by means of the autographic 
attachment, each negative is complete even to date and 
You'll be quick to put to purpose this exclusive- 


title. 


ly Eastman feature. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


\ 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Selling pictures of 
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You oan drive any car in heaviest traffic without shift- 
gears. Starts off on high in any weather without 
Tans of beaGnemco Sedans or eualiee. No more 

oul spark plugs or carbon in o Sate Si 

€as into crank case, Try it 30 oa our guarantee 
anacy beck 0 a08 oe a yuben 

our guarantee. YOU A JUDGE. A 

who can handie a wrench can attach it. No boring of 

aew . Write 
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(BRACED PO 
THE CURE for Starter 
Gear Trouble 
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fer Economical Transportation 
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BARBERRY LAW UPHELD 


Iowa attempted to lessen the spread of 
black rust of wheat by outlawing the com- 
mon barberry bush. A test case has now 
been decided by the supreme court and the 
law upheld. This means that state agents 
have the right to enter any property and 
destroy the common barberry when the 
property owner refuses to do so upon 
request. 

The state supreme court of Kansas has 
upheld a similar law. Other states have 
barberry eradication laws. It is best for 
all concerned to comply with these laws, 
and to eradicate the barberry even where 
there is as yet no compulsory law. There 
are better trches than the common bar- 
berry and there is no excuse for trying to 
save it. A 


IS YOUR ALFALFA OVERWORKED? 
Continued from page 13 
mendations are when the crop is to be 
pastured with hogs. He said that farmers 
generally pasture much too closely. The 
alfalfa field should not be made to carry 
too many hogs. One or two main stems 
of each plant should be allowed to reach 
the blossoming and seed setting stage. 
Varieties and Strains 

Scarcely less interesting are Professor 
Graber’s studies with~different varieties 
and strains of alfalfa from many different 
states. He has several hundred small 
plots planted with seed received from 
P dividual farmers a couple of years ago 
and the stands are there to tell their own 
stories. And what is true concerning 
varieties and strains at the Wisconsin 
station is true also in the southern part of 
the cornbelt tho to a less marked extent 
because of the longer growing season and 
less severe winters. 

Professor Graber finds their best 
variety to be Grimm. It withstands the 
winters much better than common and 
yields about the same. Grimm and Baltic 
are just about the same but it is much 
easier to get seed of genuine Grimm than 
it is of genuine Baltic so that Grimm is 
viven the preference. Grimm is to be 
preferred over Cossack because the seed 
of genuine Cossack is high priced and 
hard to obtain. Liscomb has variegated 
colored blossoms like the Grimm and it 
is almost impossible to tell them apart 
in the field, but the Liscomb is not nearly 
as winter hardy as the Grimm. Common 
alfalfa winter kills too readily to be recom- 
mended under Wisconsin conditions. 

In the southern part of the cornbelt 
stands of common alfalfa are not lost 
oftener than once out of several years 
as an average and it is often doubtful 
if it is profitable to pay the difference for 
Grimm seed for southern cornbelt seed- 
ings if hardy common can be purchased 
at fifteen cents a pound less. 

“We find here at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion,” said Professor Graber, “‘a great 
deal of difference in the winter hardiness 
of Grimm seed received from different 
farmers. In a great many cases this is 
due to the fact that many alfalfa seed 
growers think- they have Grimm when 
as a matter of fact they have variegated 
common.” The important point to be 
learned from this fact, according to 
Professor Graber, is that farmers may 
best purchase genuine, certified Grimm 
seed, in sealed bags, thru state wers’ 
associations or from sou-ces that are 
known to be reliable. ; 

Professor Graber’s plots showed great 
differences in the winter hardiness of 
alfalfa from seed received from different 
sections. As indicated from the plots, 
seed from the Dakotas and Montana is 
mosthardy, that from Nebraska and 
Kansas.second, from Idaho third, while 
that-from Utah ranks fourth. 


A gang plow pulls twenty-five percent 
harder if the team is hitched a foot toward 
the land from the true line of draft. 





farm needs two automobiles, one of 
should beaclosed model Chevrolet. 


Eve 


whi 


ww 


The open touring car is best for general . 


use, Carrying passengers or perhaps 
miscellaneous bulky produce or mer- 
chandise, but for cold or rainy weather, 
and for church or social use the family 
needs a closed car, either a 2- nger 
Utility Coupé as illustrated, or the 
5-passenger Sedan. The extra large rear 
compartment is a feature of the Coupé. 


These closed cars are very finely made, 
furnished, upholstered and trimmed. 
The windows are of plate glass and can be 
lowered, providing as much air as an o 
car, yet affording full protection 

ind, rain, snow or cold when raised. 


With a second car on a farm, one is 
always available for those at home when 
the other car is out. 


The low prices of Chevrolet make the 
ownership of two cars feasible for most 


farm families. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


on 





. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Prices Effective September 1, 1923 Five United States manufac- 

f. o. b. Flint, Michigan turing plants, seven assembly 
Superior ow Tomne os oeee plants and two Canadian 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 640 plants give us the largest pro- 
Superior 5-Pass. ee ok 908 duction capacity in the world 
Superior ae. -. 2 for high-grade cars and 
Uuiliry Eaves ; Truck Chassis . 550 make possible our low prices. 
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GREENS, HENS 


Handed a Lemon, Warren Farrand Proceeds to Make Lemonade 


> . By I. J. MATHEWS 

















There was bloom, plenty of it, but who can raise a family on apple blossoms alone? 


wlio, when handed a lemon, takes it and makes lemonade. 

Five years ago, Warren Farrand, a young farmer in Eaton 
county, Michigan, bought a fifty acre farm just east of Eaton 
Rapids. His program was to be apples, alfalfa and poultry. 
Chis farm had a ten-acre apple orchard on it containing 289 
Ben Davis apple trees. 

Imagine how high a man’s nerve must have registered to take 
on fifty acres of poor rundown land five years ago at $100 per 
acre. 

Having helped his father renovate several small orchards in 
the community, Warren felt that he knew how to take care of 
trees, but says he learned a lot more from these Ben Davises. 

He started spraying the first year but he got no fruit; the 
next year he sprayed again, but with exactly the same result. 
The trees blossomed full, but the fruit did not set. Then he 
wondered if there wasn’t something needed besides spraying. 
And he also wondered why a tree would blossom but not bear 
fruit. Apple blossoms are pretty—beautiful poems have been 


"Ti inimitable Bill Nye once defined an opéimist as a man 


who can raise a family on 


tured the orchard, taking all of nature’s fertilizer to the barns 
with them. When confined in the orchard, as soon as they 
filled up, they sought the corner nearest the house. Here the 
manure was left. Result: five trees that bore, in addition to 
the outer rows. \ 

He concluded that plant-food must be lacking. These trees 
had grown, they had exhausted the plant-food originally in the 
soil and none having been added, they were at a standstill. 
Warren Farrand knew that he could make them bear if he gave 
the trees a vigorous pruning but he knew he couldn’t get any 
quantity of fruit without bearing surface, and remember, he 
recognized that he must pick a lot of apples off these Bens if 
they paid out. . 

He says he might have made them bear a little better by tear- 
ing up the sod but that would introduce an unwelcome facto: 
work, and it would merely liberate the plant-food locked up i: 
oe a and assist the trees to tug at the soil just that much 
larcer. 

Instead, he added plant food to the soil. The first shot, he 
used ammonium sulphate, 
four pounds to the tree. He 
has been fertilizing now for 





apple blossoms? Plainly it 
was Warren Farrand’s next 
move. 

So he started in pruning? 
No. Cultivating? No. 
Thinking? Yes, and feeding. 
His experience will interest 
thousands of farmers,who 
have a small orchard in sod 
and feel that they have not 
the time to break it up and 
cultivate each year. Far- 
rand has demonstrated that 
just as good eating apples 
and better looking ones can 
be grown in sod. 

This orchard was in ter- 
rible shape when he bought 
it. The place had been 
rented for six years and 
cattle had pastured it above 


penned about them—but 











three years and it is easy 
to pick out the trees that 
have not been treated. He 
has left a row of trees in 
the orchard unfertilized. 
When he gets discouraged, 
he can stroll down thru 
them and come back in fine 
spirits, or they remind him 
t he is making progress. 
His experience started 
the Michigan agricultural 
college to conducting ex- 
periments in the orchard to 
determine how well ferti- 
lizers pay when used on 
trees in sod. The results | 
quote are from these ex- 
riments wherein certain 
locks of trees were given 








and below for that length 
ot time. 

The first year, Warren 
had turned in hopefully 
with his sprayer giving the trees four summer sprays. Blooms 
yes, 289 separate bouquets of them, but apples, none. He stood 
it without a murmur the first year; he hadn’t expected much 
until the trees recovered from their cow-trimming. But the 
next year he looked forward to picking apples out of those 
trees. And that year he realized that there must be somethin 
lacking in the soil. The outer row of trees all the way aroun 


the orchard bore a crop but the rest of the trees, except five . 


in the upper corner near the house, bore nothing. 
Then he commenced to reason. Cultivated fields were on all 
sidés and the roots of the outer row of trees extended into soil 


that had not been robbed of its fertility. The cattle had pas- 


Take it from Warren Farrand, a well fed tree will bear 


different fertilizer applica- 
tions. 

In these experiments, the 
, outer row of trees has not 
been used. The plots are three rows containing six trees each. 
The weights of apples borne are secured from the six trees in 
the middle. 

Walking thru the orchard, we came to a few trees that were 
unthrifty. There were many bare twigs in the top and what 
leaves were left: were a yellowish green. Very few apples were 
hanging here. 

“T suppose you know what these trees are,” Farrand said. 
A blind mar could have spotted them as the ones that had not 
been fed. “Yes,” he went on, “that’s it. I have sprayed them 
just, the same as the others but they have not had any fertilizer. 

bese trees have been averaging (Continued on page §4 
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Anew GENERAL MOTORS 
achievement - 








OLDS MOBILE ~ SIX 





An Oldsmobile and a SIX for $750. 
Think of it! Here is the car that offers 
you what you have long been waiting 
for—the opportunity to buy six-cylinder 
flexibility, smoothness and power, and 
at a low four-cylinder price. 


And— it is an Oldsmobile. In spite of its 
amazingly low price, it brings you the 
beauty and refinement which have always 
characterized Oldsmobile cars. It gives 
you a highly developed automobile 
that is the result of Oldsmobile’s 


by Comparison 








Touring 
Sport Touring “"72%0°* 
Coupe. 


twenty-six years of manufacturing exper- 
ience, reinforced by the unmatched 
engineering, research and purchasing 
facilities of the great General Motors 
Corporation. 


We invite you to inspect the new 
Oldsmobile Six at dealers’ showrooms 
throughout the country. You will find 
an achievement in motor cars, that is 
General Motors’ answer to the public’s 
insistent demand for a good, but very 
low-priced six. 


- §750 Roadster . . . *750 
| Ea 
1035 Sedan .. . 1095 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buy 
easy. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax additiona 


Wins OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The surest insurance against rabbit injury 
is the tree protector 


HOW TO PREVENT RABBIT INJURY 


Several years ago I had the pleasure (?) 


of bridge-grafting eighty percent of the 
trees in a four-acre orchard. It took be- 
tween two and three hundred water 


sprouts and quite a bit of time—several 
days in fact, since I was an amateur at the 
grafting job at that time—to save those 
trees. It taught me a lesson: I am thru 
the bridge-grafting on my place. I put 
protectors on the young trees along about 
this time of the year. 

There are several mighty good tree 
protectors on the market, made of wire, 
thin wood veneer, or of other material. It 
only takes a moment to slip a protector 
onto a tree, and no rabbit is going to put 
its teeth to that tree, unless deep, drifted 
snows allow it to reach the lower ene wg 

I have had no occasion to use protectors 
higher than the trunk of the tree. I believe 
[ would use pure limesulphur on the 
branches and upper trunks if snow should 
drift high in the young orchard. Paint 
the limesulphur on liberally. If you have 
some left over, with lots of sediment in it, 
that is the very thing to use. It seems to 
spoil the flavor of the bark for most 
rabbits. 

Last fall I was down in a northeastern 
Kansas orchard planted by an elderly 
gentleman who hated rabbits but had to 
put up with them anyway. He bundled 
cornstalks about each tree trunk and tied 
them there with binder twine. 

An Iowa orchardist, neighbor of mine, 
who lives only a few miles from me, always 
gets this hardware cloth from his hardware 
dealer, and fits a cylinder of this about 
each young tree. He makes the cylinder 
about six inches in diameter, using some- 
thing less than two running feet of hard- 
ware cloth two feet wide. He fits the 
poatoster so that a couple of inches of the 
ottom is in the earth, and thus he is in- 
sured against mice injury, too. Some 
others use paper, etc., but protectors im- 
pervious to light must be removed in 
summer, 

Above is a picture taken in a Missouri 
orchard where upwards of eight thousand 
other trees are protected in the same way 
my friend provides protection. 

I don’t know what you figure a tree 
worth, but I do know that the cost of pro- 
tectors, either ready ms ade or home made, 
is low-priced insurance 


HOW TO GET GOOD TREES 


There is a bearing orchard near my old 
home which was set out some eighteen 
years ago. Among the trees there was 
supposed to be a Red June, a half-dozen 
Jonathan, some Grimes, and two or three 
other varieties 
and only 
qo it. But the tree intended for Red June 
aurned out to be an Early Harvest; the 
trees that were expected to be Jonathan 

re half Gano, and that a far erv from 
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Mr. A. J. EVANS, Fort Valley, Georgia, i is 
probably the biggest peach grower in the 
world. The picture above shows Mr. Evans 
ey in an orchard of 11000 Elbertas in a 
single block. Even at 19 years of age, these 
treescon’ continued in profitable bearing, and, most 
remarkable of all, 95% of the original trees 
were still sting. And never did they have 
any other dormant spray than SCALECIDE! 


Here again is proof that SCALECIDE is the 
most profitable dormant spray to use—that it 
is the choice of big growers whose large ex- 
periences make them undisputed authorities. 


Once when asked about results he secured 
with SCALECIDE, Mr. Evans said, “I can best 
reply by stating that a few days ago I offered 
to wager $1000 to $100 that there was not a 





The Biggest Peach Grower in 
The World Uses SCALECIDE 


healthier orchard in the South or one that 
had produced as many dollars for its owner.” 


When successful men like Evans use SCALE- 
CIDE, why not let SCALECIDE be your dormant 
spray? Then you will know that you’ve done 
all that can be done at that particular time by 
any dormant spray or combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application con- 
trols aphis, pear thrips, leaf minor,case bearer 
and leaf roller. Either fall or spring spraying 
with SCALECIDE controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight cankers 
from which are spread fire blight, collar rot 
and root rot. And in addition to controlling 
these insects and diseases, year after year use 
of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. 
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Wwe GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in 
w three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part wih hme lig sulfur, grving the 

rts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than the part 

—i the judgment of three ye fruit growers—or we will refund the money you have 
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for the new booklet, “The Ounce of Prevention”. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order direct from us. In any event, write today 
lt is a very helpful treatise on spraying — and free. 


Address Dep't 48 


B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY 


<THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY“) 
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National Rail ways 
excursions will also be arranged. 


DeWITT FOSTER 











TREES cer ‘our prices 


It will pay you. Direct to Planters in Lar, or 8mall 
Lote by Express, Freight or Parcel Post, 
Catalog. Pear, Plom, Cherry Berries, . 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vines an Shrube. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 











This was a home orchard, | 
a half acre of ground is devoted | 


FARM LAND ON KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


o oo Ae can be had at 

prices and terms of 

sale, in Seuthwestein | arate. Western Arkansas. 
Eastern Oklahoma, Western Louisiana and Eastern 
Texas. Fertile soils, fine climate, abundant rainfall, good 
health. Write for information concerning this region to 
| Immigration Bureau, K. C. S. Ry No. 404 
K. C. 8. Ry. Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 





We carry no advertisements from merchants 
we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 


railway rates are in effect for 

landseekers and their effects to encourage 

nspection along the lines of the Canadian 
. Personally cond 


Supt. of Resources, Canadian 
Dept. 2088, Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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for Success! 


(1) Low Priced Lands (2) Big Yields 
(3) Good Average Prices 
Bigger Yields Make More Money, 


Canadian farmers are not dependent on high 
ing pay. The rich land, low in cost, yields abundantly. Thousands 
now own their own farms in Canada. Coming here with no greater 
opportunity than is now offered you, some have been able to pay 
for their farms—from the value of one year’s crop! 


Easy Payments—Low Prices yo ow na tone 
and Taxes—Increasing Values 


age of $20.00 an acre. Such land yields abundantly and is suitable for grain growing 
and mixed farming. Our booklet shows the yields per acre. 
a small first payment, usually 10% or less —the balance 

spread over a term of years, with low interest rates and small land tax. No tax 
at te aif on buildings, improvements, animals, machinery or personal property. 
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Our free illustrated book tells what others 






have ined by going to Canada. Read the 
. You'll be convinced there is a better 
chance for your name and 
for the Book now—today—before 







it’s too late. Let us help you —our advice 
is free and without obligation. 


National Railways, 
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Several! very fine 
FARMS WANTED. ss=*escbuns: 
ings showing 


good netincome will trade for farms in Southern 
Minnesota or Iowa. R. F. GOLD, 623 Metro- 
olitan Bank Bida., Minnea aie Minnesota 


This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 
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Jonathon. ‘There are a couple of Haas 
that surprised the farm family antl Roman 
Stems took the place of Grimes. 

This farmer regards it as something of a 
joke, but some others wouldn’t. I wouldn't. 
1 doubt if you would. 

There's a way to get good trees and the 
sort you want. Make up your mind early 
get your order in early, and give or senc 
that order to a good reliable nursery that 
is in the business to stay. Such a nursery 
will. expect to sell you trees some years 
from now, and there will be no disappoint- | 
ment in dealing with them. } 

When you place your order for nursery | 
stock early, specify the date for delivery. 
Make a point that there are to be no sub- 
stitutions without your consent and make 
a note of it on the face of the order. 

Since one-year-old trees suffer less | 
shock from the transplanting they are | 
usually recomménded, but either one or | 
two-year olds may be used. 





THE NATIVE PERSIMMON 


During my travels I have often had | 
conversations with persons concerning the 
propagation of the native persimmon in 
localities where the tree is not indigenous. 
The success, or rather the disappointment 
has been very uniform. Almost the uni- 
versal experience has been that the trees 
do not stand transplanting like fruit trees, 
that the trees would nearly all die the first 
season, some would live until almost to 
the bearing age and die while occasionally 
a solitary tree, seldomly more than one, 
would live but would not bear. One man 
stated that his tree would start the fruits 
but that they would fall off while yet very 
small. 

Taking up these difficulties separately 
we must note that the persimmon, like 
other native trees, has a long tap root and 
for that reason will not stand transplant- 
ing as well as some other species of trees. 
The persimmon is not likely to live when 
transplanted if it has been cut off at spade 
depth. It is necessary to go deep in order 
to get enough of the main root to insure 
success in transplanting. 

There is always more or less trouble ex- 
perienced in getting trees to grow where 
trees never have grown. The action of 
the sun and the wind, together with soil 
conditions and the presence of excessive 
moisture or the absence of it in sufficient 
quantities, will have a bearing on the 
growing of trees that may be set out. 

The native persimmon ought to bear 
wherever the tree will grew ai all, provid- 
ing it has the same opportunity that it has 
in its native locality. The reason that 
these solitary trees do not bear is because 
the flowers of one tree are not both male 
and female. 

In the section of the country where the 
writer lives the persimmon is a pest in the 
localities. It is not at all uncommon to 
come into a persimmon grove of a dozen 
bearing trees, while ten rods away, prob- 
ably forty rods or even a quarter of a mile 
may stand a few other trees of this same 
variety, much larger, perhaps, but totally 
barren. Visitors suggest that we cut 
these down and make room for trees that 
will bear. These trees are as necessary as 
the bearing trees, tho not so many of them 
are necessary and usually not more than 
one barren tree is found to a dozen bearing 
trees. The writer does not recall having 
seen barren and bearing trees closer than 
ten rods of each other. Thus it is neces- 
sary to get trees from different patches or 
thickets in order that not all of the trees 
bear the same kind of flower. You might 
be successful in transplanting a number of 
the trees, but if they all grow pistilate or 
all staminate flowers there will be no fruit. 

We have never heard of any enemy of 
either tree or fruit that need cause any 
anxiety after the trees have gotten a start. 
Do not permit too much tramping about 
the trees as this is very injurious to them 
and prevents sprouts starting to replenish 
your orchard in the future.—E., J, R., Ill. 
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CHAMPION 
2695... 


Jrunk Extra 

















Observe the generous loading  Willys-Overland now presents the first 
pees Baek at Gig treat enne— real all-purpose car—the new Overland 

with equase comers.” Champion! Exclusive features, utilities and 
economies! Benefits never before offered 
the farmer, the dairyman, the stockman, the 
business-man and the American family! 


The new Overland Champion fits itself to 
you. Both front and rear seats are adjust- 
able forward and backward to accommodate 
short people and tall people—no stretch- 
ing for pedals—no leg cramping! 
Both front and rear seats and upholstery 
OI er are entirely removable. Take out the rear 
oe a ~ My y Te seat and upholstery and you have 50 cubic 
rate aca evens = feet of clear space for farm tools, truck, 
groceries, milk cans, luggage, camping 
duffle— anything! 
For camping, front and rear seats and up- 
holstery make up into a wide restful bed 
the full length of the body! 


Doors both front and rear—like the famous 
Willys- Knight Coupe-Sedan! Real ease, 
without seat tilting or climbing, when 
getting in or leaving the car —for loading 
and unloading bags, boxes, tools and cans. 





























Front seat adjusts forward to 


put foot pedals in easy reach A handsome family car with body of steel, 


7 Sa - and washable blue Spanish long grain up- 
: holstery. A sturdy work car of unmatched 


utility,cradled on Triplex springs(Patented). 


An all-year car. And above all, Overland 
quality and reliability, with astonishing 
economy! 


See the new Overland Champion quickly! 


Touring $495, Roadster $495, Red Bird 
$695, Coupe $750, Sedan $795; f. o. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change 
prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys- Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 





























The row of walnuts at the right is 
growing into money 


SHADING MAKES CLEAN TRUNKS 

In planting walnuts it is of great impor- 
tance to use plenty of seed. Single rows of 
walnuts seldom make good logs no matter 
how large they grow, for they branch so 
low and grow such large limbs that the log 
value is lowered. Nature plants her trees 
thick and thins them by the survival of the 
fittest, and they grow tall and slender with 
the lower branches being killed off from 
lack of light. The rowon 3 to keep enough 
top for growth sends them up and up, and 
the young trees that die and the dead limbs 
from the others with the leaves add humus 
that keeps the soil in the best of condition. 

For best resulgs we must imitate nature 
and plant the nuts thickly and let the little 
trees grow thickly until they reach up- 
ward, but we can plant in rows and culti- 
vate for the fif®8t few years, and give a 
covering of manure now and then, and 
hasten the growth very much. Note the 
difference in these trees. The row at the 
right is the middle one of three, and the one 
on the left is west of it, while the one east is 
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like it. The trees are lower branched, 
have not killed out as many weak ones, 
and few of them will make good straight 
logs. The trees of the middle row have} 
long straight trunks and to all appearances 
have made a better growth than either of 
the other two rows.—L. H. C., Kans. 





A YOUNGSTER’S INHERITANCE 


Are you laying up money or lands or | 
other property to leave your children | 
when you die? Why not get an inherit- | 
ance for them in afew years while you are | 
living to see what they do with it? | 

If forty or fifty years ago our ancestors 
had set apart the roughest land on the 
farm for awoodlot,and had kept the finest 
and best of the saplings for their children, 
those children would now be richer than 
if the land had been plowed and planted 
all these years and the money saved for 
them. Of course conservation was un- 
known in those days, and now farmers are 
saying that they have so little help that 
they cannot undertake anything so for- 
midable as tree growing. 

On our place we are enlarging our straw- 
berry and asparagus beds year by year as 
our son grows, and are teaching him to 
care for them, pick and sell the produce in 
order to convince him that farming does 
pay. On every hand he hears that farmers 
have nothing and that the bottom has 
dropped out of crops, but when he comes 
in with a handful of money from his fruit 
he doesn’t take much stock in the doleful 
tales. During the past week, as I write, 
he has sold fifteen dollars worth of straw- 
berries and that is pretty good for a fifteen- 
year-old lad. The asparagus is not as yet 
yielding any returns, but before he is 
graduated from high school there will be 
all that he can handle and still take care of 
his studies. We are also adding cherry 
and other fruits, taking care to 
select such things as will not conflict with 
school. 

Other people are shrewdly planting 
ireas to profitable crops for their 
children in this section also. A girl in high 
school sells from two to three dollars’ 
worth of asparagus in a restaurant every 
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CA Simple Guide to 
Proper Food Selection 


Nourishment—Grape-Nuts with cream or 
good milk contains every ele- 
ment necessary for perfect nu- 


trition. 


Digestibility— 


Flavor— 


Character~ 


Economy— 


















Grape-Nuts is partially pre- 
digested by 20 hours’ baking. 
It is easily assimilated by child 
or adult. 


Grape-Nuts, made of wheat 
and barley, is sweet with nat- 
ural sugar self-developed from 
the grain in the making. It has 
a delightful, nut-like flavor. 


Grape-Nuts is real food—the 
kind you can depend upon for 
strength and energy. Its crisp 
granules invite thorough mas- 
tication, thus helping to keep 
the teeth and gums healthy. 


Grape-Nuts is so compact that 
a package contains many serv- 
ings; and each serving pro- 
vides unusual nourishment. 
A portion for the cereal part 
of a meal costs about one cent. 


Grape:Nuts 
FOR HEALTH 
“There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, /nc., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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To use and intro. 
duce the great- / 

est improve-/ 
ment in Inner 
Tubes since 
autos were jj 
invented. Air \ 
gauge invalve 
stem of every 
Tube shows at 
a glance through = b. 
the Unbreakable Trans- - q 

parent Valve Cover amount of air in tires. (5) 
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AiR-GAGE ‘tx: Tubes 


—sell on sight te almost am car quan See b 4 
ve trouble, time, w ex one- 

te life of tires, Paul —, bee peetite selling direct to 

ear ownere. Our million dollar y can more - 

Bsck"telis how the Pact Ping wil'geart you fp this big tomer” 

making businese without toohal Write fer Free Tedey. 


THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Oept.gn, Salisbury, N.C. 











We Guarantee Our Advertisements 






S| ARROW GRIPS 


Prevent Skids 
and Slips 


Truck wheels slipping on wet, muddy 
oricy roads maaan bast power and danger. 
Arrow Grips give positive traction. 
Prevent accidents. Cut haulage costa. 
Only two parts—clamp and chain. 
Quickly attached and detached. Con- 
venient, economical, For all solid tire 
trucks. 


At Dealers or Write, Giving Make of Truck 


Set for FORD 1-TON SOLID TIRE 
TRUCK at Dealers or Direct—only $12.28 


ARROW GRIP MFG. CO., Inc. 
Dept. S, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED AT ONCE 
Become Draftsman and earn $50 to $100 a week: No 
experience uired. Big demand; Splendid oppor- 
tunities; Cl work. Learn in spare_time at home. 
Send for our Free book. Just out. No charge 
Address: Dept. 2284 Chicago Tech. , 118 E. 26th8t., Chieage 



































morning in season. Sne could hardly pick | ’ 


and bunch more than that, and the family 
is too busy to help. Another man has 
started his sons to raising gladiolus bulbs 
for market, as they come after school is 
dismissed and can be dug in ‘he fall at odd 
times. 

Our boy’s chum has an acre of potatoes 
all his own, because he could put. them in 
after school was out and get them out of 
the way before the fall term. 

It takes forethought and management 
to find something that will encourage the 
youngsters and not heap too much work 
upon them in school hours. One boy is 
quietly getting a start in peonies for mar- 
ket, and while getting no immediate returns 
he thinks the college fund that he will have 
later will compensate him for the wait. In 
the meantime he is raising some quick- 
growing garden crops. 

If farmers could bear in mind that some 
fine fruit trees are a permanent invest- 
ment not only for the children while at 
home but for the farm, it would be easier 
to induce them to add a few each year to 
the orchard. Tulip bulbs always sell well 
and make a nice little side issue for a boy 
or girl. By beginning slowly and working 
up the youngeters grow with the business. 
The sight of a large plot of tulips or hya- 
cinths a few decades back would have been 
regarded as a sinful waste of time, but now 
bulbs are a money crop on many small 
farms. 

Time was when the small farmer was 
looked upon with pity by his neighbor 
with the many acres, but the small farmer 
who learned to farm intensively and do 
without hired help to a large extent went 
steadily on and now knows how to get 
almost as much off his little place as hi 
handicapped neighbor does off of his big 
one. 

So we feel that an asp bed that 
will yield several hundred dollars without 
the trouble of planting the crop each year 
and then follow that with strawberries that 
will give perhaps as much more, using 
early, medium and late varieties in suc- 
cession, will be better for our boy than to 
lay money in the bank until we are dead 
and gone. Here and now we wish to help 
him with his inheritance, and already he 
is manifesting a lively interest in the crops, 
and particularly the money. It is quite a 
while for a boy to wait for a calf to-grow 
into beef, but strawberries—well, that is 
a different matter. Other things will be 
added as he grows older and we hope he 
will always be what we are—lovers of the 
country.—W. K. 


DOES YOUR SOIL NEED LIME? 


There is an old saying to the effect that 
to determine sour or sweet garden soil, 
plant a beet. If the beets grow vigorously 
* and are tender and well flavored, the soil 
is not greatly in need of lime, according 
to the experts at the New York college 
of agriculture. 

There are more exact chemical tests 
which may be made, continues the state- 
ment, but since lime is cheap and bene- 
ficial to practically all vegetables, it is 
well to assume the need and apply it with- 
out testing. One pound to thirty square 
feet is an average application. A very 
sandy soil should have less, and a clayey 
soil more, especially if it hasa dark color, 
which is an indication of-the probable 

resence of a considerable amount of 

umus. Lime is best applied after plow- 
ing. Harrowing and working of the soil 
at planting will mix this with the soil 
sufficiently. 


Intensive Farming, by L. C. Corbett, 
deals with the subjects of interest to the 
man who is farming his ground intensively 
and will be of particular value to those 
fayming for the city trade. Some of the 
subjects discussed are vegetable, fruit and 
small fruit growing, growing, irriga- 
tion and plant bréeding. 146 pp. Cloth 
bound. Maemillan. Price $1. 
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First-class power 
\ delivered toa long list 
rT: of belt jobs 


for Plowing and Belt Work 


The remarkable new warranty covering 
the crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bear- 
ings in McCormick-Deering Tractors may 
well prove the deciding factor in your own 
investment. The ironclad agreement, printed 
below, provides you with a lasting security 
covering these important parts of the tractor. 
It is evidence of quality in the entire tractor. 
It is an indicator of practical design accurate 
assembly, and long life. 


Do your plowing speedily and well with a McCor- 
mick-Deering and fit your tractor to fall and winter 
work. McCormick-Deering Tractors are designed to 
handle belt jobs as you want them 

SPECIAL handled. And McCormick-Deering 
WARRANTY] machines are made to work right 


tere mond with tractors. The combination 


The Seller agrees to can’t be beat. 
Trepiace e e wo- 
Beatin Stet Stop at the McCormick-Deering 
mick-Deering tractor. | dealer's and go over the construction 
ould it break during 
the life of the tractor, | and the features of these tractors. 
provided the broken 
parts are promptly re- | Study the value of replaceable wear- 
turned to the factory or 7. e . 
oneofthe branchhouses. | jing parts, the unit main frame, ball 
Further, the seller ‘ ° 
agrees to replace free any and roller bearings at 28 points, 
Crankshaft Ball Bearing ee 
in the 10-20 or 15-30 Me | etc. And remember this important 


Cormick-Deeri 

which may break, wear fact: When you buy a McCor- 
the ife of, the tractor, mick-Deering Tractor you get all 
fective ball bearing is | necessary equipment—throttle 


omptly returned to the 


cory or one of the | GOVEFNOr, belt pulley, platform, fend- 
rare en ers, brake, etc. No extras to pay for. 














Make your power investment safe from every point of view by 
placing an order for a McCormick-Deering | 5-30 07 10-20 Tractor 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave, Of Americs = Chicago, Il. 
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FRUIT DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

Suggestive of the splendid agency for 
good the truck may prove to be in pro- 
moting the movement of marketing farm 
crops direct to the consumer, is the method 
the Kickapoo Development Company is 
employing in Wisconsin. The company in 
units of many farms is operating a thou- 
sand acre cherry and apple orchard and 
grape vineyard on the hills of the Kicka- 
poo river. They ave developing the great 
fruit farm along the same scientific lines 
that are used in the West, and now that 
the trees are coming into bearing will 
market the crop as far as possible by truck 
direct to the consumer. 

A start was made this year with cherries. 
Each morning about six o'clock during the 
cherry season four trucks left the orchard 
in the four directions. A territory of 
about forty miles distant from the orchard 
was covered by each of the trucks, so that 
cherries direct from orchard were deliv- 
ered by the trucks to village folks, farmers 
and townspeople over a circle having a 
diameter of eighty to ninety miles. 

The trucks carried about seventy-five 
crates to a load, and the cherries sold 
readily at $2.25 a crate off the wagon. A 
comparatively low price, but that was on 
one of the days of the biggest pick when it 
was necessary to move the fruit rapidly. 








| 








The truck materially shortens the road 
between the grower and consumer 


The earlier fruit was shipped in carloads to 
nearby cities and at higher prices. 

Che apple and grape crop was trucked | 
over the same territory as the cherries| 
were. At the same time carlots will be 
shipped to cities in Wisconsin, lowa and 
Minnesota, but not to any more remote} 
points. Their whole aim is to build up a} 
near-at-home market, in contrast to the 
thousand-miles-away market of the west- 
ern fruit growers, and they confidently be- 
lieve that with the trucks and the large 
population within a radius of one hundred 
and fifty miles they can bring this to pass. 
Most. of the fruit sold in this area in recent 
years has come from the West, for there | 
has been a serious decline thru the region | 
in the care given to fruit-growing. 

With the much smaller expense of bring- 
ing fruit to customérs compared with the | 
high freight rates on long-haul western | 
fruit shipped into Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the company has faith it will 
be able to get the business, because it will 
be possible for them to undersell the west- 
ern growers and at plenty of profit. 

‘Just as good apples, cherries and grapes 
can be grown in the north middle states 
as in the West, if the same scientific care is 
given the orchards,” Says R. L. Martin, | 
foreman of the Kickapoo Development | 
Company. “That's the kind of care we | 
are taking of ours. With just as good | 
fruit, we expect to beat the western grower 
in the selling end of the game. He is a} 
thousand miles away from his market, 
while we hope to be never farther than 
one hundred and fifty miles distant.”’ 

Here is an idea for farmers or groups of | 
farmers who can take advantage of local 
cooperative selling. The fruit must be 
good to compete with fruit shipped in, but 
good fruit will sell readily, and there is a 
good margin for profit.—F’. L. C., Iowa. 
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& On Every Farm « 


Successful Farming believes every 
farm family needs and deserves the 
products of a home orchard. Every 
farm family can and should have 
the health and pleasure to be derived 
from an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thousands 
of home orchardists proves the fam- 
ily can have this fruit, and that the 
orchard large enough to insure a full 
supply every year will, in most years, 
return a profit besides. 
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ALL FARMERS CAN GROW FRUIT 

Is there any reason why farmers in the 
north and northwest portions of the 
Mississippi valley cannot have their own 
fruit? 

A. F. Yeager, horticulturist at the North 
Dakota agricultural college says no. He 
goes further. He points out the things 
that can be grown, and says, ‘Any part of 
the state,’’ speaking here of North Dakota, 
of course, tho this can be applied to sur- 
rounding states, ‘“Any part of the state 
that can raise other crops can grow fruit.” 

A few years ago most farmers thruout 
this region had come pretty definitely to | 
the conclusion that fruit growing was one 
thing at least in which they could not 
succeed. They had tried with little suc- 
cess, and in view of the varieties they tried 
to grow it was natural that they should 
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Take it as a whole, farmers thruout this 
section of the country could get far better 
results with their fruit if they would pay 
a little more attention to the location of 
their shelterbelts. It is not always the 
cold that ruins the apple crop so much as 
the dry, hot winds of the summer. _ For 
this reason the shelterbelt is best located 
on the south and west sides of the orchard. 
If those of you in this section wish a 
shelterbelt to protect the buildings on the 
north and west, then it will be best to put 
the orchard outside the shelterbelt, and 
to the north of it. Or you can put a row of 
shelterbelt trees to the south, if you put 
the orchard within the belt, and thus have 
a three-sided protection, open only to the 
east. I know of one farmer just on the 
ragged edge of this region of more rugged 
climate who has had quite good success 
with an arrangement of this sort. 

So far as excellence of condition of the 
fruit is concerned, do not think for a 
minute the Dakota grower is handicapped. 
He cannot grow the wide variety, but he 
can grow his fruit clean and free of worms 
and scab even easier than his brother 
grower farther south. The winters will 
take great toll of the insect life, and the 
shorter growing season will reduce the 
number of broods of insect pests. 

There is a list of fruits recommended 
which was prepared at a meeting of the 
state association of the horticulturists of 
North Dakota. 

In this list the fruit varieties are 
divided into three classes. The most 
successful varieties are listed in a class by 
themselves termed “‘first degree of hardi- 
ness.’’ Those fairly successful are classed 
as of “second degree hardiness.” The 
third class includes varieties not tested as 
yet and are recommended only for trial. 





come to the conclusion that their section 


matter of fact, their experience has‘simply 
proved that their region is not adapted to 
growing the varieties of fruit soainiaiie 
grown in most sections of less rigerous 
climate. Experience of others has brought | 
them to the conclusion that certain of the | 
fruits do even better in this region than in 
sections farther south. 

Among the fruits which are especially 
adapted to the Mississippi Valley North- 
west are gooseberries, currants, and plums. 
These fruits are native to the region, and 
they grow very successfully indeed. Native 
fruits such as Juneberry, buffalo aa 


The approved list of varieties of first 
degree of hardiness is as follows: Hibernal, 
Duchess, Patten Greening and Okabena 








ote 





sand cherry, choke cherry all grow wel 
and add to the list which goes to make 4 | 
wide variety of fruits. 
natives are available, but also new varie- 
ties of other fruits, some developed thru | 


special crossing or fruit ee such as | 


Dr. Hansen of South Dakota has been 


carrying on, some introduced from foreign | 


lands where natural selection has adapted 
them to withstand a rigorous climate. 
Varieties for Dakota Conditions 

To quote Mr. Yeager further: ‘There 
are twenty-five varieties of apples west of 
the Missouri river and most of these can 
be raised successfully in North Dakota. 
Crabapples, = pe pee are adapted to the 
state, provided, of course, that the variety 
grown is hardy. There are fifty varieties 
of plums, and three of these are listed as 
very hardy. These three are Surprise, 
Terry and Wolf. The varieties of crab- 
apples that are most popular in the state 
are Virginia, Lyman’s Prolific, Hyslop, and 
Transcendent. The latter, however, are 
not -successful in those sections where 
blight is prevalent. Hardy apple varieties 


|are Hibernal, Duchess, Patten Greening, 


and Okabena. 
“Grapes have shown up well at fall 
fairs, but what has been said of “other 


fruits applies equally to grapes. The} 


right variety must be chosen for full suc- 
cess in the groWing. 
seems to be the most successful in this 
state, altho Alpha grapes are also quite 
generally grown, and have done well as a 
rule.” 


Not only these | 








Grow a crop right with your orchard the first 
five years, but leave room for the trees 


apples; Virginia, Lyman’s Prolific, and, 
Hyslop crabapples; the hybrids, Opata 
and Compass sandcherries; Surprise, Terry 
and Wolf plums; Beta grapes; Latham and 
Sunbeam raspberries; Dunlap strawber- 
ries; Perfection, Long Bunch Holland, 
London Market and White Grape cur- 
‘rants, and Carrie and Houghton goose- 
| berries. Juneberries, Highbush cranber- 
ries, buffalo berries, sandcherries and 
chokecherries are the native fruits con- 
tained in the approved list, and it also in- 
cludes Transcendent crabapples when 
grown in districts free from blight. 
Varieties Tisted for second degree of 
| hardiness include Wealthy, Anisim, Ma- 
linda and Iowa Beauty apples; Whitney, 
Early Strawberry and Visewee erab- 
apples; Sapa sandcherries; Waneta and 
Hanska plums, and Downing gooseberries. 
Those recommended for trial are 
Anoka, Haralson, Charlamoff and Red 
Wing apples; Dartt, Minnesota, Sugar 
Crab and Delgo crabapples; Zumbra sand- 
cherries; Takota, Underwood, Red Wing, 


The Beta in ths | Alpha” Loring, Cree and Ojibwa plums; 


Alpha grapes; © Shepperd raspberries; 
| Premier, Minnehaha and Duluth straw- 
| berries and Van Fleet and Oregon Cham- 
| pion gooseberries. 
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For Latest 
Books and 


200 Home 
Plans Free! 


*“‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes” shows 
| we plans, specifications, 3 to 9 room 
ungilows, Cottages, Town and Coun- 
try Homes. 
Barn Book of 654 sizes and kinds of 
farm buildings. 


Building Material Catalog—every- 
thing for building or repairing. 


Note Savings on this 
Typical Gordon- 
Van Tine Home 


1921 Price Was 1922 Price Was 


$3218 $2251 
Now $1951 


en ao equally large in our 


Will Save You! 


Whether you plan to build nowor in the spring, 
don’t make a move until you have written Gordon- 
Van Tine for latest wholesale prices! It will prob- 
ably save you $200 to $1,000 on the cost of your 
building. Over 200,000 customers vouch for Gor- 
don-Van Tine’s highest quality and rock-bottom 


prices. We ship direct from mill, quote freight 
paid to your station, and our immense volume enables us to give 
values you canget nowhere else. Write or mail coupon today! 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Immense stocks of Jap- -a-Top Slate Clear White Pine 


thing in our 
Building aterial Surfaced Roofing 5X Panel Door 
prices. ; Standard 
Door of Ameri- 
Finest man- 


Lumber Glass 
Shingles Mouldings 


Flooring Stairs Soy 


| zo ite » pine. 
se inch "thick. 





Doors Fu 
Roofin, Jamnease J A Special 
Porch Colum ney ee - Van 
— C 4 Plumb- 

upplies 
Building erdwese ‘$320 


Paints and Varnish 











(Address Desk R42at Office nearest you) 












Gordon-Van Tine 
Ready-Cut 
Building 


or 
Send Us Your Bills 
to Figure 


We save you 
money either way. 
Ready -Cut comes 
with Laevy timbers 
and joists sawed and 
notched, ready to 
put up. Guaranteed 

es — no extras. 
= 17% _ lumber 
and 30% labor cost. 
Or if you don't 
find oD o> want 
in our ca , send 
us your lumber bills 
on the building you 
want, and we will 
quote you on nec- 
y mec wt A material. 
freight paid. No 
charge — just write 
fully as you wish. 





Chicmibienn Scheie Co. | 





Find Out How Much Gordon -Van Tine 


J” wya \ 


Lowered 
Prices on Barns 
Ices | 





Plan No. 402 —Gambrel Roof Barn 


Our 1922 price on this barn, size 32x 48, 
was $1375. Our new price is $1184. Other 
startling savings on barns and farm build- 
ings of every kind. WRITE! 





Mail Coupon Today! 


See EE TER weer er 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Address Desk R42 at office nearest you. 
Please send me latest reduced prices and 
Free Books. I expect to 





0 Build © Repair as follows: ! 
ESTABLISHED ee ee ee te ie i ee aie ee 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back EEA oT. | 
Home Office: Davenport, Iowa Pacific Coast Mill: Chebalis, Wash. ERECT 5 Nader De a Cem ee 
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| || Arcora’s ash pan 
helps keep the 
room tidy 


“When we had the old 

stove, and Sid used to 
| shovel out the ashes, the 
sitting room was always 








in need of spring house- Apxcora isasmall boil- 
a cleaning. It was an aw- = er designed (both for hot 
WINTER CARE OF BEES fully messy job, careful water andsteam)tofur- 


The accompanying photograph shows : nish radiator warmth 
beehives on the farm of F. A. Millard, though Sid was. to small houses, apart- 














Johnson county, Missouri. On his general ‘“ : : 
farm he has strongly developed the poultry Now with Arcora, the ments, stores, offices, 
pens and finds that a few bees work ash pan comes out just shops, schools and 
in very well. . , 

Bees require very little work and could like the drawer of a cash — No FURnEng 
be profitably kept on many more farms H 9, er is required. 
than is now the case. Over the northern register. It's deep and fits ; ome 
half of the cornbelt, however, wintering snugly, and there’s no _‘Set in the parlor, living 
bees offers quite a problem. Studies made : : room, dining room, kit- ~ 
in Wisconsin have divided winter care into shoveling or scattering of eee cet stn EO 


three periods, the first extending from “ 
ashes.AndArcotaburns (onnected with Amer- 


September Ist to November 20th; the : 

second from November 20th to March only half as much coal ican Radiators, it warms 
» » ; » le " 

2ist, and the third from March 21st until as the old stove.” ove evenly; al 


May 15th. 

In the first period make sure that each 
colony has a queen not more than two 
years old, whose maximum egg-laying 
period has not been reached. Provide 
plenty of stores and allow the bees to 
make their own brood nest. Feeding 
should be done before cold nights prevail 


heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. 
And it pays for itself in 
the fuel it saves. 





A demonstration will 


Hives must be protected from prevailing cost you nothing; it may 

winds. ; ; 
Do not disturb bees during the second } save you much. Drop in 
todayat the store of your 


veriod. The cellar should be dark and 
— a temperature of forty-five to fifty 
degrees Excessive ventilation is not 
desirable. 

During the third period the bees are 
placed outdoors where they are protected 
from the wind. This is important. Pro- 
vide every colony with some outside cov- 


Santis, Sethian aie ines be piven AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Heating Contractor. 

















Very strong colonies need seventy-five to Iveat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
one hundred pounds of stores in the spring, haath 

which the beekeeper must supply if the 104 West 42nd Street Dept. F-89,816 S, Michigan Avenue 
bees cannot get it in the field. Give forty NEW YORK CHICAGO « 














to fifty pounds as a rule. Plenty of brodd- 
ing room must be furnished or early 
swarming is sure to result. You must 
choose between surplus or increase. 


BRAINS, BENS, GREENS, HENS 
Contnued from page 36 
sixty pounds to the tree, just a little more 
than a bushel, while a few rods away are | % 
trees that have been averaging from 300 
to 400 pounds per tree with an investment 
of only seventy cents for fertilizer.” The 


soil was #0 depleted the first year the fer Fastest, Cheapest Way 
tilizer was put on, there was nothing but 
to Clear Land 


blossoms. It took two years of fertilization 
before the trees would bear hence the 











Where Farming Pays 


Come and prosper in this healthful 
fertile section; mild winters, cool sum- 
mers. Fruit, vegetable, goer and 
general f ,. matures 
and 3 crops a year. Good roads, schools 
and churches; main line railroads. Raw 
land $50. to $100. an acre. Improved 
groves and farms $1000. to $3000. an 
acre. Reliable information cheerfully 

furnished. 











Orange County Chamber of C 
409 State Bank Building 





investment of seventy cents for this in-| “At acontest held recent! and i 
' y in Engtand, 
crease. Hercules all-steel triple power stump $ oo = Ort > Flaten 
- puller pulled stumps faster than any 
Right now a four pound application of | other method. Quick work—low cost 
and one man does the job. Hand pow- ©#27 Payments 








ammonium sulphate treatment costs} @f in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
about fifteen cents a tree. And getting | power. cw to pull—dquick winding cable, and other 
opr hree five } hels incre; 7 eatures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
irom thres to 1vé yusheis increase tor up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. ~~ 
fifteer ‘ents $ goo . y Ve for for prices and catalog—get my 
en { i is oO d ¢ nough even for 1925 introductory ales 


sens. Warren Farrand said it over and B. A. FULLER 






Comes 








over again “What I am looking for is Pres. 

economical production. I must have | Hercules Mfg. Co. 

apples and I must get them the cheapest 620 29th St. 

way I can.” Centerville, lowa ’ 





LUBBERS @ BELL 


It has been a hard grind but it must | 
747 Second Av., Clirton, la. 


have been an inspiration for him to see G0 ITO BUSINESS for Yourself 
the fields on both sides of his farm brown Pay, © System 
¢ » hile . > ar . of Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
and sear Ww hile his ten acres of Ben Dav 18 | things Money Suing cover gens palaRed. nen or women, 
are thriving bounded on both north and | Bs casd booklet Tree. Write for it today. Dea’t put it off! 
W. WILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








Makers of Puzzle-Peg—famous 60c PuzzleGame for one 














south by eight acre expanses of alfalfa. 


Everyone who thinks about renovating 
an old orchard thinks of the hard work of 


pruning the thicket of limbs, hauling the 
brush away and plowing up the sod. Far- 
rand has done little pruning except to cut 
out a few water sprouts and dead limbs. 

These trees have had only one dormant 
spray. The trees did not have very much 
San Jose scale but they were “greasy” 
with oyster shell scale. Yet one good 
spraying did the work. 

“Well,” I puzzled, “you don’t think 
that just one spraying in three or four 
years will control San Jose seale do you?” 

“One thoro spraying every three or 
four years will in my orchard,” he replied 
in a tone of finality. 

Then I looked up at the tops, noticing 
that they were a mass of twigs. “And I 
see you haven’t pruned the orchard very 
much either.” 

And He Hasn’t Pruned Much 
“No, I have pruned scarcely at all. If 


I had gone in here and taken the heads | Saat 
«AR SoS 
| Be he tee 


-< 


out of these trees, I would have greatly 


reduced the bearing surface and where | 


I let the light in, the hmbs would have 
scalded. The sun never intended to shine 
on anything but the leaves of a tree. 
What we used to call winter injury, we 
now know is sun scald due to improperly 
opening up the top. I do not even cut all 
of the water sprouts out of a tree. Water 
sprouts will bear and I leave enough of 


them to maintain the bearing surface and | 


keep the sun from shining directly on the 
trunk.” 

Some measure of the success which 
Warren Farrand has had with his venture 
in optimism may be seen by the apple 
vielde he has secured. The first year, 
nothing; second year, ditto; 1921, 1,745 
bushels by weight; 1922, 1,850 bushels 
and at present this fall’s crop looks like 
3,000 bushels at least. 

He did not say much about his alfalfa, 
altho sixteen acres of this incomparable 
green on one farm is quite remarkable. 
“Well,” he finally admitted, “this alfalfa 
hasn’t paid me very well yet but it was 
a part of my program. It has cost me 
srobably $50 an acre to establish it_and 
i haven’t got that much back out of it 
yet, but this year’s crops are coming along 
nicely. I sell the hay direct from the field, 
last year getting from twelve to fifteen 
dollars a ton. It fits pretty well with 
Bens and hens.” 

When we approached the barn from 
the orchard, I noticed some barred rock 
hens running around the yard with leg- 
bands on. And then turning about, I 
observed the poultry house and inside it, 
closed nests with galvanized metal strips 
up and down on each side. “How come?” 
I asked. 

“Just working into the chicken busi- 
ness,” he replied modestly. “A fruit grow- 
er has some time he can devote to chickens 
in the winter, so last winter I made some 
trapnests and trapnested the hens. The 
first of May I quit this but I did get some 
good information out of it. Some hens 
would lay six or seven eggs without stop- 
ping, others would lay only every other 
day. The first of May I threw out the 
poor layers and had the rest of the flock 
to go ahead with. Of course, I do not 
have accurate records of production but 
I have indications good enough for all 
practical purposes.”’ 

Here are some facts anout the Ben 
Davis variety that Farrand finds in their 
favor. After April 1, they have no com- 
petitors on the market. Alniost invariably 
they bring a dollar a bushel in the spring. 
They are so hard that they can be shaken 
off the tree, bulked, handled like potatoes 
and still keep until late the next spring. 

Brains, Bens, greens and hens is the 
combination that is helping Warren 
Farrand to pay for his farm, build it up 
and provide his family with the comforts 
of life to which the members of every 
farm home are entitled. 
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guarantees mileage. 
Notch rubbers, boots or arctics is made 
by hand as carefully as fine leather 
custom-made shoes. 


DP. 
NOTCH 


P| 


45 


NOTCH—#¢ Buckle Corn Belt 


An all rubber arctic especially 
designed for snow, slush or mud. 


The mark of 
500d rubber 


footwear 


We | | "THERE is a good reason why the 
Weak “Sg Top Notch Cross is the mark of long 
— _— wear in rubber footwear—the tread that 


Every pair of Top 


From start to finish all operations are 

j by painstaking hand work, built up 

: layer by layer of rubber, canvas and 

lining. ‘The materials have been thor- 

oughly tested for special qualities of 

toughness, 

There is no uncertainty or guesswork. 

Every vital point of wear is strongly 
reinforced. 


elasticity and appearance. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear costs 
no more than the ordinary kind. 
often give twice the service. 
Top Notch dealer in your vicinity. 


It will 
There is a 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CoO. 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


BEACON FALLS, CONN, 


OF MILEAGE 
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worth of ordinary gasoline will keep this 
Sunray lamp or lantern in operation for 
30 hours. Produces 300 candle power 
of the purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Lights with a match 
in a jiffy. Nothing to wear —simple— 
safe. No wicks to trim—no emoke—no 
smell. The saving in fuel alone will pay for 
the Sunray in short time. 10 days’ trial. 





FREE 
Lantern 


As a special introductory offer, we will give 
you a 300 Candle Power Sanray Lantern Free 
with the first purchase of a ts * Lamp. 
Lights up the yard or barn 
like a search light. Absolutely 
sale. Think of it, a Sunray 
Lantern which sells for $8.50 
is given Free with this special 
offer, Thousands and thou 
sands of people who strained 
their eyes with old fashioned 
wick lamps are now enjoying 
the beautiful Sunray. You 
can do the same. Make your 
living room cheerful in the 
evening. Enjoy a perfect light. 


Send Coupon 


Don't wait a single minute. Send this coupon 
= and get the full details of our 
nm 


Free tern Offer and 
tion, » gy | out about the wonderul Sumvay 
lamp and ~~ of letters from satisfied 
users, Act Now 


KNIGHT LIGHT CO. 
2701 North Kildare Ave., Dept.25-18, Chicage, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the full story of 
the Sunray Lamp, special Free Lantern offer 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR TREES 


One of the things that will go along 
ways toward bringing your fall set trees 
thru the winter in the t of shape is a 
good mulch. 

I like to use a coarse strawy manure, 
when it is — but any good clean 
straw, or waste hay, free ob weeds, will 
give worthwhile results so far as protection 
is concerned. The advantage of manure is 
in the addition of readily available plant 
food to the orchard soil. 

A young tree is 7 different cams 
respects to most other growing things. 
Suitable feed will hustle it to the produc- 
tive age a little faster than perpetual star- 
vation. The object in the ive t half-dozen 
years of a tree’s life is to build up a apes 
big husky framework on which the do 
producing crops of fruit may be grown. 

In placing any mulch about a tree 
trunk, I make it a point to keep the 
|material two or three inches from the 
| trunk of the tree. There’s no use encour- 
|aging the mice to select nice expensive 
| trees for their lunches. 
| While mulching is especially advisable 
| for fall set trees, it will repay the orchard- 
| ist many times in an orchard set last spring 
| or many springs ago. 





WHAT ABOUT CROP ESTIMATES? 
Continued from page 5 


coats this winter or not. In fact, our de- 
cisions depended a good deal upon how 
our income held up during the fall months. 
And that in turn depended upon a dozen 
and one influences and developments over 
which we | ad little or no control. So the 
clothier e.mply had to do the best he 
could. He made a guess that demand 
would be either greater or less than it 
was last year and went ahead and placed 
his order. Those dealers who ordered in 
July, 1920, missed it badly. The 

demand did not materialize an they 
had to take a heavy loss. 

It is the same with the demand for farm 
crops. In order to be of most value the 
estimates must be made at planting time, 
not at harvest time. How can anyone even 
ne hly estimate Europe’s n for our 

come at planting time? What she needs 
— us will depend largely upon what 
she raises for herself. Obviously very 
little can be known about that at planting 
time—except where very extraordinary 
conditions prevail, such as a war or 
famine. 

What can be done, however, is: First 
to make some prelimin guesses based 
on general conditions. If business is brisk 
our population is likely to eat more meat, 
for instance; if the Ruhr question is 
settled and Europe settles down to eco- 
nomic production she ought to be able 
to buy more of our f and clothing 
materials. On the other hand, if Russia 
gets into production again our "wheat ex- 
ports would probably fall. Secondly, 
accurate estimates of crop production 
can be made in the several countries. 
These will give an indication as to the 
amount of each staple product the various 
nations would import or export, other 
conditions being the same as in former 
years. From this a sort of world’s balance 
sheet can be constructed. Then, thirdly, 
when the crops begin to move into inter- 
national trade, careful check can be kept 
of these movements and some indications 
of further demands deduced therefrom. 

These things, I say, might all be done 
to give a better report on present and 
prospective demand. But are being 
done. Every one of them. The department 
of agriculture has an office in London 





and one in Berlin, It has travelers whose 





= Res Deatt’ Piters made tn 100 styles—one . 
for Known and used the world over. 
Style. roat—25y tn shown in. shown above, $1.00 


Wed Devil Pliers 


Help Keep Farm Machinery 
In Good Working Order 


b ea will find a great 
many uses for this 
husky pair of slip joint 
pliers, whether for mak- 
ing minor repairs and 
adjustments. orfor 
emergency use when @ 
good tool will save you 
the day. 

i with curved 
mg to grip firmly. 
Wire cutter and screw 
driver make it an ideal, 
all-around tool. Handles 
fit ope hand without 


ge 
Dcel elated jor 
two years’ pot ae 


Style No. 1226—7-inch, 
at hardware dealers or 
us, $1.20 a pair. 
Be sure the 
te stameed al fw ” 


The price is small—the 
action great! 


gad oc 

00tS The “Red Devil” farm 
tool booklet —— the 

on tools to make your re- 
ARM ir job sier—send 

F Per". it's tree. 

SMITH&HEMENWAY CO.,Inc., 
Manufacturers of ‘Red Devil’’ Tools 
Dept. S. F., 261 Broadway, New York 








on Natco Silos ~ 


The new Natco Silo possesses every ex- 
clusive feature that has made Natco Silos 

by countless farmers for years, 
and yet the cost has been materially 
reduced, due to newer manufacturing 
methods. 


Natco Silos are built of hard burned, 

Natco Hollow Tile. The smooth 
glazed, air-tight interior and exterior, to- 
gether with the blanket of still air within 
the walls prevent dampness and frost 


from penetrating and protect silage from 
spoiling. 
To save freight charges shipments will be 











HOLLOW TILE 
Read the advertisements in this issue. You 
will find them table for instruction as 
well as financial gain. We stand back of 
every adv ent we pub * 
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job it is to keep in touch with plantings, 
harvests, general conditions of pesmeallay 
and the buying power of the populations 
of the various countries that buy our 
farm products. The International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome collects com- 
plete crop statistics monthly from all 
countries and these are received by cable 
at; Washington. Special investigators are 
sent to look into any country or condition 
that seems to need special attention. 
More investigators could be used if con- 
gress provided the money, but it is a 
question whether much greater refinement 
in these estimates of foreign demands 
would be worth the cost. 
must of necessity be very general anyhow. 
Finally, carefully prepared, 
week, figures are published showing the 
exports of farm products. 

Vhen it comes to domestic demand— 
well, it’s exactly the same problem as 
that which faces the clothing dealer every 
year. Neither the government nor the 
clothing dealer’s association has yet dis- 
covered any very accurate method of de- 
termining in July—no not even in October 
—how many overcoats the public is going 
to buy during the winter. If anyone knows 
how this can be done he can probably 
get a bigger cash price for the idea from 
the clothing dealers’ association than he 
could from agriculture. 

The department of agriculture has even 
gone further in estimating demand than 
is ordinarily considered safe for a de- 
partment of the government to go. They 
have done it by calling in at intervals a 
committee of the best obtainable eco- 
nomists in commercial positions, placing 
before them all the figures and facts that 
the department .has_ collected—world 
yields, consumption trends, political and 
economic conditions, trends in the steel 
industry, in shipping, etc.—asking these 
economists to use their own private 
sources of information, and then in the 
light of all this, to make an estimate of 
the probable demands. The committee— 
not the department—must take the 
responsibility for the statement but the 
department uses all possible facilities at 
its disposal to help make this an accurate 
statement. 

No, the big need is not for more in- 
formation, but for better use of the present 
information. Every individual farmer 
cannot interpret these complicated figures 
for his own uses. That is primarily a job 
for the farm organizations. If they are 
not willing to tackle*the job of telling 
their members definitely, months in ad- 
vance, what the demand for the several 
farm products will be—after the govern- 
ment has put all the facts into their hands 
—how can you expect the department of 
agriculture to do this? The fact of its 
official position makes it imperative that 
it stop short when it has collected and 
interpreted the facts. It cannot deal in 
prophecy. 

But the most discouraging feature of 
the situation is the fact “that the farmer 
so frequently fails to use these figures 
when they are placed in his hands. Last 
year, for instance, the figures showed far 
in advance that it would probably be 
poor business for the farmer in the Dako- 
tas and Minnesota to go into the potato 
business so heavily. County agents went 
to much pains to urge individual farmers 
to cut down their plantings. Did they 
follow this advice? They did not. And 
something like seventy reent of the 
potatoes were never dug that fall. Prices 
were good at planting time and the man 
who urged reduced plantings was ex- 
tremely unpopular. 

Yes, something can probably be done 
to bring about greater refinements in the 
government crop reporting services, both 
as te supply and as to demand. But the 
biggest improvement must come thru 
better use by the farm organizations and 
the individual farmer, of the excellent 
service y provi 
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Find out for yourself why these low-cost, rich, irrigated lands 
may be more profitable than what you are doing now 


ARMING THAT PAYS is the only farming worth doing. 
It’s the kind of farming now being done on the rich 
alluvial river lands in the El Paso Valleys under the 
Elephant Butte irrigation project,where farmers are now « 
growing crops that command premium prices on lands that 
produce, in some crops, almost three times the national aver- 
age per acre. It’s the kind of farming every farmer would like 
to do, and here at El Paso is the place to do it. 


Plant What You Like 
Alfalfa, cotton, eeey pouty rais- 
ing and truck farming, alike, are profit- 
able here, as are many other products. 
Your overhead for buildings is less 
because you have no hard winters and 
because the sun shines almost contin- 
uously. Stock feeding costs less be- 
cause the long growing season pro- 
vides green food nearly all the year. 
Labor is cheap and plentiful. Your 
markets are either right at home in 
El Paso, a splendid market, or easily 
reached by the eight railway systems 
centering here. Land is LOW IN 
COST AND ON MODERATE 
TERMS. Read these figures: 


Rich Land at Low Cost 
You can buy these rich river silt lands 
at from $50 to $75 an acre for unim- 
proved land or from $150 to $350an 
acre for improved farms, leveled, ditch- 
ed, ready for water and seeded to alfal- 
fa. Where else do prices and condi- 
tions like these prevail? And your 
water—all you can use—the cheapest 
irrigation water ia the United States 


today. There’s 2,630,000 acre feet of 
it, the largest artificial lake in the 
world, backed up behind Elephant 
Butte dam, waiting for your use. 


Health and Happiness Here 


Moderate altitude, about 3700 feet, an 
average of 330 days of sunshine per 
year and clean, dry air render our cli- 
mate very beneficial to the sick and 
delightfully agreeable to everybody. 
There are good schools and churches 
throughout the Valley. Farmers’ or- 

nizations flourish, promoting social 
intercourse and recreation, as well as 
better farming and the more advanta- 
geous selling of farm crops. 


Get The Facts 


The Gateway Club of El Paso, a non- 
profit organization of citizens, with 
no land to sell, will gladly give you 
full and disinterested information re- 
parding these farms. Write today and 
et us send you free of charge the 
new booklet, “Farming that Pays.” 
We will take a chance Tee it will do 
you good just to read it, Address 


EL PASO 
TEXAS 


( Check below the book you want and mail us the coupon ) 


GATEWAY CLUB, 507 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., El Paso, Texas. 


Send me the free bouklet I have indicated. 
(0 Farming that PAYS 


(For those interested in Farming) 








© El Paso and the New Southwest Name 
(The general story of El Paso) 
O Filling the Sunshine Prescription 
(For Health Seckers) of pS ee oe 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMEN 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


THE BATTLE OF THE BUGS 


“Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite "em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.” 
ID you ever stop to wonder just 
why there are so many bugs and 
how long it will be, in spite of 
sprays and insecticides, before it will be 
no longer possible to raise sufficient food 
for the people of this country? I’ll admit 
that I have and I know others have, too, 
because sensational writers who predict 
such things never have any trouble getting 
their stories printed. 

















Ladybe ‘ the s eating 8c ale 


It is true that the numbers and varieties 
of insects have increased enormously as 
this country has become more thickly 
settled. Vast areas of cotton, wheat, corn 
and fruit have made possible the menace 
of boll weevil, Hessian fly, chinch bug, 
moths and scales. Then, too, we have 
brought from other countries hundreds 
of plants and trees to improve our own 
varieties. Unfortunately, there have come 
with these new varieties, pests that have 
found conditions in this country very suit- 
able for their rapid increase. 

Fortunately for us, however, nature has 
provided natural enemies for these pests 
as is indicated in the couplet at the begin- 
ning of this story. Under normal condi- 
tions such checks keep harmful insects 
from increasing to the point where they 
become a real menace. With the increased 
acreages of wheat, corn and other crops, 
opportunity for the pests to 
faster than their enemies. Then, 

foreign bugs many times left 
in the old countries and are 
free to increase unmolested. 
a case happened in the orange 
groves of California. A scale was acci- 
dentally imported which spread so rapidly 
that it threatened to completely destroy 
the orange trees. Then it was found that 
the Australian ladybeetle was the natural 
enemy of the scale so a large number were 
imported and liberated in the orange 
groves. In this way the scale was checked 
and today the orange groves are in a flour- 
ishing condition once more. 

Last year, for some unknown reason, 
ladybeetles became so numerous in Colo- 
rado that by the time they started to 
hibernate in the foothills of Pike’s Peak, 
they formed masses like swarms of bees. 


comes the 
increast 
too 


their enemie 


the 


Such 


Now most varieties of ladybeetles feed | 


upon practically all kinds of plant lice, a 
single beetle sometimes devouring as many 
as 200 or more lice in one day, while down 
in Texas plant lice are a serious pest in the 
cantaloupe and onion fields during the 
warm winter weather. Several people who 


noticed the great numbers of ladybeeties | these flies 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


| also knew about their fondness for plant 
lice. Many gallons of these little friends 
were, therefore, shipped to Texas where 
they did splendid work in destroying a 
serious pest. The accompanying pictures 
show them as they were being collected. 

The two cases mentioned are somewhat 
out of the ordinary and have received a 
great amount of publicity. On every farm 
there is a similar struggle going on between 
the bugs, but for which we would be forced 
to stop growing many of our crops. Be- 
cause of unusual weather conditions such 
as 4 warm winter and a late, cold spring, 
certain pests are sometimes able to multi- 
ply faster than their enemies and then we 
have serious ravages by them the follow- 
ing season. When there are enormous 
numbers of certain bugs one summer, we 
naturally expect a corresponding increase 
the next year. This almost never happens 
because the enemies of the pest have a 
chance to get in their work and again it is 
reduced to normal numbers. 

The spring grain aphis, which did serious 
damage in the South and West during 
1907, offers a good illustration of how 
different species of bugs work against each 
other. This aphis is attacked by a tiny, 
black and brownish, four-winged fly which 
lays eggs in the enemy’s body. The aphis 
so affected is not killed until after it 
|reaches maturity and being winged it 
earries its enemy wherever it goes. The 
presence of the parasite does prevent it 
from laying eggs, however. When the egg 
deposited by the fly hatches, the aphis 
alies. While the aphis starts laying eggs 
earlier in life than the fly it can only pro- 
duce about 50 or 60 young in a lifetime as 
compared with 400 or 500 enemy young. 
Its depredations are, therefore, prevented 
from becoming serious during ordinary 
seasons. 

Another pest you are all, no doubt, 
familiar with is the Hessian fly. There 
are two broods of this pest each season. 
One stage in its development is known as 
the “flaxseed” because of the resemblance 
the pupa bears to that grain. Now while 
Mr. Hessian fly is peacefully resting in his 
pupa case along comes a little fly with the 
formidable name of Polygnatus hiemalis 
and fills his case with its eggs which soon 
hatch and eventually eat their host. 








The beetles were collected when cold. Warmth 
from the hands soon started them to moving 





The army worm is another villain that 
does a vast amount of damage some years. 
| The next time you find a field being dev- 
| astated by these worms examine several 
}and you will find on their bodies small, 
|elongated white spots. These spots are 
| the eggs of the tachinid fly. After the 
| worms have disappeared, whole swarms of 


will be present. The truth of 


the matter is that they have hatched from 
the bodies of the army worms which the, 
devoured before emerging. Thus serious 
damage is possibly prevented and the 
danger averted for the next season. 

















Five gallons of ladybeetles 


Countless other examples might be 
mentioned. I might tell how parasitic 
flies attack cutworms and even full- 

own, active eraamnoppes, but enough 
- already been told of one of the ways by 
which nature is helping us to hold our 
insect enemies in check. 


DAD HELPS BOY AND GIRL 

The following letter is from A. D. 
Merritt of Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, 
and offers a good suggestion to other 
parents. Boys and girls are glad to help 
in the farm work where they own some 
stock and have a personal interest. 

“T have a boy twelve and a girl ten who 
would like to join your boys’ and girls’ 
club. My boy hd® one small sow that is 
of good blood and he would like to get a 
good stock hog to breed her to. I give 





him two pigs out of every litter the sow 
|raises; one is a sow and one a barrow. 
'And the girl would like to buy a good 
| blooded dairy calf. Kindly let us know 
how much you loan to each. We have 
been taking your paper for about ten 
years or since we came to the state where 
| the tall corn grows. My boy has about 
two acres in corn this year.” 





SONGS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Tune: “Sing a Song of Sixpence.”’) 
(1) 

Sing a song of springtime, 
Best of growing weather, 
Four and twenty boys and girls 
Planning all together, 
Poultry clubs and gardens, 
Calves and pigs and corn 
Make us country boys and girls 
Glad that we were born. 
(2) 
Sing a song of summer, 
Time to hoe and till, 
Four and twenty boys and girls, 
Working with a will. 
Spading, raking, weeding, 
Feeding calves and chicks, 
When a country boy or girl 





Starts a thing, he sticks. 
(3) 

Sing a song of autumn, 
Growing time is done. : 
Four and twenty boys and girls, 

Sharing harvest fun. 
Ears of golden seed corn, 
Pumpkins ripe and rare, 
Ribbons blue and ribbons red, 
Winners at the fair. 





—Louisiana Club Leader. 
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“BALL” BAND” 


Speaking about “Old Standbys’ 





Some things you don’t have to be told 
about. You just know they are good. 


‘‘Ball-Band”’ Rubber Boots, for instance. 
You’ve always known about them. Your 
father wore them. 


Over ten million outdoor folks are wear- 
ing them. 

Such a reputation never would have been 
made if the quality had not been kept up. 


For thirty-seven years “‘Ball-Band”’ (Red 
Ball) Footwear has made good and given 
to every buyer More Days Wear. 


That’s a good reason for you to look for 
the Red Ball next time you buy any sort 
of rubber or woolen footwear from heavy 
boots to light weight rubbers. 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co. 
335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House that Pays 
Millions for Quality” 


We make nothing but footwear— 
and we know how 
































































For every muscular ache 





You get quick relief with 
this simple treatment. 
It rouses the natural 
bodily forces to drive 
out the cause of pain 





N aching back, an attack of 
rheumatism, a bad case of lame 
muscles—such common ailments, 
and, when they happen to you, how 
hard to bear! What wouldn’t you 
give for an unfailing “first aid” to 
meet these emergencies! 

In about one out of every three 
homes in the United States you will 
find Sloan’s Liniment. For nearly 
fifty years it has given just the help 
needed to so many millions that to- 
day it is as widely known, as gener- 
ally used as the telephone. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimu- 
‘ates the nerves on the skin. They 
arouse the brain, which in turn 
causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under 
the place where theliniment has been 
applied. Rich new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, freshly 
purified, from heart and lungs, with 
all its marvelous germ-destroying, 
upbuilding powers brings to sick 
pain-ridden tissues just what they 
need to heal them. 

Geta bottle of Sloan’s this very 
day, and have it on hand—35 cents 
at all druggists. Just apply »it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Immediately a 
gentle warmth, a pleasant tingling 
of the skin—then, freedom from 
pain! There is no burning, no blis- 
tering—only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment— Kills pain 
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CLUB BOY RAISES SHEEP 


Elmer Lundt’s Second Prize Letter 


HEN the county agent visited our 
school in May, 1918, my brother 
and | little t t that the club 
work idea, which he explai and set in 
motion, was to have so much to do with 


us. 

At that time we were eleven and thir- 
teen years respectively and we did not 
grasp the meaning of club work as we do 
now. We had an orphan lamb which a 
neighbor had given us, and a plot each of 
barley and oats raised iru.n samples. Of 
course, we were somewhat skeptical about 
this club idea, but we finally decided to 
go into the work with the lamb, some 
ducks, our plots of grain and-another lamb 


which we purchased from a breeder in our | | 


neighborhood. 

The boys’ and girls’ club members in 
our locality organized the Pleasant Valley 
Agricultural Club of which I was elected 
president. In the fall of our first year of 
club work the entire clubs’ products were 
taken by truck to the Jefferson county and 
Watertown Inter-county fairs. At the 
Jefferson fair my brother and I won four 
firsts, one second and one third premium, 
while at the Watertown fair we were 
awarded two firsts and one third. 

In the fall of that year the county club 
leaders held a round-up for club members 
and their families. At that round-up I 
was awarded a state achievement pin. 

The following year we were in sheep and 
potato club work but we did not exhibit 
our products at any fair, For the club 
work of that year my brother was awarded 
an achievement pin by the state club 
leader for being one of the ten best sheep 
zlub raisers in the state of Wisconsin. 

The year 1920 was a much better year 
for our club work. Our lambs grew well 
and our exhibits of lambs at the same two 
fairs resulted in three firsts, one second 
and two thirds in the club classes, and 
one second in the open class. 





How Lundt started in club work 


We began our sheep club projects in 
1921 with three ewes, and from these ewes 
we raised four lambs. The club in our 
locality had broken up before that year 
and so we joined the Palmyra Junior 
Livestock Club. In the fall our club hired 
a box car and sent our stock to the Wis- 
consin State Fair at Milwaukee. My 
brother had charge of three of our lambs 
there and he won two fourths and one 
fifth in the club classes and a blue ribbon 
in the open class for fat lambs and had thie 
distinction of being the first club member 
to win a prize in that class. 

After the state fair we showed four 
lambs, some rabbits, poultry and farm 
products at the two county fairs. We 
hired a truck for the purpose and both 
stayed to care for the stock. At those 
fairs we won ten firsts, twelve seconds, 
two thirds and one fourth in open and elub 
classes. We also purchased a registered 


Shropshire ewe of a breeder at one of the 
fairs. 
In 1922 we succeeded in raising only 








three lambs (those three were tri )and 
so did not show at the state fair. We 
showed at the Jefferson and Watertown 
fairs, however, where we exhibited two 
lambs, two pigs and a number of chickens, 
rabbits, ducks, some fruit and some farm 
and garden crops. That year we won the 
largest number of premiums that we had 
ever won in one year—sixty-five at the 
two fairs—twenty-six firsts, twenty-one 
seconds and eighteen thirds. 











This shows Lundt at the fair 


One of the most important things in 
raising age is to feed and care for them 
properly. hey do not require such a 
great amount of care but what they do 
require must be given to them. We fed 
our sheep alfalfa or clover hay during the 
winter, preferably alfalfa, altho good 
clover hay is just as good. We always 
kept a pail of fresh water in their pens and 
gave them salt frequently. 

About two weeks before lambing time 
we fed the ewes oats, beginning with a 
small handful and gradually increasing it 
from one and one-half pounds to two 
pounds daily. We continued feeding oats 
until the sheep were put out on pasture. 


|| We have had lambs but a few weeks old 
!} eat hay and oats fed to their mothers. 


Some time in early May we put our 


sheep and lambs out to pasture. But that 


does not mean that there was no more 
work to do with them until fall. 

About two weeks previous to fair time 
we put them in a pasture near the house 
where we feed them some oats to fit them 
for showing. They were always in fine 
shape at fair time. At the fair we fed 
them alfalfa hay and oats, which we took 
with us from home. 

Some time in October the sheep were 
put in shelter and fed some hay, altho 
we let them pick much of their living from 
about the fields near the buildings, until 
snow covered the ground to prevent them 
from finding snpiling: In this way they 
secured exercise which is every essential 
to keep them healthy and well and insure 
strong lambs. 

For the four years in which we have 
shown the results of our work at the fairs, 
we have won a total of 110 premiums— 
forty-six firsts, thirty-six seconds, twenty- 
four thirds, three fourths and one fifth. 
We also won four achievement pins. But 
the premiums do not represent the greatest 
share of the profits from club work. The 
profits from the sale of stock and wool 
show the greatest gain. It would take 
too much space to show the full value of 
that and it would probably be uninter- 
esting reading. 

These are some of the reasons why every 
farm boy and girl should be a member of 
an agricultural club. And these are 
reasons why we have decided to continue 
in club work and to do our best until we 
reach the age where we can no longer be 
club members.’’—Elmer W. Lundt, Jeffer- 
son county, Wis. 
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on YOURPLACE/or 
90 days FREENial 


An All-Fuel Engine This 
Standard WITTE Kerosene, 


Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


No Special Attachment Needed) 


Here is the answer to the demand for 
cheaper power — and the opportunity 
to show a profit of $1,000.00 or more 
this year. With the WITTE Throt- 
tling-Governor Engine you can do all 
the jobs easily and quickly at a frac- 
tion of the cost of “hired help.” 


Makes All Farm Work 
Easy and Cheap 


This WITTE Engine stands alone as the standard of farm 
power— with steady and reliable performance at any 
speed. Regardless of the work — pumping, grinding feed, 
sawing wood, churning, etc.,— it makes all work easy and 
cheap. Easily moved from place to place, you can 
save the work of several men all the time. 


The Real ALL-PURPOSE Engine 
This WITTE Engine burns any fuel, — kerosene, gas- 
oline, distillate or gas—the cost of operation is always 
small, Equipped with the WITTE Speed Regulator, 
the mite range enables you to do all jobs at a big saving. 
The WITTE Engine is equipped 
re a with the famous WICO MAG- 
NETO—a guarantee of efficient 
Wico Magneto operation in all weather and temp- 
eratures, The most dependable and best ignition system 
known today. Far superior and more economical than 
the old style battery ignition. 


Sold DIRECT from FACTORY to YOU 


Remember this—my engine is sold direct to you by the man who 
builds it and I have over 100,000 satisfied customers all over the 
world. This WITTE Engine, at the lowest price in history, is the 
result of over 40 years devoted to building engines in the largest 
individual engine plant in the world. 


Write Today For My 
BIG FREE ENGINE Book t 


I want every progressive farmer to write me today for my big free 
illustrated engine book and my special selling plan which puts a 
WITTE to work on your place for only a few dollars and gives you 
nearly a year to pay. NO OBLIGATION—just write me—that’s all. 
—ED. H. WITTE, President 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1617 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1617 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





ED. H. WITTE 
Pres. 
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The Best All-Purpose 
Engine Built Today! 


Note These Superior Points: 


1—Ligh*t-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME 
guarantee. ° 

2—Valve-in-head—the standard engine 
design for surplus, dependable power. 

3—Throttlin ng governor—even steady 
speed with any fuel. 

4—Burns all fuels—no special attach- 
ments necessary. 

5—WICO-MAGNETO—the perfect high 
tension ignition. 

6—Self-adjusting carburetor—no chance 
to waste fuel. 


7—Speed Regulator makes one engine 


handle many jobs. 


These are only a few of the 50 special 
features that make the WITTE ENGINE 
the standard— and the best engine you can 
use at any price. 


All sizes y/ to 25 H. P, 











90 Days FREE TRIAL 


So confident am I that the WITTE Engine will 
solve every power problem that I offer to send it on 


90 days test—use it on the hardest 
ny ap work and if it is not right, I'll 

make it right, without expense to 
you. I guarantee the WITTE Engine for a 
LIFETIME. 







Mail This Coupon Today! 


ED. H. WITTE 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1617 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
1617 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me 
at once your big engine book and full details, prices, etc. 
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HE STUCK TILL HE WON 

How many of you boys and girls have 
the courage, perseverance and ambition 
to stick to one thing for five years in order 
to win first place? How many have gone 
to your county or state fair, showed your 
prize porker, baby beef, sheep or poultry | 
ind lost out? Did you have courage to | 
come back the next year and try it again, 
and do you think you would keep on com- 
ing for the five years until you won the 
blue ribbon? Well, this is what Leland 
Hatter of Marshall county, lowa, has 


done. Five years ago when he was ten | 


years old he showed his baby beef at the 


Marshall county fair, then brought it on | 


to the lowa state fair. 

“I got the gate the first year,” said 
Leland, “when telling about his expe rience 
on the state fair grounds this year. “But 
I wasn’t discouraged and the next year I 
won nineteenth place and a small cash 
premium. I came back the third year 
and took thirteenth place, and last year 
I won second place. I knew if I perse- 
vered and showed a little better calf I 
wutild some day win the blue ribbon and 
this year I won the first place with my 
junior ye arling pure bred shorthorn. I also 
won first in the open class shorthorn and 
second place in the championship. 








“Club work has given me a lot of valu- 
able experience in I ‘eding calves and other 
farm work. I became acquainted with 
the other boys in our county and here at 
the state fair, and by the time | get thru 
school and college 1 will be pretty well 
equipped to take up farming and succeed. 

‘This is what I feed; said Leland: 

shelled corn, bran, a little oilmeal and 
clover hay. Here are the figures according 
to my record: 

“Initial weight, 
Final weight, 


December Ist, 570 
August 15, 1923, 


pounds 
1,150 pounds. Total gain was 580 pounds 
in 255 days’ feeding period. Average daily 
gain is 2.5 pounds Feed cost per pound | 


un is 7.5 cent Feeds used were 
» 3 Nhe 1 corn, 1,950 pounds; oilmeal, 630 
yjounds; wheat bran, 70 pounds; clover 
omy 1,040 pounds. 

“If my calf had been fed as long as some 
of the others shown here the gain would 
have been much larger as he gz uned ninety 
pounds per month the last two months. 
But I am satisfied with the showing. I fed 
and showed the full brother to this calf 
last year in the shorthorn baby beef class 
I named my calf ‘Jiggs’ 
a winner. He was 


and took second. 
and he proved to be 
calved April 3, 1922.” 

Leland’s father and mother and the 
whole family attended the fair and were 
proud of their fifteen-year-old boy who 
demonstrated that he had learned how to 
fee d cattle. 
helping dad with the regular farm work 
ana LS 
farmer after he finishes school and college. 

It took five vears to take first place, 
ant to recommend his persist- 
ence and determination to sueceed to our 
larg family of bovs and girls. 
lie it’ the door of all bovs and girls who 
themselves in any worthy 


and we w 
Success 


W i ipply 
enaaeavor. 
on to win out. We.will be 
experiences of other boys aa girls, wheth- 
er in club work or not. What vou have 
accomplished will be of interest and value 
to our juniors, 








Leland is an active farm boy, | 


imbitious to become a livestock | 


Defeats should only spur us| 
glad to receive | 
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$160 to the ea 

















HIS is what a “‘regular 


’? farmer writes in about the 


American Portable Saw Mill he recently bought and 

hitched to his idle tractor—‘‘100,000 feet of lumber 
cut, my ‘American’ all paid for and $160 to the good.”’ 
He had no more experience than you. His case is no 
different from many farmers who make money sawing 
wood lot timber every year with their ‘‘Americans.’” 
What’s keeping you from teaming up this profit maker 
to your tractor? Any two-plow tractor or 8 H. P. engine 


will drive an ‘‘American’’ 


feet of first-class lumber per day. 


their ‘‘Americans’’ around 


at a minimum rate of 2500 


Some farmers carry 
the country and earn as 


high as $3000 to $4,000 a year. 


FREE! Write for our free book, ‘‘Making Money 
Out of Wood Lot.” It shows you clearly how 
you can make your TRACTOR “pay for its 
feed”’ during the winter months. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company 
70 Main St., Hackettstown, N, J. 


$1200 Log-Saw Proiii 


ink can easily make $1,200.00 te 
a wing profit with the WITTE hog an 
ay says ~— "= Bsdietads of oe t’ Seay 
WITTE 00 a day with the WIC® 


WITTE Log and Tree Sav ‘Saw 


uts down trees and saws 
ran does a work of 10—saws 15 rs 1b to) cords da LL. aay 
use today. 
» send 
FREE name for 
full de- 
s, pictures and 


age No obligation 
= ENGINE WORKS 
6611 Witte 


6611 Empire o"Bulldian, Meiteburty. Pa: 


FOLDIN WING MACHINE 
Fitted ai froth RS Steel Boneh ee 











9 corde in 10 hours by one man. It's King of the woods. 
Catalog Est. Ghicsge, fle 


Folding Sawing Machine Con, 1008 East Suh St 
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NELSON 


Burns cobs, straw, wood or coal. 

Heats twice as fast as others. Soon . 

pays for itself in greater gains and Factor y Near 
igger milk yields. CHIC, 

sn KEEPS WATER AT 700 AGO 
tock drinks more, ns faster. tag f 

mre booklet“ Bronte from Warm 7 
Water.” See your dealer or order from 


us. _ HUDSON MFG. Co. |] Derr. 
, ~_ Minneapolis 
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Have Saeee ,, eee Pe t v4 
Co.,6350 Woodinum Aw. 
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VICTOR J. EVANS & C0. WASHINGTON, ‘D.c. 


























ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Many fine inspirational letters come 
from boys and girls who read our junior 
club page. 
them and publish all that space will allow. 
The ideas and suggestions that you boys 
and girls send in are of value to others and 
they encourage all of our readers to make 
the most of themselves. 

The letter that follows is from Everett 
E. Irick of Pike county, Illinois. Everett 
writes an interesting story about the school 
he attends and about the farm and club 
work. The letter shows how boys and 
girls and parents cooperate for the good 
of all and the farm home. 

One of the important points Everett's 
letter brings out is his school work and his 
plan to go on to college and to prepare 
himself for a successful farmer. 

In our September issue, page 11, “The 
Value of an Education” is brought out 
and we urge boys and girls who read this 
page to refer to their September number 
and read this article. The results of an 
education are shown and prove that the 
boys and girls who go to school, thru the 
grades, high school and graduate from 
college, earn three times what they would 
if they had quit in the grades. And think 
what the larger income means to the farm 
family in real achievement and in the 
comforts of life. Be sure to read this 
article, boys and girls, and make up your 
minds to stick to school and college until 
you are equipped to become intelligent, 
successful farmers. But here is Everett's 
own letter and you will all enjoy reading 


it: 

“T do not ask for a loan, but after read- 
ing the page for some time I thought I 
would write to the boys and girls. I am 
sixteen years old and live on a 120-acre 
farm in Pike county, Illinois. I am a 
senior in high school and am taking the 
agricultural course. I became an owner 
of animals and crops thru taking the 
agricultural course which requires each 
student to carry out a home project. My 
first project was four and one-third acres 
of corn and my second one the feeding 
and raising of six purebred poland china 
vigs from farrowing time to market age. 
i made $25 clear’on the six pigs. I sold 
three of them for breeding purposes and 
the rest for meat. My father and I 
farmed ninety acres of corn, ten acres of 
oats and twenty acres of hay this year. 

Keeps Farm Records 

“T keep an account book of the whole 
farm and.also a close record of my own 
stock. 1 own two spring calves. One is 
a purebred Guernsey and the other sired 
by a purebred Guernsey bull. 

“We milk six cows, three of which are 
purebred Guernseys. 1 do most of the 
milking and my two sisters sometimes 
milk a cow each in busy times. I pay my 
father interest on the value of the cows 
and rent on the pasture and pay my sisters 
for helping milk and washing the cream 
separator. I get the rest of the cream 
money and the calves. 

“T love farm work and I want every 
farmer and his family to get well paid for 
the products they raise. I am going to 
take my money I get from the cows to pay 
my way thru college, which I will have to 
make for myself. 

“I think Successful Farming is doing 
a wonderful work in helping farm boys 
and girls get started for themselves. I 
think that club work is a fine thing, too, 
for all farm boys and girls. I belong to the 
high school agricultural club. 

“T am interested in livestock judging; 
especially of dairy cattle. I was a member 
of the judging team in our high school last 
year. Hoping you will go on in your good 
work, I remain-»your booster.” 








All action is preceded by thought. 
Farming returns are commensurate with 
the skill employed in planning. 
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HERE, folks, is my new model OTTAWA Log Saw 

—my greatest achievement in over 20 years’ 
experience in building machines to make farm 
work easier! It’s alabor-saver and money-maker 
that every farmer with wood or timber to cut 
needs right now! Does the work of 10 good hired men. 
Never grumbles or quits. Easy toown! I sell it Direct 
from my Factory—-at a Low Factory Price! 


“I made $10.00 and $12.00 a wt peid for my OTTAWA 
day with my OTTAWA."-L.H, the t two days I had it.”— 
Howard, Pottsboro, R. Bunker, ithica, N. Y. 


Texas. 
“The OTTAWA is the only “Had my OTTAWA 4 
would consider for and ite on gual a. oe tee 
a minute.”—F, W. Keech, Mile bought it.” — G. W. 
ford Vero, Fla. 


. ° 


350 Cuts a Minute A Power Plant 
—Fastest cutting 4 H-P. Motor. Saws Too! You can use the OTTAWA 
the human way—like two men with 
cross-cuts only much faster. Uses 
kerosene or gasoline, Easiest to 
clutch epablas you te ovaxt of stop 

utch enables you or y. 
saw while : quickly pays for itself. 


engine runs, : 
OTTA WA 4 ne LOG 
1-Falls Trees 2-Saws Logs 3-BuzzesUpBranches 4-Does Belt Work 
You Are Close| ITY 30 Days. rr wavwerks Youcan par 
toan  -_| every OTTAWA is backed by my 10-YEAR GUARANTEE’ 
OTTAWA 
Branch House! 


Coal is way up in 
Make Money! ©" is wey up in 
an OTTAWAI! Saw 15 cords a day. Wood selling for only 
Save freight and get better $3.00 a cord would bring owner $45.00, 
service from factory or an 
one of these Ten 


I can’t begin to tell 
@2 vou all about my new OT- 
So AWA and what it will 








Houses: 

OTTAWA, KANSAS 
Pittsbur emphis, Tenn do for you, in this small space. send me at coupon 
St. Peal nines bs Sa or a post card with your name and 


address for my new “Wood Saw- 
indianapolis, ind Atlanta. 6a, ing Bacyciopedio’. Big Suscial 
exes. Pueblo, Cole. erand Low Factory ces, 

ue, Right now's the time! Send Today! 
HH. C. OVERMAN, Gen'i Mgr. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


2127-0 Wood St., OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
; Room 2127-0 
























Mi ] 

Magee : —=—=>  f 
Building, = > / 
PITTSBURGH, PA. yf 


(Write nearest office.) 


MailThis NOW 


a Harry Overman, Gen’ Mgr.. OTTAWA MFG, Co. 






Without ition to me, please send your new ‘Wood Saw- 
ing Ene ** FREE and \d, also jal Off 
/" Factory Prices on your use tadoorel OrraWa ington a 
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»~-MARKETS AND MUSIC BY RADIO 
Continued from page 11 


|stations than any other informational 
data, ranking next to music and other 
| forms of entertainment. It is broadcast 
nt-owned stations, how- 
| ever, in addition to the seventy-six pri- 
vately owned transmitting stations. These 
|are located in sixty-five cities in thirty- 
| three states. Marketing agencies im three 



















Crippled_67 years 
old—supports wife 
and grandchild 


‘€ 





Steser Macutine Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—I want to tell you how pleased IT} 
am with my Steber Knitting Machine and with | 


what it has done for me. 


I am sixty-seven years old and so crippled with 
rheumatism that I can hardly walk. By profes- | 
sion I am a stationary engineer, but I have long | 
since been forced to give up that work, 


Finally when I was so discouraged and dis- 
pirited by my present odtllook that I was almost 
I saw the Steber Knitting Machine 
ne section ‘of the Sunday | 


desperate 
advert 
paper and ordered one. 


As 


sani in the magaz 


you know I am now sending them to you by | 
the dozen and receiving yarn and chec ks in return. 
Although I have not as yet made a fortune, I have 
been enabled to much more ade quately provide 
the necessities of life for my family. 

Yours truly, 


ess 


Ox ta, J. S. LANG, 


Make your dreams come true 


Thousands of women and 
men all over the United States 
are earning money in this pleas- | 
ant home vocation. Many of 


them are paying off the mort- 
gage on their homes with the 
income from home knitting. 


Pay Guaranteed 


REMEMBER 
issing. We will buy 
every standard Homeknit 
sock you can knit for the 
next five years and supply 
the yarn free. We pay 
Let us prove this 





you do no 


canv 


more. 
and that y: 
knitti 
Steber 


u can make more 
ng socks for us 


High Speed 


mone y 


on a 





Family Knitter, 


Steber Machine Co., Inc. 
77 Steber Bldg., Utica, N.Y. 
Valuable Coupon 







Steber Ma. h 
7 ( 
A ge 
4S€ ss, < 
Ti t = es teber B 
; : x earn Big | : tones © Biving f, ne; tiea, N¥ 
Name at this ob] nA, Home. ““!“"!s of h 





| states maintain their own wireless .ending 


| percent jazz; and 18 percent lectures. 
| tho the government’s station at a 


| made of the station. 
out of the eighteen. 


Navy 





outfits, Wisconsin, Missouri and Ne- 
braska, and in Massachusetts Ohio, 
Texas, Iowa, Indiana and North Carolina 
the state marketing agencies send out the 
market reports along with other agricul- 
tural information from the university or 
college broadcasting stations. In order 
to save time there has recently been in- 
stalled the federal bureau of agricultural 
economics and in the weather bureau a 
| remote control station from which reports 
are sent direct by phone. 

{| Markets, Lectures, Music and Jazz 

The department gathers its market 
information in the large markets and wires 
it to the Washington office where it is | 
compiled in a short time and within a few 
hours it is disseminated to the public | 
thru the radio and over the telegraph | 
wires. The broadcasting stations have | 
been quick to appreciate the advantage 
which they have in getting this informa- 
tion quickly to the listening public. A 
survey recently made of a large number of 
sending stations by the Wireless Age 
showed that 23 percent of the time is 
| occupied broad¢asting markets and weath- 
er reports; 34 percent classical music; 25 | 


Al- | 





close to Washington, cannot be considerec 
as in the same class as the commercial 
_ stations, the division of its time is signifi- 
‘eant of its utility. Agricultural news, 
weather and markets, exceeds all other uses 
It occupies six hours 

The other time is 
occupied in broadcasting the Marine and 
Band conceris and information 
given out by the departments of interior, 
\labor, co.amerce, civil service and the 
treasury. 

A list of the radio crop and market news 
service given by more than eighty broad- 
casting stations known as radio news 
schedules has recently been given out by 
Mr. Gilbert. The subjects of weather, 
crop and market reports have been broad- 
cast on 485 meters, while entertainment, 
news, etc., were on 360 to 400 meters, but 
since May 15th each station has its own 
wave length. 

The market reports cover a wide field 
embracing practically all of the market 
and crop information which is gathered 
and disseminated by the bureau A en 
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LS Army New Irench Shoes 


ViePertect in 
Work Shoe 






r local Store has them 
® at Half Present Cost 


of Manufacturing 


Don’t confuse these shoes with metallic fastened 





sold by the G. t. These 
a «Welt ond oll made of finest 
Chi vome Leather procurable Flesh side outside--- 


Hy . As neatly waterproof and acid 
ac shoes can be made. Every pair carries 
Official Stamp, onsios 
you of oudedt materials and workmanship. 
are the same shoes that stood the gaff in Pesnes's s 
mud and rain---ask any soldier. 


local store. DON’T ACCEPT 
METALLIC FASTENED SHOES These 
Goodyear Welts are far superior. If your dealer 
does not have them in stock in both styles (cap toe 
pn nail) write us and we will tell vou where to 


GEORGIA WHOLESALE CO. 
63 South Broad Street 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















r 
Why 
Farmers 


Wear 
Brown’s 


Beach 
Jacket 


It gives the wear and the warmth that 
the outdoor worker wants. Made with 
wool fleece lining and strong windproof 
exterior. Has snap fasteners; washes 
and wears like iron. Ask for the OLD 
RELIABLE, Brewn’s Beach Jacket. 
Three styles—coat with or without 
collar, and vest. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





; 





tural economics. For instance, from Ar- 
lington, Virginia, the government station, 
sends in the morning livestock reports 
from five or more of the principal markets, 
the weather forecast and a ‘‘flash” on the 
hog market at Chicago and St. Louis. In 
the afternoon the program includes fruit 
and vegetable shipping points and market- 
ing gnformation, crop and livestock mar- 
kets and on three days a week the hay and 
feed markets. Later also, another weather 
forecast is then given and the daily “‘mar- 
ketgram” which is an epitome of the day’s 
market is released. In the evening the 
weather forecast is again given to the 
ether. 

Practically the same sort of reports, and 
fully as comprehe nsive, are broadcast by 
radio telegraph from the government 
Great Lakes station at Chicago, and by 




















Outwear any shoe. Water, 
rust and weatherproof. 
Lightweight, comfortable, 
Army shape. Protect the feet, 
Write for 10 day free offer 











OVERLAND'S SHOE co. 
Dept. 102, Racine, Wis. 















DRESS SHOE 
Worn everywhere. 
Best quality. Up-toe 
date styles. 

r welt. = 




























radio telephone froma large number of 
private stations. 

The various stations have their special- 
ties. From the department of agriculture 
come the special talks twice weekly on such 
subjects as Fake Cure-alls; Importing 
Foods for the United States; Finding New 
Plants for Agriculture; Women in Agricul- 
ture; Lilies for Easter; Dust Explosion 
Prevention; and Conserving Our Wild 
Animals and Birds. From stations at 
Louisville, San Francisco, and some other 
cities, baséball news is reported. A station 
in Atlanta, Georgia, gives musical enter- 
tainment five times daily. The Nebraska 
Wesleyan University station has a chil- 
dren’s hour on Tuesday, and here and 
there Sunday sermons are broadcasted. 
Each station, of course, adds local market 
news. 

Thus, in the open country, free from 
entangling appointments and _ rushing 
schedules such as cities have, the radio 
program has come, bringing a minute by 
minute connection with the larger world 
and in so doing satisfying a long-felt desire 
for less aloofness. And there where the 
twenty-four good hours of a day have not 
been chopped and hashed by an exciting 
bustle and hurry, an invasion of the outer 
world in a set program is appreciated. 

The Weather Reports by Radio 

What would persons living in the valleys 
of the Mississippi, Ohio, or Missouri 
rivers, who have experienced the ruins of 
floods, not have given for a regular weather 
forecast and advance warning of the 
waters about to rush upon them? Then 
farm crops are obviously affected in all 
stages from planting to harvest by the 
weather. Perhaps of all uses made of the 
radio, the weather forecast is most im- 
portant. 

Wise extension of the radio weather 
bulletin has been made for the special 
benefit of the marine and aviation inter- 
ests. Bulletins are sent out daily coverin 
the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf eoasts anc 
the Great Lakes regions. Special upper- 
air forecasts are broadcast from all naval 
radio stations in fourteen zones, except 
two, for the aid of aviators. Army, navy 
and post office officials and flying fields 
receive daily telegraphic forecasts and 
special reports are prepared as requested. 

Unfortunately the knowledge of the 
weather in the United States requires 
knowledge of other conditions in other 
countries. This has led to an international 
weather information service and along 
with it has been built up an international 
crop reporting service. A daily radiogram 
is sent to the French meteorological serv- 
ice, containing observations taken at about 
forty stations in the United States and a 
similar message will soon be sent to the 
Philippines and Japan. The reports sent 
to France are broadcast from the Eiffel 
Tower over all Europe. The “weather 
bureau receives radio reports from Euro- 
pean countries in exchange. Twice daily 
weather observations will be taken by 
members of the Amundsen polar expedi- 
tion and communicated by radio to the 
United States signal corps at Nome, 
Alaska. These wiii be transmitted to the 
weather bureau. Crop reports are ex- 
changed with the international institute 
of agriculture at Rome and with the 
Egyptian overnment. 

us, the farmer with his continuous 
interest in the weather and markets and 
his isolation from the cities is interested 
in a three-fold way in radio. He is keen 
for its development and appreciates the use 
to which it now can be put. 


The trial of the scrub bull, a stunt pre- 
— for use in community meetings, may 
had free of charge by writing the 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 230 East 
Ohio street, Chicago. 
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they're made with a ser- 
vice-doubling lap seam. 
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Speaking of comfort, 
consider a@ collar that 
reluses to roll, that 
won't gap ahd that is 


You can never be “‘ander- 

wear-bound”’ with Hanes mode He ft. _ That's 
Elastic Shoulders. They anes Tailored 
fit and give with every Collarette, 
movement, because 





There’s a lot of comfort in « 

caff that fits firmly, that is made 

better and stronger, thet won't 

rip from the sleeve. The Hanes 

Elastic Cuff is guaranteed to be 
jast that sort, 






/ 
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This extra gusset in ~ aha 
the 4 means a bet- : tihogy 1 ij 

ter t, eat ; ie : 

fort jl ‘nee “ike i : | a << 

of harder service. N \ 
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This is the Hanes 3-Batton 
Sateen Waistband, The 
double-sewed, sturdy sateen 
is made for real comfort, 
real ft, and real wear, 





You can’t over-rate 


HANES value 


i. look over the five points that make every Hanes garment 
fit and feel like the most expensive underwear you ever had 
on. Then you'll know why there’s a heap of winter comfort in 
Hanes. The silky cotton next your skin is down-soft—not a 
scratch in it—and as snug and comfortable as a kitten’s coat. 


And wear! Hanes is guaranteed absolutely down to the last 
stitch and button. Seams are non-irritating and never rip. Button- 
holes last as long as the garment itself. Buttons are sewed on to 
stay. The tub holds no terrors for this guaranteed underwear. 


Did you ever hear of such underwear value? For money well 
spent there is no underwear made that can surpass Hanes. Look 
a garment over—wear it and you will agree with us that the 
prices are absolutely sensational. 


fLLASTIC AN/T 


UNDERWEAR 











, You can get Hanes union suits, as well as shirts and drawers, 
in light, medium and heavy weights. If you can’t buy them near 
you, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 

Put the boy in Hanes: They are the same hard wearing quality, 
the same comfort, warmth and perfect fit that go into the men’s. Two 


weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years (sizes 20 to 34). 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves, 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to re- 
turn your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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IN PUREBRED 


An Inspiration for the Young Breeder 


By FRANK M. CHASE 








Yearling heifers on the Tomson Brothers’ farm 


YR more than a generation the name 

of Tomson has been associated with 

good _ shorthorns. Thruout the 
nation, Tomson Brothers are recognized 
as leading breeders of these cattle, while 
their influence upon the shorthorn in- 
terests of their home region is distinctly 
felt. 

In 1921. the organized shorthorn breed- 
ers of Kansas published a 600-page book 
containing brief accounts of the men breed- ~ 
ing these cattle in that state. It is note- 
worthy that of the nearly 400 breeders 
whose work received comment, one in 
every six is mentioned either as having ob- 
tained foundation stock, or as having 
made important additions te their herds, 
from the cattle of Tomson brothers. 

It is a pleasure to tell the story of the 
Tomson there is so much en- 
couragement in it for the man of modest 
so much inspiration for the be- 
ginner. The start with purebreds was 
made in the fall of 1886, when T. K. 
Tomson, father of the present proprietors, made the high bid 
of $80 for Betsy, the only registered shorthorn in a farm sale 
near Dover, Kansas, where he lived. Later in the same sale 
he paid $100 for her yearling bull calf. Betsy was in calf, and 
the following spring gave birth to a well-shaped heifer, which 


success, 


means, 








Some of the good brood cows on the Tomson farm 


was named Betsy Dailey, Dailey being the 





John and James Tomson 


Village Marshal at twenty months 


early nineties. Tho Thistle Top was then 
eight years old, he proved a sure breeder 
for four years. He was among the best 
bred bulls produced by Cruickshank, and 
his daughters, given preference in the 
Tomson herd, rapidly improved its 
quality. 

Tho making progress, all was not yet 
easy sailing for the Tomsons. The finan- 
cial depression of that period was over 
the land, and during it they sold many 
well-bred calves for from $25 to $50 
apiece. Also, the worth of the registered 
sire was not then so generally appreciated 
as now, and there was a good deal of 
skepticism in regard to the purebred busi- 
ness. 

As Thistle Top gave the herd its first 
distinctive character, so his successor, 
Gallant Knight, was to bring fame and 
large returns to the Tomsons. 

Gallant Knight contained much blood 
of the best Cruickshank breeding, and 
developed into an impressive bull of ex- 
cellent compactness and smoothness. His first showyard ap-, 
pearance was at the American Royal as a three-year-old. 
Tho placing him second because he was not in the best show 
form, the judge, the late W. S. Van Natta, was so impressed 
with the bull that he followed him to his stall. 

Calling the Tomson boys together, who were 
then unknown to him, he expressed his belief 
that Gallant Knight was certain to be a great 
sire and urged them never to sell the bull. 
This interest on the part of so experienced a 
breeder was a great encouragement to the 
Tomsons, who determined to make the greatest 
possible use of Gallant Knight. 

For nearly thirteen years he served in the 
Tomson herd, his highly uniform get being 
prominent winners on the western circuit for 
the bulk of this period. In nearly every year 
of the twelve in which his daughters were 
shown, one or more of them won a champion- 
ship. He gave a striking uniformity to the 





name of Betsy’s former owner. 
lo Betsy Dailey must be given a great 
deal of credit, for her thriftiness and general 
1 so impressed.the Tomson boys 


attractiveness 


that the urged their father to obtain some 
additional purebred cows. This he did, sO 
that by ISS8S a dozen registered females of 


miscellaneous breeding were in the Tomson 
pastures At a mortgage sale he bought a bull 


for $25.70. 


As is often found in accounts of purebred 











the fortunate choice of a bull early 
Tomson experience set them on the way 
to a bright future. But the $23.75 bull was 
not the one in point. It was imported Thistle 
Top, a bull bred by Amos Cruickshank and selected by him 
f r Col W. \ Harris, the celebrated Kansas breeder of that 
day. After being used in the Harris herd two or three years, 
the bull was acquired by T. P. Babst, then a widely known 
breeder of Dover, from whom the Tomsons obtained him in the 


successes, 


in the 


Part of the Wakarusa herd 


Tomson herd, and his blood is still a considerable factor in it. 

From the beginning of their breeding operations the Tom- 
sons had used the firm name T. K. Tomson & Sons, the father, 
John, Frank and James composing the partnership. T. K. 
Tomson died in 1909, causing a change (Continued on page 66 
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$38.30 for a 200-pound hog! 


How John Bartle makes money 


"VE been reading your state- 

ments that farmers can get 
extra hog profits by making sau- 
sage and lard with ‘Enterprise’ 
machines,”’ writes John Bartle, 
of Missouri. “‘You don’t make 
your arguments strong enough. 
From a hog dressing 200 Ibs. 
I can make and sell at retail: 





65 Ibs. sausage at $0.25. . $16.25 
30 Ibs. lard at .16....... 4.80 
25 Ibs. ham at .45,........ 11.25 
15 Ibs. bacon at .40........ 6.00 

$38.30 


and still have considerable 
meat left over to use or to sell. 


“So easy to make sausage”’ 


« ‘‘Making sausage and lard is 
so easy, when you have 


‘Enterorise,’ that I often won- § 


der why other farmers sell hogs, 
alive or dressed, at absurdly 
low prices, when they might 
sell them for regular money as 
sausage, lard, hams, bacon, etc. 


“Yet I know farmers who sell 
pork and buy sausage. Can 
you beat it? 


Best sausage made 
the “‘Enterprise’’ way 


“‘Sausage cut with a genuine § 


‘Enterprise’ looks better, fries 
better and tastes better. 


“The ‘Enterprise’ Chopper 
cuts the meat into nice, even 
bits, leaving nochunks of gris- 
tle, no lumps of fat, no uneven 
pieces. It doesn’t squeeze out 
the good meat juices or tear and 
mangle the meat tissues. 


Try Mr. Bartle’s 
old-time recipe 


“We got our recipe from my 
wife’s grandmother, and I wish 
you could taste our sausage, 
sizzling from the frying pan 
and iaid alongside a stack of 
my wife’s pancakes! 

“Cut meat in 2-inch cubes and use 
about half as much fat as lean. Mix 
well so fat will be evenly distributed. 
Add seasoning as you run it through 
the ‘Enterprise,’ and mix to be sure 
seasoning is even. We like about 2 
Ibs. of salt, '/, Ib. black pepper and 
2 oz. of sage to the hundred pounds. 
“Then stuff into casings with an 
‘Enterprise’ Sausage Stuffer and 
Lard Press. I buy the casings cheap. 
“This sausage will bring easily 
5 cents a pound more than meat 
market prices, and customers 
will clamor for more.” 


Also made 
with table 
clamp \ . 






with ‘‘Enterprise’”’ 


VW 


Has patented corrugated alumi- 
num spout, which frees sausage cas- 


ing from air, pre- 

venting spoilage. (—————] 
Iron cylinder is y 

bored true. Plunger plate fits 
accurately; can not jam. Patent 
latch prevents breakage of plates. 
Accurate gears and long handle 
make easy turning. 

Perforated tin cylinder and extra 
plate come with press, for use in 


‘‘Enterprise’’ Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 














pressing lard. No hot iron cylin- 
der to handle. Cracklings left 
dry—all lard saved. 


An ideal fruit and jelly press, 
getting all the juice. 

Made to last a lifetime—heavy 
and strong. (4-quart size weighs 
45 Ibs.) 

















No. 25—4-Quart Size... .. $10.50 
No. 31—6-Quart Size. .... 
No. 35—8-Quart Size... .. 


11.50 





“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper 


—the kind the butchers and packers 
use; the only chopper with the famous 
“Enterprise” steel knife and steel 
plate which CUT instead of grinding. 
Don’t go wrong by getting merely a 
“‘food’’ chopper. The “Enterprise’’ 
Meat-and-Food Chopper is different. 
Learn the dif- 
ference before 
you buy! 
Ontheend there (223 
is a ring which /}§ 


youcan unscrew. J 
<= - 


Remove the 
ring and you —=—=ee 
find a perforated 

steel plate and a four-bladed steel knife. 
By placing the knife against the plate, 
as illustrated, you see the “‘Enterprise”’ 
cutting method, 
steel against 
steel, like a pair 
of shears. 





Every time the 
razor-sharp 
blades revolve 





against the inner surface of the plate 
they snip off the meat or food in dainty, 
even morsels. 
Look for the name “Enterprise ’’—your 
guide to the original Meat-and-Food 
Chopper, used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers and their wives for 
making sausage and for all kitchen 
chopping of meats, foods and vege- 
tables, 
No. 12—Farm size (Illustrated) 
Cuts 3 Ibs. per minute........ $5.00 
No. 10—Same as No. 12, but 
with table clamp instead of 


Ss ote ces’ Dineen oth $5.50 
No. 5—Family size. Cuts 1'/ 
Ibs. per minute.............. $3.25 


Many other sizes and styles—hand, 
steam or electric power. 


Say “Enterprise” to your dealer 
Every good dealer can supply the 
genuine “‘Enterprise”’ Sausage Stuffer, 
Lard and Fruit Press and “Enterprise” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper. You know 
what you want—be sure you get it. 


Look for this name — 





“ENTERPRISE’ 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
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PHILIPSBORNS 


StyleBook 
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This Book Supplies all 
the Family$ Winter Needs! 


Shop from YOUR copy of 
Philipsborn’s Style Book TO- 
DAY— it supplies all the family 
winter needs—wearing apparel, ac- 
cessories and novelties, including 
Christmas Gifts. /t’s a veritable treas- 
ure house of bargains for every one of 
our 31% million customers. 

It contains all the latest Paris and New 
York Styles at the lowest prices ever 
quoted. Use it right along — from now until 
January—for all the family shopping, in- 
cluding Xmas gifts. 


Lowest Prices! Finest Service! 


The most spectacular price reductions in mail 
order history! Our New and Improved Mail 
Order Service is absolutely unexcelled! It 
means that you get exactly what Pas want, 

delivered on time and guaranteed to please 
\ you or your money back! 

S. Consult YOUR copy of PHILIPSBORN'S 
vile Book constantly— and profit by the big 
sacings/ 








CHRISTMAS *: 
4 By Giving Practical Presents » 
Gav {rom the Philipsborn'’s Catalog 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT - tiga - CH/CAGO~ 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


aux Nt --——-——= 
FEEDING SOFT CORN 

“Tt is surprising how well hogs handle 
soft, immature corn,’”’ say livestock au- 
thorities at lowa state college. If best 
results are to be realized, however, the 
protein supplement must be increased. 
John Evvaard found that while the tank- | 
age required for 100 pounds gain with old 
corn was 20.8 pounds, with new corn it was 
32.2 pounds. Less dry matter is required 
to produce 100 pounds of gain with new 
corn than with old. 

The chief difference between soft and 
mature corn is the percentage of dry 
matter, a bushel of soft corn sometimes 
running as low as 28 pounds of dry matter 
per bushel while old corn, on a ten percent 
moisture basis, would contain 50.4 pounds. 
When old corn is worth seventy-two 
cents a bushel, soft corn containing fifty 
percent moisture would be worth forty 
cents. However, there is a wide range in 
the moisture content of soft corn and cal- 
culations must be made carefully. 





fe 


CLEARING UP AN ISSUE 


Those who have dealt or are dealing 
with livestock commission firms at St. 
Paul will be interested in a summary of a 
recent communication from the secretary 
of agriculture. 
Under the provisions of the packers and 
stockyards act a force of auditors was sent 
to the St. Paul yards from the United 
States department of agriculture to audit 
the books of the commission companies. 
Now a concern operating in these yards is 
under the authority of the stockyards 
company, the livestock exchange and the 
United States department of agriculture. 
As the work of auditing progressed, com- 
mission firms were found that were guilty 
of irregular practices. 
By direction of Secretary Wallace they 
were promptly reported to both the stock- 
yards company and the livestock ex- 
change which concerns took immediate 
action. Nine firms were at once fined 
two of which withdrew from business, and 
seven others were indefinitely barred from 
the yards. Every practical step is now 
being taken, says Secretary Wallace, to 
make restitution to those shippers who 
have lost thru such irregularities. In every 
case of improper practice formal p - 
ings have fon or will also be prosecuted 
by the department against the guilty ones. 
Considerable criticism has been made of 
this method of handling the situation. 
Secretary Wallace points out.that the only 
means at his disposal of punishing irregular 
commission firms is to order parties sus- 
pected of irregularities to a hearing. If, as 
a result of the hearing or by confession, 
their guilt is established, he can order them 
to desist and not until after the offense has 
—_ been committed can he impose a 
ine. 
Hearings necessarily take considerable 
time during which those suspected would 
be free to continue their irregularities. By 
promptly reporting them to the stock- 
yards company and the livestock exchange 
they were immediately suspended and 
fined while the United States department 
of agriculture still retains authority to 
prosecute. 


HOG MARKETING COSTS 
Terminal charges, such as commission, 
yardage and feed, amounts to about one- 
third of the total cost of marketing 
by coo rative shipping associations. The 
United States department af agriculture 
recently made a study of 237 livestock 
shipping associations in the Middle West, 
and found that there is considerable varia- 
tion in the shipping costs between different 
organizations of shippers. 
Anyone interested in studying the com- 
plete findings of the investigations may 
obtain them by writing for the report, 
Costs of Marketing Livestock in the Corn- 
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i Want to Send 
~\ Every Reader 
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, 3, 

Bate. te., then if after 20 da: 
convinced it le the best od 
used—then send 


teay for thia big 20-day PRES TRIAL CAN. This 


Cc. G. PHILLIPS, “The Corona Man” 
THE CORORA MFG. CO., 39 Corona Bik., KENTON, 0. 


LAMP BURR 
947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 
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A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white lght, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. 8S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. 1t burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


Thei nventor, T.M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Lil., is offering to send a lamp on 10 uay's 
FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. Alsoask him to 

in how you can get the t yy without ex- 
make i De 
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PUREBRED RAMS 

How much can I afford to pay for a good 
purebred ram? Before attempting to 
answer such a question point blank, let 
us examine the results of an experiment 
at the Kentucky station. 

Lambs, sired by scrub buck and out of 
scrub ewes, weighed 56 pounds at four 
months of age, while lambs of the same 
age and out of similar mountain ewes but 
sired by a purebred Southdown ram, 
weighed 72 pounds each. This is a differ- 
ence of 16 pounds in favor of lambs from 
a purebred sire. Furthermore, the lambs 
sired by the Southdown sold for one cent 
a pound more because of better quality. 

Thus the difference in selling price 
between the two classes of lambs was 

2.96 each in favor of the purebred ram. 

The average weight of fleece produced 
by the mountain ewes was five pounds. 
By crossing a purebred Hampshire ram 
on them, , Bakr were produced whose 
fleeces averaged 6.2 pounds and was 
enough finer in quality to sell three cents 
a pound higher than wool from then 
dams. Here is a difference: of seventy- 
nine cents in favor of the purebred ram. 
A purebred Rambouillet buck increased 
the weight of fleece to 7.5 pounds. Other 
breeds recommended for crossing are 
Cheviot, Shropshire, Oxford, Dorset and 
Suffolk. 

If, then, one’s object is to produce mut- 
ton and his flock numbers fifteen ewes, he 
can afford to pay $45 for a buck and give 
him ox as soon as the breeding season is 
over. owever, there is no reason why 
the animal cannot be used two years or 
more. Ewe lambs kept from such matings 
will likewise help greatly in increasing the 
returns from the fo. k 


spicier 
CARE OF THE JACK 

Many rules in the care of stallions apply 
to jacks as well. Abundant exercise is, if 
possible, more important for the jack be- 

cause of his sluggish nature. In addition 

to the exercise possible in a roomy box 
stall and a large paddock, some road work 
is almost necessary. 

Kindness and firmness in handling the 
young jack determine his disposition and 
to a large extent his future usefulness. Be- 
cause of his peculiar likes and dislikes he 
can easily be spoiled. Never permit him 
to run with jennets or mules for such a 
practice invariably leads to difficulty when 
teaching him to serve mares. Whenever 
possible keep him with fillies or gentle 
mares. 

Because of his sluggish disposition, feed 
the jack-a ration that is slightly laxative 
in eharacter. Such feeds as bran, oats, 
crushed barley and oilmeal are excellent, 
while corn should never be used except in 
small quantities. Sheaf oats, clover and 
alfalfa hay are used by many jack breeders 
with very satisfactory ron he 


RAISES HIS FEEDERS 

I was talking recently with a farmer 
from central lowa who keeps herefords 
and sells fat cattle. He says he does not 
give much attention to the purebred stock 

usiness, tho his stock is purebred and of 
the best. He thinks it pays to keep this 
kind of stock for his use as a feeder. He 
grows his own steers and aims to have 
them weigh in at around a ton when he 
sells them. 

He claims that it is in such cattle that 
the money comes for the corn and other 
feed he grows. He has two pastures for he 
uses the matured bluegrass and timothy 
pasture for late fall and winter. He brings 
the stock that is ready to fatten from the 
summer pasture and starts feeding while 
on the winter pasture. He houses his 
feeders, as he says it is too cold in his 
locality for open-air feeding. 

I saw several herds of herefords feeding 
on pastures in Iowa, but I found many 

places where they depend mainly on range 
rattle. This farmer believes he can make 
a better profit from his cattle business by 
growing his stock.—L. H. C., Kans, 
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Hogs Fattened in}sTime 
With Home Grown Feeds 


State Test Proves It. 








Cautious as these 
Government experi- 
ment stations are, re- 
sults have now been 
published in leading 
Farm Papers showing 
conclusively that hogs 
can actually be fat- 
tened in half the 
usual time. The of- 
ficial figures of the 
various Iowa State 
Tests are printed 
here, and here is what 
itmeans. Eyery farm- 
er, no matter what 
section of the United 
States he lives in, can 
feed home-grown pro- 
teins, such as, Alfalfa, Soy Beans, Cow 
Peas, Clover, Cotton seed, ete., with 
corn, to produce big, heavy-boned, 
matured hogs weighing 275 lbs. in six 
months’ time and less! 


Profits Increased 400% 


Leading breeders already admit that 
this wonderful discovery will mean a 
profit increase of at least 400 to 
500%. For not only ‘is the feeding 
cost cut in half, but a farmer can now 
market matured hogs twice a year in- 
stead of once in twelve to eighteen 
months. 


Simple Reason For Amazing 
Gain 


Aver. 
Gain 


fed 
on | .67 


-51 


There is nothing mysterious in this 
wonderful discovery. It is the re- 
sult of years of research by Mr. W. 
H. Lambert, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—along the same 
lines that United States Department 
of Agriculture investigators have been 
concentrating their efforts. Mr. Lam- 
bert has developed a preparation that 
is 100% pure, fed to hogs automatic- 
ally just like block salt, containing 
proteins and minerals that properly 
balance the hogs’ diet, eliminates 
waste and produces big bones that 
enable the hogs to carry tremendous 
fat. 


Banishes Medicines and Dopes 
This discovery, called Lictonic, makes 
medicines, dopes, torpedoes, ete., un- 
necessary because it contains all the 
herbs and drugs recommended by 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and it keeps hogs, and all 
other stock, in tip-top physical 











No more expensive feeds—no 
more high priced tankage, milk 
powders, drugs, conditioners, 
medicines, or stock feeds. Offi- 
cial tests conducted by Iowa 
Experimental Station show hogs 
can be finished in less than one- 
half the usual time—and only 
on feeds that are grown on 
every farm. 














Here Are the condition, free from 
Figures Astounding Results; o'™s, and_ other 
of lowa State Test diseases. You no 


doubt, like thousands 
of other progressive 
practical breeders, 
will want to see for 
yourself exactly what 

ictonie will do for 
the live stock on 
your farm. You will 
want to take advan- 
tage of this discove 
to imcrease hog prof- 
its from 400 to 500%. 
Mr. Lambert is so 
anxious for every 
farmer to cash in on 
the benefits of his 
discovery that he is 
making a remarkable 
offer to send a sam- 
ple feeding of Lictonic to every 
farmer. The blank below will bring 
you this-sample feeding and full de- 
tails about it, free. Fill in your name 
and address and mail it immediately. 
You must act at once for this is made 
for a limited time only. Get your re- 
quest in the first mail, 


Lambert Lictonic Co. 
Dept. fit 
Saint Lodis, Missourl 





* 


W. H. Lambert, Lambert Lictonic Oo., 
Dept. 111, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me without obligation the FREE 
Sample Feeding and the full facts about 
Lictonic, also official formulas so I 
can make my own mineral mixtures and 
conditioners and save money. 


ace 


Check whether for 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umoas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will divé as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


CALK WOUNDS SERIOUS 


When a horse treads on a hoof-head 
(coronet), as is liable to happen during a 
hard pull thru deep snow or mud, the 
anand often looks so slight that it is given 
little if any attention. That never should 
be the case, for all such wounds are serious 
or dangerous and may result in a trouble- 
some or incurable quittor. 

That term is tpylied to aswelling of the 
coronet in which one or more openings 
discharge pus thru pipes or sinuses con- 
necting with diseased cartilage or other 
tissue. An operation is necessary for 
removal of such tissues and can only be 
rightly done by a trained surgeon who 
will also inject a caustic solution and will 
direct correct aftertreatment to be given 
by the attendant. 

When it is known that a horse has suf- 
fered a “tread,” and especially when the 
shoes are sharpened during winter, im- 
mediately clip the hair from the hoof-head 
and wash the skin clean with soap and hot 
water. Then cut away with scissors, 
ragged shreds of skin or flesh and carefully 
remove particles of skin, hair, horn or dirt 
that have been pressed into the wound. 

If these are ; ft. in place they will be 
certain to cause formation of pus which 
may burrow and start a quittor. Next 
swab the wound with tincture of iodine and 
then apply sterilized cotton to be held in 
place by means of clean bandages and to 
be kept saturated with a mixture of five 
yarts of carbolic acid, three parts of forma- 
in and one hundred parts of boiled water. 

Such treatment will usually prevent 
serious results from the accident; but in 
extra severe conditions, especially those 
injuring the extensor tendon at the front 
of the coronet, a qualified veterinarian 
should be employed at once, for when that 
is delayed it may be impossible to prevent 
the formation of a quittor.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


Worms in Horses—I have a white horse nine 
years old, weighing 950 pounds. He has a persist- 


ent case of worms which I cannot overcome. Can 
you give me a prescription that will expel them 
from him?—L. 8., 8. Dak 

After witholding feed for eighteen hours give 
one ounce of medicinally pure turpentine shaken 


up in a pint of pure raw linseed oil slowly and 
carefully at one dose by way of the mouth. Much 
turpentine sold at the present time is poisonous 
from adulteration “Turpentine, stibstitute” has 
killed many a horse. Starting two days after the 
dose of turpentine and oil, mix in the feed night 
and morning for a week, a dessertspoonful of a 
mixture of two parts of table salt and one part 

h of dried sulphate of iron and flowers of sulphur. 
Stop for ten days and then repeat the treatment. 

Lame Hogs—lI have some three-month-old hogs 
which se« to be lame in their back, and the y can 
hardly step on their hind feet at times. Can you 
tell me the cause? have five, and just two seem 
to have it They all had the same kind of feed 
Just before weaning them the old sow seemed to be 
lame that way J. T., Wash. 

The feet may be bruised. Pare the soles and 
remove : ll loose or rotten horn; then apply pine 
tar. Keep the hogs off board and concrete floors 
Allow them to graze clover or alfalfa. Feed mixed 
meals, including tankage. Also feed skimmilk and 
allow access to salt, air-slaked lime or ground lime- 
stone and wood ashes or bone meal. If the feet are 
sound rickets is probably present and each affected 
pig should be given a tablespoonful of codliver oil 
twice daily in addition to the other treatment 
advised. 
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Free — a Can of Effecto Sade Enamel! 
You Can Try it on Your Own Car 


If you will send us a dime lustrous film, that wears longer 
to defray mailing and packing than the finish on most new 
expense you will promptly cars. It is the original, the 
receive a quarter-pint can of genuine auto enamel — not a 
Black Effecto Auto Enamel, paint, wax or polish. 
enough for a fender or wheel Tractors, farm implements, 
and you can give itareal trial. baby carriages, bicycles, porch 

Effecto does not show laps furniture and other articles 
and brush marks. It flows you have been painting can be 
out like cream and dries in 24 given greater durability and 
hours, with a smooth, deep, beauty of finish with Effecto. 
Effecto is made in eight colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Maroon, Gray, 
Yellow and Cream; also Finishing ( clear varnish ) and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Color Card and Names of Dealers will be Sent You on Request. 


Pratr & Lambert-Inc., 165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"GI" Floor Varnish -Vitralite Enamel: Efecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Varnishes-Enamels- Stains Fillers-etc. 


(Esa 
you save all 5 
































Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in Half 


> 






Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


We trust wherever you live. Only 
$7.50 ‘50 down. Py the rest wee A. — 
book. Learn all about me 
Jae harness construction. Metal wherever 
there ig wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles. | 


















First Olde-Tan leather ago. 

known America for S 

on acturer | who somowe overs every step from 

the raw-hide to the completed harness Tells how to raise = calves for less 

f Free Book money, how to proceed each day from 
e or f wg | ed y litho- 
arness book. $7.50 " : gra, in six c 
a and sod ‘cany pavmnact offer oot th the Dide: ‘metal-to- VALUABL BY THESE 


ABLE re 4 


Desteed by Icading Breeder ° 
S55 c ‘o 

on of world’ "s oldest feed 
- a. Send your same 
today. Copy sent postpaid. No 
cost, no obligation. in. 

TEMZORD CALF MEAL 
— Wauk: Illineis. 





BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-18 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd.,Chicago, Ill. 

















RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
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Staggers.—W ould you please tell me what to 
do for our shee wie are having what we call 

“blind staggers We are losing a great many this 
winter and have tried ev erything we could think of, 
but nothing seems to help. We are feeding corn 
and = and are on the range when weather per- 
mits. e have water at all time for them and lots 
of snow. Is there a cure or a preventive? First 
they seem dull and stand aroun. or push against 
the fence, then begin to stagger, fall, get up, and 
fall again. Later, they lie on their sides and kick 
for days until they starve if we do not kill them. 
Their eyes seem to pop out like they had a severe 
headache. They bring their head as far back as 
possible. What should one feed with corn or is it 
the corn?—E. F. C., 8 k. 

The sheep die of self-poisoning or autointoxica- 
tion induced by prolonged excessive feeding of 
coarse, dry hay without a succulent or laxative feed 
to regulate the bowels. Lack of exercise is a com- 
mon contributory cause. Botulism from presence 
of the bacillus botulinus in moldy or spoiled corn 
may cause similar symptoms and losses. There is 
an antitoxin available as a preventive and remedy 
for botulism. Your veterinarian could apply it if 
corn is found to be the cause. Meanwhile, make 
the ewes walk two miles a day to get clover or 
alfalfa hay scattered over the surface of a distant 
field, and feed each of them two pounds of roots or 
sound corn silage daily and one-fourth to one-half 
pound of a mixture of two parts of oats and one 
part of wheat ra Stop feeding corn. 

Cou I have a bunch of pigs which 
cough i" t bi, ve a cold. The neighbors say 
it is a lung p Bn They say the old hogs get it 
once in a while. I have had no experience like it 
before. I would like to know what it is, and what to 
do for it.—P. P., 8. Dak. 

If the pigs have been running on old hog-con- 
taminated pasture and drinking contaminated 
waterit may be taken as practically certain that 
lung worms cause the cough. If a pig dies split the 
windpipe open, and also the small air tubes of the 
lungs. The worms look like little bits of fine thread. 
The worms or their eggs may also be found by 
microscopically examining discharges from the 
nose or mouth. There is no certain remedy. Shut- 
ting the pigs in a tight room at night on the floor of 
which a seven percent solution of coal tar dip has 
been sprinkled and covered with straw. Also feed 
generously and give internal treatment for expul- 
sion or destruction of intestinal worms. As the 
disease may be hog “‘flu,’”’ however, it would be best 
to have an examination made by a veterinarian who 
may try the effects of vaccination with swine plague 
or mixed infection bacterin. 

Lame Mule—I recently purchased an eight- 
year-old mare mule that is in fair flesh, but not fat. 
She seems to be off a little in her back or hips, but 
gets around fairly well, except that she kind of 
swings her hind parts in traveling, and raises her- 
self well up on the front feet in getting up. She 
will only eat about ten ears of corn at night and 
five or six in the day, but eats considerable hay. I 
fed her alfalfa the first few days but am giving 
timothy and clover now. Could you give me a 
formula to cure her?—R. G. B., Mo. 

It was correct to stop feeding alfalfa hay. Also 
stop feeding corn and substitute oats and one-ninth 
part of wheat bran. Carrots would also be bene- 
ficial. Let her occupy a box stall, when in the stable, 
but have her work or take outdoor exercise daily. 
Night and morning give her one-half ounce of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic and thirty drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica in a little water until 
she recovers; then gradually discontinue with the 
medicine taking ten days or more to the process. 

Enlargement on Knee—I have a six-year-old 
gelding which has an enlargement on his right 
front leg at the knee. It is on the inside of the 
knee joint. It has been there for two months. I 
have been bathing his knee with liniment for two 
weeks. It seems to be getting bigger. It never has 
been sore or bothered him from working. Could 
you please tell me what to do for it?—F. T. R. 

You do not tell us whether the enlargement is 
hard or soft, or what you think might be the cause. 
We cannot decide just what is wrong, but think it 
certain that as a strong liniment has been used 
upon it for two weeks you should now stop the treat- 
ment. Wash the part clean and when dry apply a 
little unsalted lard or vaseline daily until the skin 
is sound 


A HISTORY OF HOGS 


Those interested in the early history of 
hogs in America and particularly in the 
cornbelt should write the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, for a copy of the free bulletin, 
“i History of Hogs in Missouri.” 

The author, John Ashton, is already 
known to many as a writer for farm papers. 
Some time ago he did valuable research 
work in connection with Percheron horses 
in France and livestock in Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States. 

Such a collection of historical facts 
makes interesting reading and when han- 
died in John Ashton’s style it is as easy to 
read as a story book. 
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Now, the pasture field and range 
must give way 
—to the stall and manger, the feed 
lot and self-feeder, the barnyard and 
fodder rack, 


Include 


DR. HESS STOCK ron 


You have often noticed stocking of the 
legs, roughness in the hair, highly colored 
urine—all a. Sm atte of the change from 
grass to oF ee 

Not so where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 
The Tonics, the Laxatives, the Diuretics, 
take care of all that. No worms; the Vermi- 
fuges settle them. 

Then you are all set for heavy feeding, a 
good yield of flesh and milk throughout the 
winter. 

Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 


25 Ib. Pail $2.25 100 Ib. Drum $8.00 
Except in the far West, South and Canada, 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


Dr. Hess Dip ana Disinfectant 
| OUTS 5 (orem Bere 


aiid LAMENESS 


from a Bene Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Herse Book 9 R Free. 


W. F, YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mas® 





I epent 80 
years in perfect- 
ing this Tonic, 

Grcpert Hess 

M.D., D.V.8, 





What Do You Know 
About Horses? 








If you were hitching a yaad he blazed away 

af ihe man in tbe rear, Gat 4 

masener a = — ihre oa 
; 4~ 4 and teams “1 
ee eats seeeeee 5a na 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest, surest easi- 
est and 





rear this valuable 

















Used and recommended everywhere. Money back if 
dissatisfied for any reason. Send tria lorder now 
A G E Wi T wrtese fo ay $10.00 0 day af 100 Red Devil Capeales, set of instruments, full te 
CHAS. M. HICK & COMPANY 
quick for catalog and ¢: astaslee taavlunry =. aan sedy income, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 75, Chicago, Il. 
TheDr. Heinz Co., a oo cat © o 
Successful Farming advertisements 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap. €.0.D. 
ia Kennels, 


Trial. Kaskaskia Herrick, Illineis |may be relied on. 
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HOW TO TIME LAMB FEEDING 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


YR a number of years we have been 

making a study to find the best month 

in which to buy lambs for winter dry 
lot feeding. It has come to be our belief 
that the later the lambs can be purchased 
and still secure the supply needed, and 
the later that these lambs can be mar- 
keted, up to May, the greater, relatively, 
should be the profits. 

Along in August there is some competi- 
tion for feeding lambs because of the big 
demand for them not only for feeding lots, 
but for the garnering of meadows, pas- 
tures, and cornfields. The abundance of 
green feed available on thousands upon 
thousands of farms during August, Sep- 
tember, October and early November en- 
tices many a man to bid heavily for feed- 
ing lambs in order that this feed may be 
capitalized in mutton products rather 
than allowed to go, to waste. 

Many times in favorable seasons when 
rains have stimulated excesS8ive growth 
there is created likewise a bigger demand 
for lambs and the price is boosted accord- 
ingly. The skilled feeder, under such con- 
ditions, will be careful not to be caught in 
the whirl of crowd psychology so that he 
will in his enthusiasm bid more for dambs 
than they are really worth to him. One 
has to be careful under such conditions 
when there are a number of buyers for 
every lamb, not to overreach his financial 

yrospects; this danger is especially preva- 
font in the early months of the feeding 
lamb year, namely August, September, and 
early October. 

Average Price By Months 

The average price of feeding lambs by 
months for the best grade, the tops, dur- 
ing the last decade has averaged per hun- 
dred pounds for August, $11.13 on the 
Chicago market. The other months are 
September, $11; October, $10.60; Novem- 
ber, $10.59; and December, $10.91. After 
December the prices mount still higher so 
that January averaged $12.12 and Febru- 
ary $12.42. March ran still higher with 
$12.97, after which the price declined. 

Now what about the price of the fat 
lambs, tops, on the same market, three 
months later? Three months is an aver- 
age feeding period for lambs. To feed 
average weight lambs longer than that is 
to run the risk of putting them in the un- 
desirable, heavier weight classes and thus 
detract from the price. On the basis of a 
ninety-day feed, August lambs would sell 
in November, October lambs in January, 
December ones in March, and so on. 

The decade of prices for top lambs on the 
Chicago market averages by months as 
follows: November, $11.91 per hundred 
pounds; December, $12.38; January, 
$13.46; February, $13.68; March, $14.23; 
April, $14.99; May, $15.51; and June, 


_and good feeding are in this connection to 





$13.71; after this, because of the influx of 
lambs from grass sections, the price is 
lowered considerably so that by October 
the price has averaged $12.38. The above 
figures show clearly that there is a gradual 
rise in lamb prices from November to May, 
after which the decline is marked until | 
the low spot is hit in November again. 

It appears from the study of the Chicago 
market, therefore, that if one wishes to | 
secure high prices for his lambs of top grade 
that these lambs had best go on the market 


as late as possible, inasmuch as the market | can range over the farm at will, the fall 
usually increases markedly from Novem-| pigs in another large yard, the late sum- 


ber to May. 


For winter feeding, there-| mer pigs in still another and the fattening 
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fore, it is well to consider the late purchase 
of lambs, and to emphasize in the home 
feedlots comfortable and good feeding 
conditions so that the light weight lambs 
can be purchased as late as ible and 
thus, because of their light weight and the 
good feeding conditions, be carried to good 
advantage to the late spring markets when 
higher prices are in evidence. 

he margin between the cost of top, 
feeder lambs and the selling price of top 
fat lambs based upon a feeding period o 
ninety days shows that for the last decade 
on the Chicago market August purchases 
figured as sold in November as top lambs 
had a margin of 78 cents the Landed 
pounds between buying and selling prices. 
The difference between the September 
purchase prices of feeder lambs and De-, 
cember sales of fat lambs, all tops, Chi- 
cago, was $1.38 per hundred pounds, thus 
indicating that on the average for this 
series of years the margins are more favor- 
able to the later lambs. 

Seasonal Margins 

The margin between October and Janu- 
ary was $2.86; between November and 
February, $3.09; December and March, 
$3.32; January and April, $2.87; and Feb- 
ruary and May, $3.09. it appears there- 
fore that the late lambs have better pros- 
pective margins ahead of them than the 
early lambs. 

If one has ideal shelter and feeding con- 
ditions such as will make it possible to 
feed very light lambs to advantage, then 
it is possible to buy the late lambs that 
come in December and carry them on to 
the April market, this calling for a 120- 
day feeding period in which the good 
roughage allowance would be er 
in the early and grain feeding in the latter 
part of the feeding time. 

The difference between top _ feeder 
lambs in December and top sales lambs 
in April figures $4.08 the hundredweight 
or a much better margin than for any of 
the computed ninety-day feeding periods. 
Posmay we have succeeded in carrying 
December lambs to the April market as 
well as the May market on a few occasions 
with correspondingly fine financial results. 

Just how far one may take advantage of 
this principle of buying light lambs late 
in the fall and —s them in the late 
spring is a question for indivudual trial 
and decision, but there are possibilities 
therein thru the proper timing of purchase 
and selling to reap greater than average 
rewards. Good management, good feeds 


be strictly emphasized. 


A SHORT CUT IN HOG FEEDING 


Where-there are a large number of hogs 
of various sizes to feed in winter, the 
problem of watering them is troublesome 
and difficult. On our farm there are 55 
brood sows, 80 fattening hogs, 60 fall pigs 
and 22 late summer pigs, all to be carried 
thru the winter~months from December 
to March first, and most of them even 
later. All these hogs of varied ages and 
sizes must be fed, each lot according to its 
condition, purpose and age. 

So we sorted them all, putting the 
brood sows in one yard from which they 





slop than on ice water. 
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hogs in a small yard with feeding floor for 
heavy feeding of corn. 

Each yard: has its shelter in the form 
of a.shed or hog house so the hogs are 
comfortably, housed. Water is piped to 
the central yard. But that fact alone did 
not solve the watering problem for the 
cold weather. 

A tank feed-cooker and a rearrangement 
of the yards solved our difficulty. We 
bought a tank cooker with a capacity of 
four and one-half barrels and divided it 
into two ~~ so that a slop of ground 
oats could be cooked in one end of the 
tank and water heated in the other. 
Then we arranged the yards in such a 
way that the cooker stood in an enclosure 
in the center with each yard—four in all— 
extending up to the fence surrounding the 
cooker, 

Troughs were put in each yard close 
up to the cooker fence so that the man 
feeding had only to dip the slop from the 
tank and pour it imto the respective 
troughs. he little, growing pigs and 
brood sows were given the oatmeal slop 
from one end of the tank while the fatten- 
ing hogs were given the warm water from 
the other end. 

The cooker cost $36 and brush and 
waste bits of wood about the piace supply 


sufficient fuel. The water stays hot in the 


tank overnight and is ready for an early 
feed in the morning. The cooker is 
placed beside the upright pipe which sup- 
plies water from the caatel wines y tank 


of the farm. The cooker can be filled by 


turning the valve in the supply pipe. All 
the hogs are watered at the same time. 

The water and slop being quite hot, 
it stays warm in the trough eon enough 
to give all the hogs a chance to fill up 
before it cools off sufficiently to freeze. 
The tank is filled three times a day and 
all the hogs are watered from it three 
times a day in the coldest weather. 





Shed and yard 


Shed aad yard 
tor brood Sows 


for fall pigs 
| 


House aad yard 
lor Summer pigs Cooker 





hrough 











Trough 








House and yard For 
Fotlemug ho. gf 5 














Ve find that the hogs drink a good deal 
more when the water is warm and the fall 
pigs thrive much more on hot, cooked 
The amount of 
time required .to tend the cooker is not 
as great as by the old way of chopping ice 
out of troughs and carrying water to each 
yard.—A. W., Minn. 


HANDY HARNESS HOOKS 

Ralph Curtis, of Lee county, Iowa, has 
a handy set of harness hooks. They are 
meat hooks for the most part secured from 
a junk dealer in town and the balance are 
home-made from old endgate rods and 
pieces of strap iron. A 2x4 runs the length 
of the barn behind the stalls about six 
feet from the ground. 

The hooks, which are S-shaped, hook 
over this and are arranged four to a har- 
ness. On one hook made of strap iron, 
hangs the bridle and collar and the other 
three are spaced to hold the harness by the 
hames, back strap and breeching. 

With this set of hooks there are no nails 
to bend over and the harness is not hung 
3 on a few~poorly spaced nails or hooks 
which do not give the fly nets and _baek 
pad a chance to dry out.—M. W., Iowa. 


The difference between two bulls may 
be the price of a farm. 
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Qui 
in a Warm-Air Heated Home 


Things start with a rush in the morning in the rural home. And 
how much more can be accomplished when the house is warm and 
comfortable in the early morning hours! But what a job it is to get 
two or three stoves heated up when the mercury in the thermometer 
outside is hovering around the zero mark! 


That’s why Cunbeam Warm-Air Heating is taking the place of 
stoves and other slow-action heating systems in so many rural 
homes. With a Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace in your cellar you can 
get heat in quick time in early morning or any part of the day, no 
matter what the outside temperature may be. 


- 


























The Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace holds 
its fire all-night long. Then, in the 
morning, you just turn the convenient 
Sunbeam Upstairs Regulator and 
fresh, abundantly warmed air in greater 
volume flows quickly, directly all over 
the house. On raw, frosty mornings 
in spring or fall you can quickly build 
a fire in your Sunbeam that will almost 
instantly remove the chill from every 
room upstairs and down. 


Isn’t that the kind of heating you 
would like to have in your home? If 
you act immediately you can enjoy the 
advantages of Sunbeam Quick-Action 
heating this winter. The Sunbeam 
Dealer in your locality can install a 
Sunbeam System in your home in a 


day’s time. Take the first step now 
by writing your name and address 
across the corner of this advertisement 
and mailing it to us. We’ll send you by 
return mail the name of the Sunbeam 
Dealer nearest you—also a free copy 
of our new booklet, “June Weather 
Made to Order’’, which describes the 
advantages of Sunbeam Pipeless Heat- 
ing in detail; how it will save you 
money in first cost and fuel cost; how it 
will healthfully ventilate your home 
and keep the air in every room prop- 
erly moistened; how it will save useful 
floor space all over the house; why it is 
the most healthful, comfortable, eco- 
nomical heating you could have in your 
home. Don’t delay. Write today. 
Address the envelope to— 






































THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland 


Chicago 


Denver San Francisco 








Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with 
established dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render 
a better, broader heating service and to build a permanent, 
growing business. The Sunbeam Proposition Book gives 
our complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 
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CURING PORK 

he brine « ure, or pickle, and dry cure 
are the two general methods of curing 
pork. Either gives good results and per- 
sonal preference determines which to use. 
However, the dry cure may be used with a 
little more safety in warm weather, as the 
pickle may sour at this time. Should the 
pickle cure sour it should be boiled and 
then cooled and poured over the meat 
again. 

\ll meat that is to go into cure should 
be trimmed smooth. Skinning hams 
hastens curing and is often advisable for 
hams such as those weighing over 
However, hams from hogs 
weighing 250 pounds or less will cure 
safely without skinning. Meat with the) 
skin left on handles better in the summer. 
Meat that is to go into cure should be free 
from animal heat and must not be frozen. 

Salt is the only absolutely necessary in- 
gredient needed in curing meat. Sugar is 
needed to keep the muscles soft and flavor 
the meat while saltpeter preserves the 
color and the meat. 

The following cure is known as the brine 
cure without the addition of sugar, and 
as the sugar cure if sugar is added: For 
each 100 pounds of meat use 12 pounds of 
salt, 3 pounds of sugar, 2 ounces of salt- 
peter, 6 gallons of water. 

Brown sugar is preferred in making | 
sugar-cured meat. The salt, sugar and | 
saltpeter are thoroly mixed together and | 
some of the mixture rubbed into the meat. | 
All the meat, hams, shoulders, bacon and | 
jowls are packed in the same vessel. The | 
remainder of the ingredients are dissolved | 
in six gallons of water that has been boiled | 
to make it pure. Let the water cool until | 
it is just warm and then dissolve the in-| 
gredients in it. This brine is then cooled 
and poured over the meat covering It com- 
pletely. 


heavy 
fifteen pounds 





Treatment for Hams 

Allow each piece to remain in the cure 
three days to the pound. For imstance, a 
ten-pound ham is cured thirty days. Two} 
days per pound is sufficient for bacon. Ay 
ten-pound piece of bacon will cure in about | 
three weeks while the jowls will cure in| 
less time. one week usually being the time | 
re quired The meat should be repacked 
in seven days to insure a uniform cure 
At this time the small pieces such as the 
jowls are left out 

Weight the meat down with a brick or 
tile on a hardwood board and pour the | 
brine over the meat. If the brine is sour | 
it may be restored by boiling and adding a | 
small amount of soda. Wash the meat and | 
seald the barrel if this occurs. Repack the 
meat again on the twenty-first day of the | 
cure and remove the bacon. After the cure 
is finished, wash the meat thoroly in hot 
water and then in cold water and hang up | 
in the smoke house to drip for twenty-four 
hours before smoking. 

For dry cure, for every hundred 
pounds of meat use 8 pounds of salt, 


yunces of saltpeter, 3 pounds of brown 


the 


sugar 
Che above ingredients are mixed thoroly | 
and half of the mixture is rubbed on the | 


meat and if the weather is above forty-five | 


degrees it is best to push some of the salt 
up along the shank bone and into the hip | 
joint where the ham has been cut. The| 


er half of the mixture should be rubbed | 


gti 
on the meat in seven days and the meat re- 
small pieces left out. 

g | on the twenty-first 
day and the bacon left out. Reverse the 
meat in the pack putting the meat that 
was on top in the bottom to give a un-- 
form cure. The time required to cure is 
three days’ per pound per piece for the 
hams and shoulders. The meat is then} 


pe ked but the 
It is again repa 


Kea 


washed and hung up to drip ior twenty- | 
four hours the same as that of the brine | 
cure before smoking. The pieces must 


not touch each other when hung up, how- 


M. W., Iowa. 
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Save on All Radio Supplies! 

Receivi 
Radius 

600 Miles 





Armstrong 
Regenerative Set 


Licensed o 
for amateur 


the | Supeas Mo. ti oy 










Order Direct From 
This Advertisement 








A Wonderful Bargain! 


He is a money saving Radio Outfit that will 
bring the news of the world—concerts, lectures 
and stock reports—into your home. Would ordi- 
narily cost $35.00 to $40.00. Sold complete with 
head set, tube, batteries, aerial and ground wires, 
for — —y Connections simple and plainly 
marked. to tune. Long receiving radius. 
Order NOW! Shipping weight. 12 nds. Shipped 
from CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA Store. 


STRN9366..... eovceve 


Get New FREE Book! 


Save money on your radio supplies, and 
et ape ey quality? Our big FREE 

ook shows hundreds of bargains in com- 
plete sets and parts. Many new hookups, 
complete list of broadcasting stations. 
Contains “How to Build an Aerial.”’ 
Invaluable to expert and amateur. 
MAILED FREE! Ask for Radio 
Catalog No. 65S64., 
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and Co. Chicago ~ Philadelphia 


THE LARGEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE IN THE WORLD 








| and men who make wood sawing a reg- 


“Saws 25 Cords | 
In 5 Hours” 


Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE Saw Rig—Ed. Davissawed 
25 cords in 5 hours— another user sawed 
40 loads of pole wood in 8 hours. Hun- 
dreds of owners make $3, 000 to $5, 000 a 


year. Sold on Easy Payments. .. : P 

508 Big Cut in Price 
3-in-1 
Saw 






DAY 
FREE Post Yourself 
TRIAL 









NVESTIGA’ 
on Walsh No-Buckle Harness, 
before buying any harness. Lot me send 

thie wonderful harness on 30 days’ free trial. See 

Ceyeunntl this harness whigh out wears buckle harness 
because it has no buckles to tear straps, nof rictfon ringe 
to wear them, no holesinstrapstoweakenthem. High- 
)) est possible quality of leather. Proven success on 
thousands of farms in every state for over 8 years. 
Try Walsh Harnesson Your Team 
Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, 
saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size 
horse perfectly. Made in all styles, back pads, side 
backers, breechingless,ctc. EASY PAYMENTS 
=65 after 30 days’ trial—balance monthly. 
Write for catalog, prices, easy terms, 

JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 

IALSH HARNESS 









<DY cuts 60 to 70 Cords « Day Easy 
A real all-purpose outfit for farmers 


20 Keefe Ave. 


ular business. When not sawing you can Mu Te. 


fill silos, grind feed, shell corn, thrash 
and do other work. Easy to start at 40 below 
zero— equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 


FREE Write today for full description 











and low prices — no obligation. —_ ie weather sar W. eath er 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS SS oe 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. An Ideal Present 


4619 19 ade doubt che little hgures of 
1 ened an me bee er eet 















FREE 


oe 
on 30 days’ trial. 


TRIALS 














Ife theta, cont $1.45 if not cost nothi Strop, 
ea ° we; . ° 
Hone or Brush FREE. Write today. - 
JONES MFG. CO., 925.6, hawier Avery, Dept.3Z20, Chicago 














FALL COLTS 


There are many advantages in raisin 
fall colts if good barns and plenty of gol 
feed is available, says A. B. Caine of lowa. 
The fall colts can be weaned in the spring 
and put on pasture at which time they are 
old enough to make good use of grass and 
gain satisfactorily. 

When mares are bred between the dates | 
of October 15th and November 30th, the | 
colts are born late enough to escape the | 
flies and there is nothing to keep them | 
from gaining steadily. Mares that failéd | 
to breed in the spring or were needed for 
farm work can be bred in the fall. 





CARE OF THE HORSE’S FOOT 


Under present conditions it is almost 
necessary to have all work horses shod 
due to the fact that the greater percentage 
of our roads are hard surfaced. Such 
roads are very hard on the unshod hoof 
and will soon produce lameness. Even 
where the horse is to be used on the farm 
exclusively it is no doubt advisable to keep 
it shod, otherwise its feet will be negleeted 
and undesirable growth will result with its 
accompanied lameness or faulty gait. 

During the hot summer months or when 
an animal is worked upon a hard surfaced 
road or a pavement, it is a very common 
occurrence for its hoofs to become very 
dry and hard. This is due to the evapora- 
tion of the natural moisture of the horn. I 
have had horses under my care that have 
developed lameness several times from 
this neglect. 

The extreme dryness and hardness pre- 
vents any elasticity of the walls and 
pinches the delicate structures within, 
very much the same as a hard, dry, stiff 
boot or shoe would pinch the foot. There 
are several hoof ointments and prepara- 
tions upon the market but they are of 
little value unless the hoof has first been 
well saturated with moisture. 

This can be done in a number of ways: 
It can be done by standing the horse in 
cold water for two or three hours and many 
stables have a soaking tub or tank built 
in the stall for this purpose; the water need 
not extend more than one or two inches 
above the top of the horn. It can also be 
accomplished very well by standing the 
horse in a puddle or small stream if one 
happens to be near. 

A very easy way and one that can be 
applied any place is to secure large pieces 
of cloth, soak them in cold water and tie 
them around the pastern so they will hang 
over the top of the hoof. As soon as the 
horn has taken up sufficient moisture, its 
evaporation can be prevented by the use 
of oil or a good hoof dressing. 

Linseed oil or cottonseed oil applied 
with a swab or a brush will do very well, 
but should be applied at least once each 
day. A very good hoof dressing and one 
that improves the appearance of the 
horse’s foot is made as follows: Pine tar, 
three pints; spirits of turpentine, one pint; 
and linseed oil, one-half gallon. 

Mix well and apply to the surface of the 
hoof with a brush. If the horse is to be 
taken into the dust, it is well to apply as 
long before going to work as possible. 
After the hoof is in good condition it can 
be kept that way by the use of any of the 
methods described above.—G. H. C.,lowa. 





“PIGS IS PIGS” 


Where pigs are raised on a farm under 
conditions as clean and sanitary as can 
reasonably be expected, considering the 
characteristics of swine and the necessity 
for their confinement to close quarters, 
the fact that odors from the pens are 
carried over the premises of the summer 
residence of a neighbor does not give the 
latter any right to have further keeping 


of swine on the place discontinued as 
amounting to a nuisance. (Wisconsin 
Clark vs. Wambold, 





aan oe Court, 
160 Northwestern Reporter, 1039.) 
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For the Farm Home— 


Radiola V 








The day’s work is planned by the 
weather reports—the planting— 
the haying—the sheltering of crops 
and stock—the shipping of goods. 
Many a dollar is saved by listening 
to the weather man—by radio. 


Radiola V 


(Illustrated above) 


With three Radiotron 
vacuum tubes, for long 
distance receiving. Uses 
only dry cell batteries 
that need no re-charg- 
ing. Powerful and sen- 
sitive and famous for 
its simplicity. Anyone 
can operate it. Sturdily 
built, neatly finished, 
and perfected in the 


Themarketreportsguidemany sales. 
The farthest farm gets each day’s re- 
port—and profits by eachrisein price. 


Will creme s tout. || Home talks. Farm talks. Lectures. 
—, | Sunday sermons. Dance music by 


Other Radiolas range 
from a one-tube set to 


famous city orchestras. Classical 


astatelyRadiolaGrand, |/ MUSIC by great musicians. Sports 
ished art cabinet. send || Fight from the fields where the great 
for the booklet that de- 


games are played. Drama right from 
the stage. Radiola V brings them in- 
| to your home—over great distances 
|| —clear and loud and real! 


scribes them all. 





At the nearcst radio or 
electrical store. 

















Radio Corporation of America 
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MAKING SAUSAGE 


Sausage is made from the trimmings 
which are left after the hams, sides and 
shoulders have been trimmed. Pork 
sausage should be about three-fourths lean 
and one-fourth fat and only clean, fresh 
meat should be used. Cut the trimmings 
into long strips and grind thoroly. Four 
parts of pork sausage and one of beef make 
a good mixture. 

With every fifty pounds of sausage meat 
mix one pound of salt and two ounces of 
pepper. Three ounces of sage may be 
added if desired. One-half the meat is 
spread out and the seasoning sprinkled on 
top. Place the other half of the meat above 
the seasoning and grind again to mix the 
seasoning. Place the sausage in a pan and 
add one-half cupful of cold water. 

Mix and knead the meat thoroly until it 
becomes sticky and dough-like. Now it is 
ready to stuff into casings or pack in 
granite pans or fry down for future use. 
The loin may be sliced and fried down the 
same as the sausage, or canned.—M. W., 
Iowa. 


THEY BELIEVE IN PUREBREDS 
Continued from page 56 
in*the management, tho for several years 
he had left the active direction of the 
business to John and James. 

John became head of the firm at this 
time, with headquarters on the home- 
stead in Shaunee county, while James 
and Frank acquired a tract in Osage 
county, Kansas. Tho separating the 
farms by seventeen miles, this move was 
advisable because of the better marketing 
facilities of the new acreage. While each 
brother’s interest is held separately, the 
vartnership under the name Tomson 
srothers is still maintained. 

In accordance with the character of 
the farming, much of the land at both 
farms is kept in pasture. Some grain, 
mainly corn, and alfalfa are raised for 
winter feeding, the silos on each place 
testifying to the modern feeding methods 
that are in use. 

While the Tomson stock is well cared 
for, it is never pampered. Except in the 
case of very young stock, animals — 
prepared for showing and those in nee 
of special care, the herds are outdoors 
practically the year round. Thus, there 
is no need for fine stables and, considering 
the large investments in purebred animals, 
the buildings on both farms are extremely 
modest. 

Tho the breeding operations are con- 
ducted on two farms, the unity of the 
Tomson partnership is strikingly evident 
in the adherence to a single type of animal. 
And it is for the production of shorthorns, 
singularly true to a type, that the Tomsons 
have become especially recognized during 
the last twenty-five years. 

This trueness to the determined type 
has been most noticeable in the females, 
the best of which have been retained 
regularly for future herd-building. On 
a tour of North American herds in 1919, 
a’ number of breeders from Uraguay de- 
clared the females of this herd the best 
selected and most uniform of all they saw. 

That the Tomsons have been able to 
so develop a herd of distinctive type has 
been due to their early and unwavering 
conception of the kind of cattle that they 
wished to breed, coupled with persistent 
and consistent effort to the desired end. 
4 contributing factor, without doubt, 
has been their specialization in so far as 
possible in Cruickshank breeding. We 
have already noted that two of the early 
bulls. used, Thistle Top and Gallant 
Knight, were either developed by that 
famous breeder or carried large amounts 
of the blood of his productions. Tho 
Archer, the immediate successor of Gal- 
lant Knight, was not of this breeding, 
he was a noteworthy bull. : 

Following him, however, was the in- 
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Knight. This bull was in service five years, 
during which time he sired numerous 
showyard winnerse Like those of Gallant 
Knight, his daughters were exceptionally 
aah and some of these females are among 
the most valued members of the present 
herd. One of his daughters was the re- 
markable New Year’s Delight that, as a 
junior yearling, won the grand champion- 
ship thruout the western circuit and at 
the American Royal, and became junior 
champion at the International. 

Village Marshal, one of the notable 
bulls of the breed, succeeded Barmpton 
Knight. This animal has proved a re- 
markable sire, his calves being uniform 
and of excellent conformation. One of 
his sons, Marshall’s Crown, out of a dam 
by Barmpton Knight, has been retained 
and is in use at the larger farm. On his 
dam’s side he descends from imported 
Marigold, of a distinguished strain, and 
is regarded as a bull of very great promise. 
Of longer service in this herd is Beaver 
Creek Sultan, a grandson of Whitehall 
Sultan and a sire of pronounced ability. 

Cattle Have Wide Demand 

So sought for have been the Tomson 
productions that at times it has required 
considerable resolution to retain animals 
necessary for the best interests of the 
herd. Only a few public sales have been 
held. A few aniinals are occasionally 
placed in consignment sales, where they 
usually command prices well up to the 
top, but the bulk of the surplus is sold 
privately. As a result no high figures have 
been heralded to boom the Tomson in- 
terests, tho the returns from their pure- 
bred business have been large 

As indicated previously, they enjoy a 
trade from widely separated sources. 
Their animals have found their way to 
virtually every part of the United States 
and Canada and to South America. 
Kansas, however, naturally ranks first in 
their cattle trade, while Oklahoma also 
takes many of their animals. A large 
number, too, have gone to the Pacific 
coast states, due largely to the acquisition 
of a few customers there early in the 
Tomson experience, these returning year 
after year for more purchases. 

With the expansion of their business 
upon the acquisition of the Wakarusa 
farm, the Tomsons began to exercise a 

reference for the more fashionable short- 
aoe breeding. Following out this policy, 
they have drawn into their herds repre- 
sentatives of the strains of highest favor 
the herd now being made up of some of 
the most popular breeding obtainable. 
This is not to say, however, that the 
herd is one of paper pedigrees; for, while 
fashionable breeding is given a large place 
the individual itself has always received 
first attention. 

This is in line with the solid business 

rinciples of the Tomsons, who are strong- 
y opposed to boom practices and every 
form of breed speculation. Neither are 
there any roundabout salesmanship 
methods in their dealings. Their success 
has been built upon the simple tenets of 
square dealing and the satisfied customer. 
To their knowledge they have had but 
two or three dissatisfied customers in 
all their purebred experience, and it is 
unlikely that these men could have been 
satisfied by any cattle whatever. 

They know shorthorn values and have 
extraordinarily good stock, and when a 
Tomson asks a price it is a pretty sure 
sign that the animal in question is worth 
the money. They have never been plun- 
gers, and they have the interests of the 
»reed too close at heart to encourage 
plunging by others. 

The experience of the Tomson brothers 
is full of inspiration and encouragement 
to the young man of today. By taking 
full advantage of the opportunities at 
hand they have each attained a notable 
place in livestock affairs, while together 
they have contributed largely to the 
progress of their chosen breed, 
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The Influence of Radio 






on the Farm 


By Radio’s aid the Farmer may get, with the speed of 
Light, the world’s news and the finest 
music and entertainment 


The great progress in the home 
use of Radio receiving sets has 
worked wonders for the city dwell- 
ers in bringing them, at practically 
no cost, a share in the finest enter- 
tainment the world has to offer. 

But it is, perhaps, in the enor- 
mous benefits that have been con- 
ferred upon the farmer that Radio 
has demonstrated its greatest use- 
fulness. The distance that usually 
separates the agriculturist from 
his nearest town has always been 
a drawback to the farmer and his 
family. Even the general use of the 
automobile, the telephone and the 
spread of rural free delivery have 
not been able to accomplish one- 
tenth as much in overcoming the 
isolation of the farm as the Radio 
Receiving Set. 

A striking, but common example 
of the blessing of Radio to the 
farm is found in a letter written 
recently by the wife of a farmer 
who was induced by a city friend 
to put in a receiving set. Within a 
month of the set’s installation 
there came this letter: 


Marston Farm, 

Center Sandwich, N. H. 
My dear 

e are the busy two, doing noth- 
ing, that you ever saw, but we are 
having one grand good time and 
are almost running over with 
music, 

We have had the Radio over a 
month, Bill sits down as soon as 
the chores are done and there he 
sits until after eleven at night. We 
have to sleep after that till seven 
the next morning; that means 
breakfast at eight. We keep the 
calves on the cows so do not have 
to milk much, make just a little 
butter. Hens do not lay much 
now, so we do not mind if they 
are not fed. 

Located as we are far from the 
nearest Broadcasting Station the 
Radio does not work as well in the 
day time, and I am very thankful, 
or I should feel obliged to listen. 
We begin to Y pretty good from 
60’clock on. We have reached Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, Newark, N. J., Schenectady, 
Springfield, New York Cit , Med- 
ford Hillside, and Shepard: Stores, 
Boston and we are constantly 
reaching out for new programs. 

I ues George would laugh, also 
feel well paid for helping us, if he 
could see how much we enjoy it. 
It is certainly a great plaything, 
and beats cribbage all to pieces. 
We did play quite a lot before the 
music came, but will never have 
any time to spare now. 

Love to all, A. 


On the purely material side 
Radio offers a tremendous help to 
the farmer. The government hav- 
ing recognized the useful force of 
this new power in the world, daily 
sends out weather forecasts, to- 
gether with official and utterly re- 
liable market reports so that the 
farmer may be fully informed as to 
the price at which to market his 
wheat, or corn or cattle or hogs, 
without being forced to rely on 
local quotations. 








Radio receiving sets are not 
costly; indeed many homes have 
been made brighter by home-made 
sets, and after the first initial cost 
the expense of upkeep is trifling. 


The Battery is the vital part of 
any radio receiving set. Eveready 
Batteries, especiaily made for 
Radio, serve better, last longer, 
and give better results. 





— “they last longer” 
Reetenty Batteries are filled with 


electrical energy, harnessed for 
your service by experts. 


The New Metal Case 


Eveready “B” Battery 
(No. 766) 
“The Life of Your Radio” 





The same pepe 221% volt Ever- 
eady “B” Battery in a new, hand- 
some, durable, waterproof, metal 
container. Eveready quality 
throughout. At ali d $3.00. 


The Eveready 
Dry Cell “A” 
Battery 
(No. 7111) 


The Long Service 
Battery.Developed 
especially for use 
with all dry cell 
tubes. The individ- 
ual batteries can be 
connected together 
to meet the re- 
quirements of the 
various tubes. 
Write for pamph- 
let describing this battery and giv- 
ing coraplete directions how to use 
it with all the prominent dry cell 
tu 





Positive Helps for You 
For Storage Battery Tubes: 
Eveready Storage “A” Batteries 
For Dry Cell Tubes: 
E Cell Radio “A” 
veready Dry 


For all Vacuum Tubes: 
Eveready “B” Batteries 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. ¥. 


Radio Batteries 


—they last longer 
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HORSETAIL POISONING 


suspect that in some cases of 
supposed swamp fever and in a consider- 


I strongly 


able number of those attributed to cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis or forage poisoning, 
the common weed called horsetail or 
scouring rush actually is responsible. 
Those who do not recognize this weed by 


the names here mentioned may do so 
when I state that it is a green, ope 
10rls of 


rushlike perennial plant having w 
harsh leat stalks projecting from the joints 
and tapering to the top like a little fir 
tree. The fertile stem has joints and a 
cone-shaped top which contains spores. 

The plant is prevalent in moist, sandy 
meadows and pastures in some localities 
and is commonly seen along railroad em- 
bankments and also on clay or prairie soil. 
I have seen it form at least one-sixth of the 
entire bulk of swale or slough hay and it is 
in the dry state that it seems to prove most 
poisonous. Possibly it does some damage 
when eaten in the green state but hay 
containing it is most to be feared. 

Cattle poisoned by horsetail shrink in 
milk, lose flesh, become weak and scour 
persistently. Horses, after eating the 
plant for some time and in large quanti- 
ties, tend to become paralyzed after show- 
ing symptoms of. staggers. They also 
weaken, scour and are dull, listless and 
unfit for work. These symptoms are much 
like those of swamp fever or pernicious 
anemia and when that disease is suspected 
I advise owners to make a search for horse- 
tail weed and at once keep their stock off 
infested pastures or withhold swale hay 
containing the poison 

If more care was taken to prevent ani- 
mals from eating the weed freely when 
other forage is short, there would, I think, 
be less heard about swamp fever, dysen- 
tery and diseases attributed to germs or 
worms. Young animals are most sus- 
ceptible to the poison and should be kept 

infested pastures. 

Adult horses sometimes form a craving 
for the weed and prefer it to timothy or 
other tame grasses. Such a depravity of 
appetite might readily be noticed by the 
observant owner and the weed withheld 
so that fatalities might be avoided. Simi- 
lar vigilance is necessary to prevent cattle 
from being injured.—A. S. A. 


CATTLE, HOGS AND BLUEGRASS 
Continued from page 7 


following the cattle, together 
with the manure, pay for the items not 
mentioned. At present prices the cattle 
should sell around $100, leaving a hand- 
profit and that above and beyond 
building up the soil. 

“This is one way to make farming pay 


the hogs 


some 





but only fits certain conditions; but it 
helps to coordinate demand and supply. 

It is sometimes forgotten that one 
can farm as extensively as it is to his 
interest. In general, the more extensive 
one farms, the smaller the capitalized 
value of his land. Under the bluegrass | 
system it is not necessary to reduce the | 
capital value of the land while making | 
farming more extensive, since one pound | 
of beef displaces about ten pounds of 
wheat or other cereals. 


Inquiries and research over two states 
have convinced me that bluegrass economy 
is sound. 

Long and careful experiments by Dean 


F. B. Mumford show that cattle fed corn 
on bluegrass do about as well as where | 
corn is supplemented with other concen- 
trates 

“Young grass has much higher per-| 


centage protein content than hay or dry | 
grass,’ H. D, Fox informed me. 
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RADIO EQUIPMENT 


TWATER KENT Radio 
Equipment includes 
complete sets and every in- 
strument necessary for the 
assembling of complete sets. 


For more than twenty-five 
years, ATWATER KENT prod- 
ucts have been characterized 
by a scientific correctness of 
design and precision of man- 
ufacture that 
maximum performance. 

Literature describing the entire 


line of Atwater Kent Radio Sets 
and Parts sent on request 


ATWATER. KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Radio Dept. 
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NOT ONE 
CAN ESCAPE 


C. A. Conrad, Hunnelstown, Pa., 
writes, “One of our customers told 
us she counted 19 dead rats after 
using one tube of Rat-Nip.” 


ANT-AIP 


Swartwout & Shaver, Auburn, 
N. Y., says, “We have used 
Rat-Nip in our feed stores 
and with twice baiting 
we entirely cleaned 
them out.” 
r. M. Lockie, Buffalo, 
Y., writes, ‘‘Mr, 
Say der, Supt. of Park 
Zoo, used Rap-Nip and 
got 29 dead rats 

















in the Pheasant 
House in one 
night.’’ 


Remarkably effective 
for mice, gophers and 
other pests. 


Price 35¢c a tube at 
druggists, hardware 
grocers, general stores, 
or sent direct by 
express, prepaid 
le. Cannot be 
sent by mail. 


Send 


booklet. 
Buffalo Specialty Co. 


310 Ellicott St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


for free 




















Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. ey point the way to square deals 
| and better merchandise at smaller cost. 
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No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
—_ Powers Well Machine 
A one-man outfit. Bores Vin 0 bors 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 

Drills through hardest rock. 





This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 
Our guarantee is your protection against 
unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 
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“How much’ good will h 
. Trow- 


bluegrass?” I asked Professor E. 
bridge. 

You, no doubt, have observed all over 
Missouri and Iowa, farmers, here and 
there, running pigs on blu . Those 
are the wise owls, for that Plucgrass will 

ractically raise the pigs to feeding time. 
‘he old notion that there is not enough 
concentrated food value in bluegrass to 

w pigs is erroneous. Even i 

ogs on bluegrass will cut down te corn 
requirements very consi “a 

“What will cattle do on bluegrass?’’ I 
asked him. 

“One acre will support one steer; in 
fact, Mr. Hunt, of Missouri, has been 
able to keep three steers to two acres of 
bluegrass from May until New Year’s day. 
If a man buys young, thin steers cheap, 
and just warms them up with corn, he 
will reasonably sure to get several 
hundred pounds of beef per acre as return 
from the bluegrass, eliminating the specu- 
lative features,’’ replied the professor. 

The ifs and maybes, the heres and 
theres, the ins and outs of this cattle-hog- 
bluegrass matter are intricate and more or 
less personal, but Mr. H. D. Fox tells me 
that bluegrass keeps you, as well as your 
hogs, out of the mud during corn-feeding 

riods, and all, including cattle, do 

tter. Dean Mumford has found that 
young cattle put on more gain for the 
same money than older ones, but the older 
cattle eat more and gain faster. The thin- 
ner the cattle, the less it will cost to put 
on the pounds, but it is well to distinguish 
between runts and stunts. 

After getting all the theories and facts 
on the matter that libraries and science 
had available, I went into the bluegrass 
and cattle paradise in Gentry and Clinton 
counties. 

Reo Elliot, who has averaged his $4,000 
per year for the past fifteen years on this 
combination, showed his sixty white- 
faced steers ing on forty acres of blue- 
grass, already grass fat and ready to be- 
gin corn-eating. 

“T paid six and a half cents per 
for these last October,’”’ he rok “Their 
average weight was 550 pounds. I ran 
them on bluegrass until January, then put 
them on the stalkfields, but took them off 
before the stalks began to fail. Many 
people make the mistake of keeping sek 
on stalks until they noticeably lose weight, 
which is false economy. Then I fed them 
clover-hay and waste roughage for several 
months, after which the bluegrass again 
took care of them. You see they will now 
weigh eround nine hundred pounds. I 
have gotten gains of 450 pounds each at 
no cost except for the clover hay, which is 
a by-product of wheat. 

My son and I with one helper are all the 
workers required on my half séction. We 
have small labor costs and need to buy 
but little equipment. Now we'll feed 
thirty-five bushels of corn per steer, mak- 
ing them weigh 1,100 pounds by the latter 
part of September, when they will top the 
market. Together with the hogs these 
will bring me a net income of $5,000 at the 
present market prices.” 

Feeding cattle on is so much 
better than the dry lot that I do not want 
to bother the er with reasons. Com- 
mon cow sense will, on reflection, reveal 
most of them. Some of the don’ts are: 
Don’t turn fleshy, partly fat cattle on 
grass for a short time; don’t expect very 
young cattle to do well on grass alone 
during late fall and winter; don’t turn 
cattle on grass when it is too young and 
washy, for it has not much nutriment and 
gives them scours; don’t feed cattle on 
grass more than once a day. 





pound 


Farmers having silage, clover or alfalfa 
and corn will do well to stick closely to the 
standard cornbelt ration for their steers 
this winter, thinks John Evvard, a feedi 
authority. This ration is composed o: 
o— my corn silage, alfalfa or clover 
an 
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Why Farmers Pick 
De Forest Radiophones 


“ID Radioever save you any money?” 

asked A. B. Macdonald of a Kansas 
farmer. “Yes”? was the answer .quoted 
in a leading farm paper. “On the nine- 
teenth of last March, the man sending out 
the weather report said: ‘Farmers, be 
merciful to your stock tonight, a cold 
wave is coming, and the weather will be 
down below zero before morning, with a pierc- 
ing cold wind from the North.’ It was nice and 
warm then and my cattle and horses and mules 
were all out; but I went out and put them all in 
the barn. Sure enough, before morning the 
éold wave arrived; and as I lay in bed, thinking 
of the stock all under shelter, I felt that I was 
repaid for my radio outfit by that one message 
alone.”’ 

Farmers pick De Forest Radiophones because 
they are often a long way from broadcasting with the greatest ease of 
stations, and they want distance, with clear re- = gperation— 
ception and ease Of operation. These are the m 
characteristics of the De Forest Reflex Radio- * 
phones, the D-7-A at $125 and the D-10 Four 
Tube at $150 (illustrated) with drawer to con- 
tain dry cells. Either set operates on wet or 
dry cells, with indoor loop (no outside antenna 
needed), and the range is from 1,500 to 3,000 
miles, depending on atmospheric conditions. 
De Forest also makes less expensive sets and 
parts to “build your own.”” Next time you drive 
into town see the De Forest Radiophones at the 
De Forest Agent’s. Name of nearest one on 
request and 


FREE RADIO CATALOGS 
Send us your name and address and we will 
send you thé De Forest Catalog with full descrip- 
tions and prices of De Forest sets, parts and wet 
or dry cell audions. Prices plus approximately 
6% in territories west of the Rockies. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Dept. S. F. 3 Jersey City, N. J. 
If located West of Pennsylvania Address 
DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Western Sales Division 


Dept. S. F. 3, 5680 12th Street, Detroit, Mich, 





Because during long win- 
ter evenings your De Forest 
Reflex Radiophone brings 
in broadcasting of the en- 
tire Continent clearly and 
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Because the D-10 Reflex 
Radiophone is not only the 
ideal home set but can be 
used as a portable, with 
self-contained dry batteries 
and you can take the world 
with you wherever you tour 
next spring and summer— 


De=Earest 





And most of all 
because you can 
rely on De Forest, 
the greatest name 


De Forest products are sold only through exclusive 
agents, direct to the public for your protection. The 
De Forest Company will be glad to hear from represent- 
ative dealers in various communities who wish to be- 
come exclusive De Forest agents. 
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where. 
Operateoneither DR Y CELLS orstorage battery. 
Cabinets of solid mahogany and workmanship the 
finest throughout. Order direct orsend for 
* $18.50 
$29.50 





Two tube outfit, - 7 ‘ e “e " . 
FOO EALERS—AGENTS—ertte for proposition 
quickiy—t's a winner. 
THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
824 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Radio Sets $12;0° 





delivered to 
ou; radius 


to 1590; 
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If you want the best at the lowest possible price j 
in this issue. We guarantee owty ene pry scaneg just read the advertisements 
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Thibet Coat 
For 


Women 
98 


Splendid Thibet cloth 
in tholce of rich 
brown or navy blue. 
The ample col is of 
genuine brown Coney 
fur, coat is finished 
with all-around self 
material belt and 
two patch pockets 
trimmed with pretty 
buttons. Imitation 
cuff is also button 

trimmed . Coat Sporty $ 
measures about 


Sues i soee'st'ty | Silk Seal Plush 
Order brown by No. Coat for Women 
4E \. Nav 

Prarerissecd ad Misses 
no money. Pay 

$5.98 and postage s 98 

on arrival for either 4 (): aun 


color State size 

























Pay Oarriv 


Fur Trimmed Women’sPat rGur 
Coat for Girls or Brown @Finishe 


$4.48 $4 r ds 


Girl's stylish coat Of yrage with 
Aaa — shield tip and med 
Gon cS. Fur'c ier perforatéd vamp, pe 
p mma | it Son rated lace stay and ¢ 
0 Rove Lorn -% lar foxing. Has medi 
» SO rubber heel and med 
ety buttons trim pointed toe. Sizes 
kets and belt. A rubber heel and met 
urable coat at an nted toe. Sizes ie | 
amazingly low price. , wide widths. 


State size wanted. 


yney 
ing that you may return goods if not abso- 
lutely azed 











Where else can 
you buy a genu- 
me silk seal plu bh 
coat of this 
jaunty style and 
splendid quality 
for such a low 

ice? Beauti- 
ully modeled of 
soft, warm, lus 
trous, deep pile 
slik push with 
full ning of 
beautiful flow- 
ered sateen. New- 
est loose back 
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GABARDINE 
for Stouts 


5 4.984 
3 ab. 
























Navy by No. 
7308. Brown, Order pat- 
Women's sizes 24E7310. Send ent by No. 































34 to 44; 


Sharood heartil 32 to Fa | 


recommends this 




















tractive frock of No 

i quality cotton color. . § 
Sobers ine Tt bs deste ay Same quality forrehil- Or ¢ er 
eens eet. $10.98 and post- sizes 2 to 6 years. No. 243123. 
The skirt is fn a —* Detes evs by Ne. Sead Ro 
with two wide, loose ect catiohed. No. 2457460. Sead fis oe | 






panels attached at waist 
and bottoms. The edges 
are bound in black and 
embroidered in con- 
trasting color. Collar 
is in the new long roll 
shawl effect, embroid- 
ered to match panels 
on skirt, as are t 

vestee and tabs on belk- 
shaped sleeves. Dress 
is gathered at waistline 
at back, and finished 
with tie sash. Sizes 44 
to 54 Dust measure, 
State length desired 

Order Navy by No. 
2487610, brown No. 
2E7612. Send no 
money. Pay $3.98 and 
poctace on arrival. 
tate size and length. 


Choic 
Le 


Manchurian 
Wolf Scarf 


258 






























mate 
Bizes f 
34 to 
, y The 
over the 
a man who wants @ good, serviceable boot at a low 
price. Soft, pliable upperect brown barnyard acid 
lined leather Seat stand hardest wear. 
Thishenchusien Pu vampe are not cut off under tip but extend 
with Mesaline clear to giving added wear at this much Mediuz 
lik. Length needed point. leather inner-soles and heavy bbber th 
About 44 inches. Gouble natural oak jeather outaoles and heels. oot % ict Brow! 
Width hout 12 on ar- Blucher style with dirt-exclud' bemaws tongue 2% to & Wide w . . Brows 
width shout 13 either 8nd pull en's sizes 6 to 12. Wide wid oy es ye a1 98" 
inches long anr - color. State Order No. . Send no money. Pay $2.98 =o oan Send | 


OB 
| 
2: 

f 


Be Sure to Mention All Sizes 


no money. Pay only $8.60 and postage on arrtval. Send All Orders From This 
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Men’s and 
Boy’s Sturdy 
Duck Coat 








Don't send one cent. Just letter or postcard 
bri e . . 
ae. Merely Give Name aad Nowe neg bet a Strong Comfort Strongly made of serviceable dark brown duck with 


ains. Merely give Name and Number of 
ach Article You Want. Also State Size and Work “ye! heavy Blanket lining. Two large set-in Aveta 
Write Your Name and Address Plainly to with flaps. Wide corduroy collar. as 

Avoid Delay. Pay nothing till is arrive on buttons. — 


- i oat the amazing bargain price and \ b 
postage . you are not delighted with your ‘ ad 
rgain ae aay reason at all simply return . sizes 6 to 9 pone, No 24 2358." 

the Seog: oad 7ENt mes money will be cheerfully Boy's sizes 10 to 14 years, No. 


4 $2.49. ° Send A arrival. Sexe Pay | ‘bareaia price 
-atengitherGun Metal Po One-Buckle | 
own @ Finished Tay. Pump, Black 
eathamtords . — Patent or 
Brown Calf 
Finish 
$4.98 
ead Order now while this bargain offer lasts. Won- 


derful work shoe for men. Has soft, strong uppers 
that resist barnyard acids. Solid leather insoles. 


Always mention All seams stitched with waxed thread. Strong 
size when leather soles. Wide widths. Men’s sizes, 6 to 
ordering Mp, 244758. Brown, No. 24A760, 

fi: 96 and postage on arrival. << 


Log Cabin Brown Suede Oxfords 


A leading st 
in all the tie 
cities for f 
wear. One- 
strap, one 4 
7 = l. a lf / Gupransecd best 
b ac iy : , ay - ble 
patent Colt- ~ Fa Vs tic for men. Made with dou! 
skin or Brown eee y . Buck Lore feces reinforced. Snow-exclucins 
. Calf finished leather. Is well made with : tongue. Furnished in men's sizes 6 to 15. Wide 
‘ am + shield tip and y-p oS toe. ——— ‘ - widths. eee mak value. Order 
ea vamp, strap an 
extension oak sole: low Papper we walk heel with si ‘ a ver 


Pay $1.98 and postage 
leather. State sizes. 


oxford with Log Cabin 
quarter with concrusting 
and quarter. 


piece ulne oak . 
rubber top lift. Sizes 2 
Order by No. 243119. Sead no 

postage on «rrival. 


neat tions at Vamp and 
lace @ Medium extension 
king Mbber tipped. Sizes 
E we — finish 

det Kid finish by No. 
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HOW WE RAISED GOOD CALVES 


Their Future Value Depends Upon Rapid Growth 


By MELVILLE WETTACH 





Calves learn to eat hay at an early age if given a chance 





HE Fairfield Dairy Company has 
long followed the practice of 
raising the heifer calves to go 
into their own herd of more than 200 
milking cows. Their herd is tested by 
an association man and there are a 
number of outstanding producers in it. 

By raising the heer calves of these 
individuals they are improving the 
quality and market value of their herd 
as well as increasing the production of 
milk and butterfat. Good cows are 
scarce and hard to buy but they have 
overcome this disadvantage by raising calves from their own 
herd, thereby saving money, and at the same time preventing 
the introduction of disease from outside sources. 

Calves under five or six months of age are hand fed and the 
older ones are put on pasture during the summer months. The 
writer had charge of the young calves in 1920 when there were 
more than thirty that were hand-fed. 

With milk selling at twenty cents a quart in the neighboring 
cities it was out of the question to allow the calf to run with 
the cow for any length of time. There was a big demand for 
milk and a trade had been built up which consumed the milk 
from more than two hundred cows in the Fairfield dairy herd. 
Their cattle were mostly high grades of both Guernsey and 
Holstein-Friesian breeding. The combination of animals of 
the two breeds produced a large quantity of milk of good 
quality. 


Calves Remain Three Days With Their Dams 


The cows were allowed to calve on pasture or in a well- 
bedded box stall. The calf remained with the cow for two or 
three days so that it would receive the colostrum milk and 
at the end ofthat time it was removed to an individual pen 
or put in a pen with several calves. 

By letting it go without feed for ten or twelve hours little 
difficulty was experienced in teaching any calf to drink after 
a few attempts at coaxing. Each calf was fed from two to five 
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pounds of its dam's milk three times a day depending upon 
its size and vigor. If a calf was weak it received a smaller 
quantity of milk four or five times a day. Over-feeding is 
more dangerous than underfeeding and was always guarded 
against. 

Cleanliness prevents many ailments and the pails the calves 
were fed from were used for nothing else and were rinsed with 
boiling water before milk for the next calves was put in them. 
After each feeding they were thoroly washed and scalded and 
then put out in the sun on a “tree’’ in the yard. 

After the calves were from ten days to two weeks old they 
were allowed good, clean, fresh hay in small quantities until 
they became accustomed to it. After they were ten weeks old 
they had ready access to the hay which was put in a rack. 


Grain Is Always Before the Calves 


Grain was kept in a box before them at all times after they 
were ten days old. The mixture fed consisted of equal parts 
cornmeal or cracked corn, ground oats and wheat bran. This 
was fed in small quantities so that none was left in the feed 
box to become stale. After they became used to eating grain 
they were fed coarser grain mixtures by substituting cracked 
corn entirely for cornmeal and whole oats for ground oats. 

A little oilmeal was added to the ration of older calves since 
those that were very young showed tendencies of scouring and 
they and any calves that were scouring received no linseed 
oilmeal. Altho the calves received a large amount of liquid 
feed they were supplied plenty of fresh, clean water after they 
were two weeks old. : 

Skimmilk was substituted in the calf’s diet after the age of 
three weeks at the rate of approximately one pound of skim- 
milk to eight pounds live weight of Holstein calves and with 
the Guernseys at the rate of one pound of skimmilk to every 
ten pounds of live weight, per day. This was given in two feed- 
ings until the calf was about six months old. It is the safest 
policy not to feed more than eighteen or twenty pounds of 
skimmilk a day. No set rule can be followed in fetes dairy 
calves and I tried to regulate the amount of feed a calf received 
according to its size and condition. (Continued on page 80. 
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A promising bunch of heifers on the farm of Charles Bardman, Walworth county, Wisconsin 
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Why Freight Rates 
Cannot Be Reduced 








Freight rates are still higher than before the war. 

Many farmers repeatedly have heard it said this is because the Esch-Cummins Transpor- 
tation Act “guarantees” the railways a net return of 534 or 6 percent upon the valuation 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


No “Guarantees” to the Railways 


The railways are not “guaranteed” any specified 
net return by the Transportation Act. 


The railways of western territory never have 
earned or received a return of either 6 or 5% per 
cent since the Transportation Act was passed. 
They earned and received an average of only 3.54 
per cent on their valuation in 1921; only 4 per cent 
in 1922, and at the annual rate of only 4.2 per cent 
in the first six months of 1923. 


Their net return in the first six months of 1923 was 
almost 45 million dollars LESS than in the first six months 
of 1916, before the Transportation Act was passed. 


The last advance in railway rates was in 1920. Western 
railways in 1921 earned an average of only 3.54 per cent. 
If they had been guaranteed 6 per cent, their rates would 
have had to be increased. But in 1922 the Interstate Com- 
merce commission reduced their freight rates an average 
of 16 per cent. This is now saving the shippers and cost- 
ing the western railways about 300 million dollars a year. 


Great Increases in Operating Expenses 
and Taxes 


But freight rates are still higher than before the war. 
Why is this so? Why can they not be reduced? The 
answer—the only true answer—is—because railway oper- 
ating expenses and taxes are still so much higher than 
before the war. 

Study the figures in the table below. They show what 
the western railways earned and what it cost them to do 
business in the first six months of 1916, and in the first 
six months of 1923. 

Do not be misled by reports that railways are earning 
much better profits than in 1921 and 1922. This is true 
of the eastern and southern lines. It is not true of the 
western lines. Few railways in this territory are earning 
enough to pay any dividends on their stock. Thirty-seven 
railways, which operate almost one-third of the mileage in 
the west, have failed throughout the last two and one;half 
years to earn enough even to pay the interest on their 
bonds. 

The taxes of western railways are double what they were 
seven years ago because government authorities have in- 
cr them. 

Why are their operating expenses almost double what 
they were then? 


The Wages of Employees 


Of every $100 of operating expenses of the railways, 
$61 consists of wages. Some employees are paid by the 
day, but a large majority by the hour. The following 
shows the average wages paid to railway employees in 
1916 and at present: 


Average Wages of Railway Employees 





Hourly Daily 

1923 ° : . . . . . . . . . . 59.5¢ $7.71 
1916 . . . . . . . oo + a . . 27.5c 4.41 
Increase 32.0c $3.30 
Per cent increase 116 75 


The railways of western territory are paying their em- 
ployees about $550,000,000 more wages a year than in 
1916. 


High Prices for Fuel and Materials 


The average cost of coal burned by the railways in 1916 
was $1.82 per ton. Thus far in 1923 it has been 3.64, or 
100 per cent more. Owing mainly to this western rail- 
ways are spending over $100,000,000 a year more for fuel 
than in 1916. 

The prices of materials and supplies used in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of railways average more than twice 
as high as seven years ago. The western railways are 
spending almost $200,000,000 a year more for materials 
and supplies than in 1916. 

While the operating expenses and taxes of the western 
railways are double what they were in 1916, their average 
freight rate is only 45 per cent, or less than one-half, more 
than it was then. It is only 38 per cent more than it was 
in 1913, before the war. 

Is it any wonder that with their operating expenses and 
taxes doubled, and their average freight rate increased less 
than one-half, they are earning a much smaller net return 
than before the war? Is it any wonder, in view of these 
facts, that they cannot reduce their rates any more? 


West Needs Prosperous Railways 


The west needs prosperous railways. Only prosperous 
railways can raise capital to increase their facilities and 
render more and better service to the public. A majority 
of the railways in western territory are suffering as great 
adversity as any class of people in this territory, not ex- 
cepting the farmers. No reduction of rates can reasonably 
be demanded or considered while this is true. 


Earnings and Expenses of Western Railroads for First Six Months of 1916 and 1923: 


Increase 


1916 1923 Increase Per Cent 
Tee eee. ol ts ee $658,000,000 $1,089,000,000 $431,000,000 65 per cent 
Operating Expenses .. . 441,000,000 878,000,000 437,000,000 99 per cent 
Taxes . Vet ia oak Gl te 34,000,000 68,000,000 34,000,000 100 per cent 
Decrease Decrease 
Net Operating Income . . 177,700,000 133,000,000 44,700,000 25 per cent 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic information about railroad matters. 


Any questions that you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. 


Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 

Chicago Great Western Railway, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 

Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago,RockIsland&PacificRailway, C. E. SCHAFF, President, 


HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & QuincyRailway, 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 


Illinois Central Railway, 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Lines. 


























The average age of all 
the thousands of De 
Laval Separators en- 
tered in the ““Oldest De 
Laval ‘Jsers’ Contest” 
recently held, was a 
little over 20 years. 
The oldest one in each 
state averaged 24 
years, and the oldest of 
all had 32 years of use 
and is still doing good 
work. A remarkable 
record; but every De 
Laval will do as well 
with proper care. Sce 
your Laval agent or 
send coupon for com- 
plete information. 


























More and 
richer milk 


More butter fat 
—Cleaner milk 


Keeps cows 


free of lice 


Clip Your Cows 


Only a few minutes every few weeks 
pay big returns. For most profit it 
is necessary to clip udder, flanks, 
and underline of dairy cows. Clip- 
ped cows are healthier, feel better 
and give more milk. Clipping 
makes cleaning a quick, easy job— 
keeps manure and filth out of the 
milk pail— keeps cows free of li 

The easy way is with the 


Stewart No. 1 Machine 


Ball bearing,easy running,strongly 
built—lasts long. A quality product 
throughout. Ready for unlimited 
service. Clips horses mules 
also. Your dealer has it, or send 
$2 and pay balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO, 
5596 Roosevelt Read, Chicago 
SEND for our FREE booklet, 


















On trial. RSEPA EPARATOR 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- § 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR ce. 
Bex 705 Bainbridge, N. 

WE ri? $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 


and give Ford auto for men to introduce poult 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-5, Parsons 








Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed 
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| overdone is that it never has been. 
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RATIONS WITHOUT SILAGE 

While silage is now generally recognized 
as being very important in order ‘to pro- 
duce milk economically, there are many 
farmers so situated that a silo is out of the 
question. Succulent or watery feeds such 
as beets, beet pulp and silage stimulate 
milk production in the absence of grass 
during the winter months. However, 
with a good legume hay profitable pro- 
duction can be obtained. 

Studies made in Kentucky show that 
in order to meet the requirements of a 
1,000-pound cow it is necessary to feed 
a balanced grain ration of 4 pounds of 
cornmeal, 3 pounds wheat bran and 2 
pounds cottonseed meal mixed together 
and fed at the rate of 84 pounds per day 
for each three gallons of milk. In addition 
feed 15 pounds of clover or alfalfa hay 


and all the corn stover the cow will clean |. 


up. If legume hay is not available, the 
ration must contain more protein. For 
this purpose oilmeal or peanut meal is 
preferable because it offsets the binding 
effect of the dry feeds. 

When the hay is millet, sorghum or 
timothy and stover is also used, cows do 
not do well. If possible, sell the timothy 
and buy clover. In case such roughages 
must be used, the 1000-pound cow pro- 
ducing three gallons of milk a day will 
need a daily ration similar to the follow- 
ing: cornmeal, 2 pounds; wheat bran, 2 
pounds; ground oats or rolle d barley, 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 2 pounds; oe 
meal, 3 pounds; millet hay, 10 pounds and 
corn stover, 10 pounds. 


THE MOST PRODUCTIVE AGE 

The secretion of milk is, to a consider- 
able extent, influenced by external condi- 
tions. The amount and Find of feed fed 
has the most marked effect upon the 
amount of milk secreted. The cow is a 
creature of habit and regularity in feeding, 
care and milking aid in maximum milk 
production. 

That it pays to be thoro in milking cows 
is well known. Systems of manipulating 
the udder often increase the production 
slightly. All forms of secretion are re- 
duced during fright or ill treatment. This 
is true of milk secretion and is worth 
remembering at times. 

It is often held that a cow reaches her 
maximum production ‘when mature at 
five years of age. In some breeds at least 
it has been shown that production gradu- 
ally increases until a cow is about seven 
years of age. 

Eckles gives the following figures as 
what may, on the average, he expected 
of young animals as compared to their 
production at maturity. Two-year-olds, 
70 percent; three-year-olds, 80 percent; 
four-year-olds, 90 percent; five-year-olds, 
100 percent. 

There is also a gradual decline in milk 
production as the lactation period ad- 
vances. From calculations made on 
animals in the dairy herd of the University 
of Missouri, the following percentages have 
been worked out: 

First month, 14.8 percent; second 
month, 13.6 percent; third month, 12.1 
percent; fourth month, 10.2 percent; 
fifth month, 10.2 reent: sixth month, 
9.2 percent; sevent smonth, 8.9 percent; 
eighth month, 8 percent; ninth month, 
6.4 percent; tenth month, 4.7 wT 
eleventh month, 1.6 percent. —C. W. 


The best argument we have for the 
llow who is afraid to tackle the hen and 
cow combination for fear it will soon be 
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* Belgium 
Imported 


Melotte 





Melotte has won 264 Gra’ 
Prizes, and how, fo for otfeloney of f 


Ease of Turning 

Durability—the wttireat Belgium Melotte bas wen 
every i contest. No wonder 
Jules M says: * every pots. SS rn 
leave it to the jedemost of of the 

farmer as to whether this is the greatest ooo 
rator in = 

The Belgium Melotte is the only 
=f eo ever made. This t Bont 


stop. The 600-ib. Melotte turns as 
spine like a ib. machine of other makes. 
tad. Fo minutes unless brake is applied. 


bas or needs a brake 


after3O Days 


mri bse 





= No Mone iey! 


You’re Set tocundono cent qo yen are 
want. made op 7o%s 


Gaye ond it chine Youjrant, Keep fr 
te ilk to the creamery. Let 
ther prove which separator skims te cleanest. 
E Payments! tt en 
send small sum of $7.50 the balance 
ee ieee bee tore atte page 


Send 1 Coupon! Nov ow 


Mail the coupon for catalog giving 
tha of tin wor fined bow? bow!. ee ae 
in 
1, K-~ Ly dane clean. An 
Test the Melotte separators and 


satisfy yourself secint citi world’s greatest 
Taw nd remember it is guaranteed for 15 
years. ior. Aad rotseure you talbeoupen teaap. 
The Melotte H. f SMart 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept 25-18, Chicago, i. 














thout obligation ieee 
ae out She bMelotte catalon tietch tella the fe story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
its inventor. 
Name — 
Pest Office 
County —— State 
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A HEIFER FOUNDS A HERD 


Some men are born great, others have 
greatness thrust upon them. Similarly, 
some men are born dairymen, some have 
the dairy business thrust upon them. So it 
proved in the case of Leo Van Hess, a Hol- 
stein breeder of St. Joseph county, Ind. 

Eight years ago he attended a purebred 
auction sale. The owner of the cattle was 
dispersing his herd. The mature matrons 
averaged about $300 each, and practically 
all of them were bought by outside buyers 
who knew their value. Van Hess skirted 
the crowd with the purebred itch showing 
up now and then in the form of a furtive 
bid, yet hoping that nothing would be 
knocked down to him as he didn’t want 
the auctioneer to call him by name and 
thus unwittingly tell his neighbors that 
Leo Van Hess was flirting with the pure- 
bred dairy business. 











The cow that started a purebred herd 


But finally thru some trick of fate the 
auctioneer caught him napping in a 
vagrant moment, heaped down a 
scrawny, purebred heifer to him for $100, 
and thereby started him on the road to a 
profitable herd. 

He had the calf but what to do with it? 
He did not want to take it home in broad 
daylight because he didn’t want to explain 
to his neighbors that he had paid $100 
for that mass of flesh and bones surrounded 
by a black and white hide. He tried to 
sell his bargain to some others who at- 
tended the sale but they seemed to take 
fiendish delight in knowing that he was 
trying to rid himself of his buy. 

So when dusk had fallen he took his 
calf home. His wife added a comforting 
note when she said, “I wouldn’t. think 
anything about that. This calf may grow 
into a fine cow. Lots worse things than 
that have happened.” 

Van Hess raised the calf, whose proper 
name is Evelyn Pauline De Kol 2nd, and 
up until the present time she has dropped 
five heifers and two bulls. Four of these 
daughters in the herd have dropped three 
heifers and seven bulls. Thus it will be 
seen that seventeen head were dropped by 
this cow and her heifers. Practically the 
entire herd has descended from this one 
cow. 

Van Hess says, “I did not get a big 
price for the nine bulls as I sold them as 
sucking calves. They brought me $400. 
I sold two granddaughters for $300 and 
still have one granddaughter. This foun- 
dation cow and her five daughters and one 
granddaughter that I still own are worth 
$1,300, in fact I wouldn’t take that for 
them. Counting the value of her offspring 
that are now in the herd and the $700 
worth of calves I have sold, makes $2, 
from a $100 investment in eight years. 
That makes a good rate of interest. 

“Some folks will say that the cows had 
to be fed. Certainly, but they have been 
paying for their feed with their milk as 
they went along.’’—I: J. M., Ind. 


Feeding and Management of Dairy 
Calves and Young Dairy Stock, is a free 
bulletin that should be on every dairy- 
man’s reading table. Ask for farmers’ 
bulletin 1336, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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CONSUMER 






BROKERS 
SPECULATORS 
COMMISSION 
> and OTHER 
MIDDLEMEN 





Don’t fail to ship for 
lack of cream cans 


Use your own cans if you 
have them. If not we will 
be glad to send you one or 
two cans by parcel post on 
30 Days Free Trial. Ship 
cream for 30days, then pay 

2.50 for 5 gallon can; $3.75 
for 8 gallon can or $3.95 for 
10 gallon can, Send no 
money because at any time 
within the *0 days you are 
free to return cans at our 
expense. 


the supply, 





-that’s why millions use it 
We Guarantee 


That our check in pay- 





ment for each and every 
can of cream you send us 
will satisfy you 
We guarantee the safe Ind. 
— of your empty . ov. 
x . la. 


can 
if tor any reason what- 

ever you are not satisfied 

we expect to hear from 


yowe guarantee to sat- 
isfy you perfectly. 











Which Road for You 










CONSUMER 


J RETAILER 







Y BLUE VALLEY 


The difference between a straight highway and a wandering path is the 
difference between Blue Valley and the two other creamery systems. 
Thousands of thinking business farmers realized long ago that in 
marketing cream the direct route is the most profitable for them. 


Why Blue Valley Cream Checks Are Bigger 


You ship your cream direct to Blue Valley. No cream stations in between to get 
part of your cream money. No small local factories with big overhead expense to 
get part of your cream money, Blue Valley makes your cream into butter in large 
creameries and mails your cream check direct to you. 


No Profit Takers in Between 


Blue Valley butter is sold direct in the Blue Valley trade-marked package to the 
retailer. No expensive, profit taking middlemen in between getting more of your 
cream money, as in the two other creamery systems. Cutting out all these unneces- 
sary expenses and profits means bigger cream checks from Blue Valley direct to you, 


Another Big Difference 


But in addition Blue Valley earns still more money for you. This is why: Blue 
Valley butter is the best known brand of butter in America. It has been made for 
23 years. Millions of consumers ask for it and pay a higher 
price to get it, because they know they can depend on its 
uniform, high quality that keeps till the last bit is used. 
This big, daily consumer demand, always greater than 
automatically fixes the high Blue Valley 
cream price every day in the year. 


Ship Direct to Blue Valley for More Money 


It’s easy. Take any blank card or tag. Put your name, 
post office and shipping station on it. Then address it to 
nearest Blue Valley Creamery shown below, and tie it to 
your next can of cream. Give it to your railroad agent and 
tell him to ship. Our guarantee protects you from that mo- 
ment. Our cream check including correct weight and test 
is mailed youdirect same daycreamiis received and the big- 
ger Blue Valley check makes up several times the special 
low transportation charge. Your empty can is returned 
free—all cleaned, sterilized, dried and tagged ready for 
your next shipment. Get on the straight road of market- 
ing. Ship your next can of cream direct to Blue Valley. 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO, 


ih noe 


wt i Ba 4, Mich, 


og ggg rsons, 
Sauk Centre, Minn. Been 


Chuck RPI Ber 














a Ciloway's 
mS, BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


KELLY DUPLEX ounore 


aunts wo prodtery ie 
or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 

yy of just double that of most 

milis of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


Work. 
Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cot- 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, eheaf oats, oF 









less power. Especially 
for gasoline engines, 

Write for new catalogue, 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 3 Ohle 











We guarantee the advertisements in this 








issue to be absolutely honest and reliable. 

















ERE is HATCHWAY: 
the union suit built on| 
the buttonless idea. | 


Knit to fit so perfectly, with 


H 


such body freedom and com- 
fort that buttons with their | 
endless bother and repair ex- 
pense are eliminated com- 
pletely. Your wife can cross | 
your underwear off her sewing | 


list, for good and all. | 


You get into and out of th | 


| 
| 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


in no time—left leg, right leg, 
left arm, right arm. That’s 
all there is toit,except warmth | 
and comfort all day long. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete 
line of medium and heavy weight suits 
in cotton, worsted, wool and mercerized 
fabrics to suit every taste and purse. 
On sale at most good dealers. If you | 
have any difficulty in getting just the | 
style you want, we shall be glad to see | 


that you are supplied, delivery free 
the United States. 
ordering please state size and enclose 
remittance to our mill at Albany. A 
beautiful catalogue illustrating the com- 
plete line of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and 


weights sent free on request. 


anywhere in In 


summer 
Men’s suits 


$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 
Boys’ suits 


Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO 


Albany New York | 
Woods U' goear Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 
Licensed } ‘acturers of these lines inCanada 
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RY CONGRESS 


By C. A. GOSS 


HE vision of a great international 
gathering, which was the ideal of 
the men who first discussed the 
possibilities of a World’s Dairy Con- 


-gress when they met in Chicago three 


years ago, has materialized in every par- 
ticular. For. ten days, first at Washing- 
ton, then at Philadelphia, and finally at 
Syracuse, America was hostess to over 
1,200 representatives of forty nations, 
every one of them leaders in their own 
lands in the advancement of the dairy 
industry. 

For the first time in the history of 
international dairy meetings business had 
an equal standing with science. The 
great problems of production, manufac- 
turing, marketing and international trade 
took first place, not only in the formal 
meetings, but wherever smaller groups of 
individuals gathered together. 

Every one of the twenty-seven sessions 
was an extremely practical one from the 
standpoint of the farm and factory as 
well as laboratory and classroom. The 
milk industry of the world has been fac- 
ing the tremendous problem of readjust- 
ment for several years. The World War 
changed the a do dairy map. The old 
dairy countries are gradually recovering 
their former footing, but are finding 
themselves face to face with new com- 
petitors. The Southern Hemisphere is 
engaged in a struggle with the Northern 
Hemisphere for control of the interna- 
tional dairy markets. Argentina, New 
Zealand and Australia are ing ——e 
mented in the struggle by Sou rica. 

Where Future Competition Threatens 

All these countries have great herds of 
cattle and small human populations. All 
of them have turned to dairying for the 
purpose of producing for export. While 
the older dairy countries, such as Hol- 
land, Sweden, France and Switzerland 
have about reached the limit of their 
ability to produce, these countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere are only in the 
infancy of their productivity. The United 
States, with only one-sixteenth of the 
people of the world, has one-fifth ‘of the 
dairy cattle and yet we have no appreci- 
able exports, the imports of cheese prac- 
tically balancing the exports of butter, 
condensed and evaporated milk. 

Some idea of the curious economic 
features of the international dairy situa- 
tion may be gained from the fact that 
last year the Union of South Africa, the 
infant dairy country, shipped 50,000 
pounds of butter to Holland, a country 
that for years has been a leader among 
butter producers of the Old World; like- 
wise the few hundred thousand pounds 
of butter which Denmark shipped to this 
country last year kept our own pro- 
ducers, with a production of 1,780,000,000 
pounds, constantly worrying about prices. 

Russia, before the war, had attained 
an important place in the exportation of 
butter; today she is entirely out of in- 
ternational trade. Canada has become 
of smaller consequence as an exporter of 
cheese. In 1903 she supplied sixty-eight 
percent of the United Kingdom supply, 
in 1914 only fifty-one percent and has 
made more reductions since. 

Summed up, the great point of sig- 
nificance in the world market for dairy 
products is the rapid development of 


|certain Southern Hemisphere countries 


and the general decline of Canada and 
the United States as exporting countries. 

Such a condition of affairs makes a 
meeting such as the World's Dairy Con- 
gress of tremendous significance at this 
time. The 230 prepared addresses by the 
most eminent authorities on each phase 
of the subject, as well as the informal, 
discussions, were all directed toward a 
better understanding of these changed 


| conditions and they may affect future 
international and domestic relations. 
| A convention in this country is fortu- 
| nate if it has one member of the presi- 
| dential cabinet on its program. It is few 
| conventions, indeed, of sufficient scope 
and importance to attract two. In the 
first session of the World’s Congress there 
were three secretaries, Hughes, Wallace 
and Hoover. On the second day Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself received the dele- 
gates as his guests at the white house. 
Just one statement from Secretary 
Hoover’s address, made as his deliberate 
and sober conclusion following his re- 
markable experience in directing relief 
work and child feeding in Europe, ex- 
presses in brief the reason for this un- 
usual tribute: “The white race cannot 
survive without milk.” 
All Nations Praise the Dairy Cow 

All the distinguished world leaders ap- 
pearing at the Congress reiterated the 
same story of the dependence of the 
human race for health, vitality, intelli- 
gence and progress on the dairy cow. 

At the Quaker City the meeting was in 
the hands of the dairy councils, state and 
interstate. Philadelphia is an outstand- 
ing example of what consistent, promo- 
tional work and advertising will do. 
Her 2,000,000 people consume 23,000,000 
pounds of milk daily. She pays better 
prices to the producer and yet the con- 
sumer pays a proportionately lower price 
than in any other city. Out of the thir- 
teen cents paid by the consumer, the 
farmer gets eight and one-fourth cents. 

The day was spent in studying meth- 
ods used by the city and in visits to 
farms and milk plants. In his address 
of welcome, the mayor of the city ex- 
— the attitude of mind that has 
rought this condition to pass in Phila- 
delphia when he said, “The production 
of milk is a wonderful business; a busi- 
ness as near nature and nature’s God 
as any I know.” The Quaker City set a 
standard of hospitality seldom, if ever, 
before shown to any groups in any city 
of the world. It was a fitting expression 
of their genuine faith in and regard for 
the foster mother of the human race. 

Reaching Syracuse the morning of 
October 5th, the convention was divided 
into sections for more intensive discus- 
sion of the various problems of mantu- 
|facturing, production, marketing, ete. 
The sixteenth national dairy show in 
session there was an unusual attraction 
for the foreign delegates, giving them 
an opportunity to see in a nutshell the 
| best of everything connected with the 
| industry in all its phases. The World’s 
| Dairy Congress is probably the only con- 
| vention of its kind that this generation 
will ever see. 
Congress of Lasting Benefit 

The work of planning and carrying out 
the plans for such a world event 
is largely its own reward. It marks a 
milestone in American dairy history. It 
has a direct and permanent bearing on 
international trade in cattle and prod- 
ucts, its influence will be felt on em- 
bargoes, tariff, quarantine regulations and 
other matters of legislation. It will 
widen the market for dairy equipment 
and supplies. It will create a more 
friendly relation and more _ tolerant 
understanding on all matters of inter- 
national consequence. 

It is not difficult to see how such a 
meeting may benefit the man under the 
cow. Milk is the greatest of all health 





foods and the health problem is univer- 
sal. Each dairyman is a part of a great 
world economy and just so far as he 
recognizes that fact, individually and 
collectively, will the industry prosper. 
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Every Tire Chain is 
. either a genuine WEED 
or constructed on the 
basic idea of the WEED. 
WEED CHAINS have a 
record of twenty years 
of safety and service to 
millions of motorists. 
When you buy and use 
genuine WEEDS, you are 
taking no chances. 
Look for the name 
WEED on every hook. It 
is a distinguishing mark 
of genuine WEED CHAINS. 
Use genuine WEEDTIRE 
CHAINS for safety and 
economy. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
Factories: 


Bridgeport, Conn. Reading, Pa. Columbus, Ohio York, Pa. (3) 
Waterbury, Conn. Adrian, Mich. Mansfield, Ohio West Pullman, Ill. 
Braddock, Pa. Hartford, Conn. Monessen, Pa. Terre Haute, Ind. 





Niagara Falls, Canada 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 














: The genuine WEED The genuine WEED DE 

[F one CON REGULAR Chains are LUXE Chainsare packed 
WEED packed in a Brown Can- in a Blue-Gray Canvas 
ANTI“SHID vas Bag for the conve- Bag for the convenience 





of the user, plainly 


nience o* the user, and 
marked with the size of 


plainly marked with the 
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tires they will fit. they will fit. 





size of cord and fabric cord and fabric tires 
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Every fire Chain 1s a 
» WEED or an /muitation! 





The patented super-im- 
posed Reinforcing Link 
of the genuine WEED 
DE LUXE Cross Chain 
gives four points of road 
contact instead of two, 
gteatly increasing the 
mileage. 





The patented Lever- 
Locking Connecting 
Hooks on all the gen- 
uine WEED REGULAR 
and WEED DELUXE 
Chains draw the side 
chains together with 
little effortand lock them 
securely with a pressure 
of the thumb. They are 
always stamped with 
the name WEED. On 
WEED REGULAR they 
are galvanized, on 
WEED DE LUXE they 
are red enameled. 


Jaa 


The WEED DE LUXE 
patented Twin-Loc Side 
Chain is the strongest 
side chain ever pro- 
duced and is always 
galvanized. 


ce=< 


The Hooks of the gen- 
uine WEED REGULAR 
and WEED DE LUXE 
Cross Chains are always 
brass plated and stamp- 
ed with the nameWEED 
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SPREADING TROUBLE 

Percy Ashton, tester for an Iowa associa- 
tion, calls attention to a thoughtless act 
that no doubt is responsible for many 
epidemics of garget. 

One of his association members was 
found drawing the milk from an affected 
quarter directly on the stable floor be- 
neath the cow. No better way could be 
found to spread the infection to the rest 
of the herd. As soon as the danger was 
pointed out to the owner, he started milk- 
ing into a pail so the infected material could 
be disposed of in such a manner that there 
would be no danger of its coming in con- 
tact with healthy cows. 

The cows having garget are also milked 
last to avoid the danger of spreading the 
trouble by the milker’s hands. Lime or 
other disinfectants sprinkled in the stalls 
and gutters also help to prevent the spread 
of infection. 


HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS NEEDED 


Last winter 8S. B. Witham, Worth coun- 
ty, lowa, demonstrated to himself and his 
neighbors that oilmeal and cottonseed meal 
are profitable feeds for dairy cows. 

By gradually increasing these concen- 
trates to the limit of the cows’ ability to 
respond profitably, several unusually 
good producers were developed in his 
herd. The roughages were silage and corn 
stover and the grain five pounds of corn 
and cob meal and six pounds of ground 
oats. The protein concentrates were 
worked up to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal and one pound of oilmeal. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion month by month of one of his cows: 


Milk Fat Feed 
Month Ibs Tbs. Cost Profit 
November 825 33.8 $5.68 $10.21 
December 852 35.8 5.40 13.21 
January 996 43.8 6.80 17.7 
February 1134 51.0 7.67 23 .95 
March....... 1,200 54.4 8.66 22.34 


The tester who watched the experiment 
states that the increase can largely be 
attributed to the protein concentrates. 


THE MILK GLANDS 


The development of the milk glands 
begins as the heifer approaches sexual 
maturity. The most rapid development, 
however, takes place in the latter stages of 

regnancy. It is thought that the stimu- 
is to grow at that time in which a rapid 
growth.of the alveoli and perhaps the 
formation of new ones occurs, is due to 
the formation of certain substances called 
hormones in the fetus which pass into the 
blood of the mother and stimulates the 
milk glands. 

That other causes such as mechanical 
stimulation or the removal of the liquid 
from the milk glands of the heifer will 
cause the production of considerable 
quantities of milk, is a common observa- 
tion. The same methods have been known 
to cause the secretion of a milk-like fluid 
of the rudimentary glands of males. 

As the period of pregnancy develops, 
cells which block the alveoli and the outlet 
tubes divide. These cells undergo a fatty 
degeneration and pass out in the first milk 
as colostrum. It is thick and viscous and 
differs considerably from normal milk, 
containing less water, five times as much 
albumin, twice as much ash, slightly more 
fat and only about one-half the usual 
amount of milk sugar. ‘ 

It has a laxative effect on the new-born 
animals and is especially useful in properly 
starting the work of digestion. tt is also 
said to contain a substance which pro- 
duces a temporary immunity against dis- 
ease, After the first few days the milk 
flow increases and becomes normal in 
composition.—C. W. T., Mo. 





Tuberculosis is a danger. A clean herd 
safeguards your family, increases herd 
value, protects the milk supply, is a pro- 
tection to the buyer and a satisfaction to 
the seller. 
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Get Stuck 
Mud? 


Did you have to pay for a tow-out? Or did you 


in your car? 


save five or ten dollars by having a set of Shurouts 


Last month we told of over a thousand cars stuck on one 


road after an Iowa football game—how one farmer made 
over $90 in a single day—hauling cars out of the mud AND 
how tow-out cost could have been saved with Shurouts. 


You can insure yourself 


against such an unpleasant 


experience by simply carrying a set of McKay Shurout 
Chains in your car, wherever you go. These powerful 


chains will provide traction to get you out of the worst mud 
or snow; or they'll buckle together into a perfect tow-line; 
or they'll hold a broken spring in place until you get home. 
These handy chains meet every bad road emergency, they 
make driving CERTAIN and SAFE, anywhere. They’re as 
much a motoring necessity as a jack or tire pump. 


Wherever or however you use them, Shurouts go on 


without tools and without trouble. 


They are made for all 


sizes of passenger car and truck tires and are sold four to a 


set in the familiar McKay Red Band Bag. 
doesen’t have them, write us. 


If your dealer 


McKAY TIRE CHAINS. The Better Black Chains 
in the Red Band Bag. They cost no more and they last! 


McKAY READY REPAIR LINKS. For the instant 
repair of broken cross chains, on the rogd, without tools. 


Union Trust Bldg., 


Commercia 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for All 
Staonal Industrial Purposes. 


Plante at York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus 
and Marietta, Ohio; Huntington, W. Va. 





MSKAY SHUROUT CHAINS 








Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 

Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” costs nothing because each 
ounce used adds ounce of weight to but- 
ter. Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Purely vegetable, 
harmless, meets all State and National 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 

Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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capital 


es. ° 
requ Large 
sie ON FREE SAMPLE 
MADISON 


PLES. 
SHIRT CO., 603 Bway, N.Y. City 


























Pbenegraph Dists. 
9th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-18, Chicago, Il. 


F. K. BABSON, Edises 




















Elijah_ must come Jesus. 





FREE SP Medidse Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 



































WHY TEST COWS? 


The great value of tested dairy cows is 
due to the fact that the ability to produce 
large amounts of milk is inherited and we 
expect the offspring of high producers to 
inherit high production. The reason for 
some cows being high producers and others 
not, is due to the amount of actual secret- 
ing tissue in the udder. A cow with a large 
number of alveoli is much more capable 
of large milk secretion as compared with a 
cow with a proportionately smaller num- 
ber of secreting glands. 

By selection and breeding, cows of large 
secreting capacity are produced. Another 
factor which influences production is the 
internal stimulus to secretion supposed to 
be carried in the blood called hormones. 
The amount of hormones which exert the 
beneficial effect on production also depend 
upon heredity. 

A third factor in large milk secretion is 
the blood supply. High production calls 
for a large amount of blood flowing thru 
the udder to furnish the cells with material 
to change into milk. The blood flows from 
the heart backward and down the thighs 
to the udder. 

From the udder it divides, part going 
toward the heart by passing up the thigh. 
The remainder passes along the belly and 
into the body thru the milk wells. Large 
milk veins on the belly are taken to indi- 
cate high production. 

The blood supply is in turn dependent 
upon a large capacity for the digestion and 
assimilation of feed. Large cows of g 
constitution are the most efficient in thus 
transforming roughage into milk. 

The old idea that a cow was a heavy 
producer because of the fact that she had 
a good conformation and capacity and 
because she consumed large amounts of 
feed has given way to the idea that a cow 
is a heavy producer because the cow has 
the right inheritance of gland globules and 
hormones the stimulus to high production; 
that because of the heavy production the 
cow develops a big appetite and that 
because the cow gets hungry she eats large 
amounts of feed.—C. W. T., Mo. 


. RAPID MILKING 


Tests have shown that rapidity is one 
of the essentials in milking a cow. Massag- 
ing the cow’s udder with the hand excites 
nervous action which in turn stimulates 
action of the milk glands. The more 
rapid the massage movements, the greater 
is the nervous stimulation of gland action, 
and a greater amount of milk will be 
yielded. Not only is the quantity of milk 
increased, but the faster the milk is drawn 
the richer it will be in butterfat. 

There has been found to be considerable 
difference in the test of milk drawn fast 
or slow. This does not mean, however, 
that the job of milking is to be rushed. 
Approach the cow quietly and brush her 
udder. By this time you have her confi- 
dence and rapid milking may proceed. 

Rapid milking is quickly <omee and 
when once acquired it is easier than the 
slow process. A good milker will sit down 
to a cow and draw all of her milk in a very 
few minutes, and the faster the milking is 
done the better the cow seems to like it, 
and the fewer movements she makes. Of 
course in rapid milking the milker should 
not go to extremes or be rough in the 
work. The cow that is milked slowly is 








slow about giving down her milk, and con- 
tinued slow milking will cause a cow to dry 
up much sooner than rapid milRing. 
It is also found that a cow will give more | 
and richer milk if two alternate teats are 
milked at the same time, instead of two at 
a time on the same side of the udder. By 
this process of milking, both right and 
left sides of the nervous system are excited 
at the same time and the whole milk 
secreting system is stimulated, resulting 
in a large and rich flow.—V. M. C., N. Y. 
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~the family is warm in 


VWELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


OCVERCOATS and furs can’t keep out all the wind and chills and 
draughts of winter—but VELLASTIC can/ There is a fleece lin- 
ing inside VELLASTIC underwear that cuddles up against your skin 
and keeps you warm and snug in the coldest weather. 

And VELLASTIC is comfortable, too,—never bulky and bulgy because it is made 
of a wonderful patented elastic ribbed fabric that gives with every movement of your 
body. Warmth, Comfort, Health, Vellastic gives them to every member of the fam- 
ily, Made in all sizes—for men, women and children. Ask your 

dealer to show you VELLASTIC, the ideal winter underwear— 

priced within the reach of all. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 


New York Salesrooms: 350 a ar 
=. ., FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon pafts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., _50 Elm : Elm Street. Quincy, MM. 


oe YOu EVER OFFEREDA 
PROPOSITION I@ BETTER. 
You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, 
lower in 


ce today than we will ask later. = Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire ‘line of Groceries, 

quickly: Crop short, market sdvanct Buy now | as wellas Paints, Roofing, and Automobile Oils, with 

rade fone Seed. Have wonderful value in higb- no rent to pay; no money invested; take large orders 

ows crown Clover. “A piso Brock eevet, pricea' tans 52; | from samples. ‘Goods are guaranteed and proven quale 
save 

1 ig carte ity. Selling experience not necessary. Steady, pr 

i pi oe ——— prices aad acta able work for ‘‘workers”. Address HITCHCOCK-HILL co, oe 


A. A, Berry Seed Co,, Boxil9; Clarinda, tows ! dept. 201 Chicago, IM, Reference; Any Bank or Express Co. 
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BETTER RATIONS PAID 


Last January James Lage, tester for an 
Iowa association, suggested to several of 


his members a ration he believed would 
increase the production of their cows. It 
consisted of 200 pounds of corn and cob 
meal, 100 pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds of bran, and 50 pounds of oilmeal 
along with alfalfa or clover hay and silage. 

In one herd consisting of nine pachmny 
owner, by increasing the cost of feedin 
forty-six cents per cow per month, receiv 
an increased return of $3.78 per cow for the 
month. Another herd whose owner failed 
to change the ration dropped off 2,000 
pounds of milk in two months. 


TO WASH MILK CANS CLEAN 


The cleansing of milk vessels is best 
done by first rinsing them in cold or luke- 
warm water to remove the milk, after 
which they should be scrubbed with a 
brush inside and out. Use hot water and 
washing powder and then rinse in clean, 
hot water. 

If the cold water is omitted, the hot 
water will cause some constituents of the 
milk to stick to the utensils. Sterilization 
of milk utensils is generally effected by 
heat. The use of water at less than boiling 
temperature and hurrying the work un- 
duly, makes the process a farce. 

After scalding or boiling, if utensils are 
wiped with a cloth, it should either be new, 
or one that has been boiled and dried 
quickly. Bacteria multiply in cloth if 
moisture is present and the good effect 
of boiling utensils is often entirely de- 
stroyed by wiping them afterward with a 
cloth that supports a rich growth of 
germs.—C, W. .. Mo. 


HOW WE RAISED GOOD CALVES 
Continued from page 72 


It is important to keep a calf growing 
and prevent sickness. This will go a long 
ways further than trying cures, as each 
spell of sickness means a setback. By 
watching the weather and the calf one can 
judge somewhat as to how he should feed. 
When there is a sudden drop in tempera- 
ture, the reaction will be noticed on the 
calf. To avoid any setbacks each calf’s 
feed was cut when such a change occurred. 
Few calves suffer from under-feeding 
when well managed. The trouble comes 
from over-feeding. 

The young calves consumed all of the 
skimmilk available so that those more 
than two months old were fed on skim- 
milk substitutes. Our calves received 
what is known as the Purdue mixture 
made up of equal parts by weight of 
hominy feed, red dog flour, linseed oilmeal 
and dried blood. Only small quantities 
of this were mixed at a time because it is 
essential that they be thoroly mixed. 

One pound of this meal is a substitute 
for nine pounds or four and one-half 
quarts of skimmilk. Small quantities of 
cold water are added to the meal and 
stirred to form a thick paste and all of 
the lumps stirred out. Boiling water is 
added at the rate of four and one-half 
quarts per pound of meal and the gruel 
cooled to ninety-five degrees. This is 
substituted pound for pound of skimmilk. 
The change from skimmilk to the sub- 
stitute was gradual, taking at least a week 
to make the complete change. 

The calves were kept in_ buildings 
separate from the main herd and the 
skimmilk and water were boiled at the 
building by putting. into separate forty- 
quart milk cans and heating by the use 
of live steam. Boiling eliminated the 
sibility of introducing contamination from 
the main herd. 
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N the tiny particles that make u 

the whole, two handfuls of salt 
may differ as much as night and day. 
Of the three types of salt, common, 
ordinary salt is Cube shape. Like a 
block of ice such salt is of a hard and 
comparatively non-porous form, 
slow to dissolve—slow in penetra- 
tion. The second looks like a Crystal 
of glass—flaky but hard. It, too, is 
slow dissolving and of low tra- 
tive value. But the third isa soft, 
porous Flake—not unlike a snow- 
flake. This is Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt. Salt MUST DIS. 
SOLVE TO ACT! That’s why any 
salt for satisfactory general farm 
use, must first be a QUICK DIS- 
SOLVING SALT! 


Buying standards now changed 
With this new knowledge have come 


Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


COLONIAL 





as the prairie schooner has given way to mod- 
ern transportation, so out of modern farm 
use has come a vital new demand for 


a salt that is Quick dissolving! 


new standards of salt “value.” 
Whether it’s for meat curing, baking, 
butter making or table use your salt 
cost isa 1 first cost item. But 
in the finished result it counts 
heavily. You avoid risk when you 
use Colonial Special Farmers Salt. 
You use less of it because it is all 
salt—pure salt with all the moisture 
removed. And it does not form in 
wasteful lumps. A 70-pound bag is 
as big asa 100-pound bag of ordinary 
salt. Ask for Colonial Special Farm- 
ers Salt by full name. Always 
packed in a branded 70-pound bag. 
The linenized material makes fine 
toweling. 

Send for ‘‘Meat Curing and Butter 
Making on the Farm,”a valuable 
booklet of information, 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


amine SALT 


SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for cattle feeding. mF aaa evaporated 
Salt—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths—always insures ant: 


getting enough. 








New Lamp Invention 


Beats Electricity 


Beautiful Lamp Gives 400 Candle 
Power For Less Than \% 
Cent A Night. 


Any home may now have the benefits 
of electric lights at practically no cost 
through the remarkable invention of B. 
J. Davis, a Kansas City expert mechanic. 

rhis amazing invention called the 
Economy Lamp is beautifully designed 
and an ornament to any home. There 
is no wick, chimney or odor. It lights 
instantly and gives more light than 20 
electric light bulbs, 27 lamps or 400 
candles at a cost of less than % cent a night. 
It is so simple a child can operate it with 
perfect safety and carry it anywhere. 

So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention 
that he wants to send an Economy Lamp 
free to try, to any reader of Successful Farm- 
ing who will write for it. If you want 
plenty of soft, brilliant, healthful light you 
should accept this generous offer without 
obligation by “er sendin our pame and 
address to B. J. Davis, 10 Boonomy Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., before this special intro- 
ductory offer is withdrawn. 

be 
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HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the 
robust, vigorous and healthy can en- 
joy life to its fullest. The complain- 
ing, ailing, sickly ones are unhappy, 
discontented, dejected failures. 

For many years I have been helping 
people to health and a through 
Strongfortism. I have helped tens of 
thousands to become self-reliant, 
courageous men. No matter what ails 
you, write me fully about it, and I 
will prove to you I can help you. 

The experience and research of a 
lifetime are contained in my wonder- 
ful FREE BOOK “ Promotion and Con- 
servation of Health, 
Mental Energy.” 

Send a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover 
postage. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical Culture Spectaltst ‘ort 
1268 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N.J. = Perfect Man 


STRONGFORTISM 


Strength and 


























freshened was boiled and fed in limited 
quantities to the calves more than four 
months of age and only when sweet was 
any fed to younger calves. The younger 
calves received no whey, buttermilk or 
sour cream but it was fed to the older 
calves when on hand. No separator milk 
foam was fed to any calf. This will often 
cause bloat as will sucking ears and udders. 

A large herd of calves is hard to feed 
unless they can be stanchioned or di- 
vided into small groups. By separating 
the calves according to ages there was 
little trouble and the pens were easier 
to keep clean. Each pen was well-bedded 
and kept dry. In the winter drafts were 
avoided but plenty of ventilation was 
provided. Cold air will not hurt a calf 
but dampness and drafts will. 

Exercise was provided by lots and 
small pastures adjoining the buildings. 
There was a large vans handy so a num- 
ber of calves were staked out on long 
chains each day and moved often enough 
to supply a fresh grazing area. They were 
never left out during cold, drizzling rains. 
This is a good way to give them pneu- 
monia. 

Every calf that was not a purebred was 
dehorned when from three days to two 
weeks old by rubbing the buttons on its 
head with a moistened stick of caustic 
potash. A cool day was selected for this 
work since the flies were not so bad. The 
stick should be wrap in paper to pro- 
tect the fingers of the operator and the 
buttons rubbed until they appear slightly 
red. The stick of caustic potash should 
not be wet so as to run as it will cause 
blindness if it gets into the calf’s eyes. 

Symptoms of Trouble 

The first symptoms that everything 
was not all well with a calf generally mani- 
fested themselves by the calf having a 
hot, dry nose, standing around listlessly 
loss of appetite, a dull eye and ruffled 
coat, by coughing or by scouring. The 
safest thing to do at the appearance of 
any of the above symptoms is to cut the 
feed. 

Most of our trouble came from indi- 

tion and the first indication was scour- 
ing. This is a fairly common occurfence 
and may be due to any one of a number 
of things. The most common in our case 
was by the calves taking cold. Dirt 
milk and utensils, feeding too rich a feed, 
cold milk, and ee feeding all re- 
sult in scours. If the cause was known it 
was removed or remedied but it was 
usually safe to cut the feed first. 

Several calves could not stand the cut- 
ting of their feed and usually the addition 
of an egg or formalin at the rate of four 
drops per quart of liquid remedied the 
trouble. Every calf that had its feed cut 
received four tablespoonfuls of castor oil 
in the milk. Castor oil is a general treat- 
ment for most internal disorders. 

Ring-worm affected several of our 
calves but the bulk of it was cured by 
persistent treatment. The scabs were 
washed off with warm water and soap 
and the spot painted with tincture of 
iodine every two or three days. 

It is important to keep the lice down, 
especially in the winter time. Our Holstein 

ves seemed more susceptible to lice 
than the Guernseys which had a more 
oily skin. The lice were most prevalent 
around the forequarters and _ tail-head 
and the affected areas were rubbed with 
a mixture of dips made as follows: three 
table nfuls of creolin and one table- 
spoonful of black leaf 40 to one gallon of 
soft water. Either of these dips will kill 
the lice if repeated in ten days to catch the 
new brood but the addition of the black 
leaf 40 also improves and cleans the skin. 
Before going into winter quarters each 
calf was thoroly washed with this dip and 
then rubbed dry to prevent taking cold. 
The creolin has a warming effect and no 
trouble from colds was experienced. 
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The milk from cows that had recently j 





THE SURE WAY 
TO EARN MONEY 


by guaranteeing it on a money-back 


$800 with it—in her spare time. 


Those Things 
uch 
aid for a veritable 


Gearhart Pay Checks B 
You Want So 


$800 in Gearhart checks 
host of things in Mrs. Bird’s home. Sur- 
prising how much $800 will buy! Isn't there 
something you want? Mrs. Bird wanted some- 
thing. She discovered the simple way of 
making the money to get it with—the Gear- 
hart way. 
All over the country women like yourself are 
looking about for means of earning some extra 
money for the comforts and luxuries that 
make life worth living—for perhaps new, 
fashionable apparel; for added articles of 
beauty and usefulness to make home more 
homelike; or for a ready-at-hand fund to buy 
timely bargains with. 

The Big, New Gearhart Plan Will Pay 

; Even Bigger Earnings 

This new plan wil! enable you to make even 
more money than Mrs. Bird. 
First, Gearhart pays more money for knitting 
hose—more than ever before. 
Next, the new and improved Gearhart Stand- 
ard ALLWEAR Outfit enables you, under this 
new plan, to make all classes of knit-wear. 
Finally, there is the Gearhart Company's still 
more liberal supply of knitting yarn, which 
gives you all the material you need to knit 
with, a high-grade, long-staple worsted yarn 
of virgin wool. } 

Gearhart Capitalizes Your Business In 

Standard Knitting Yarn 


As soon as you begin knitting standard All- 
wear Hosiery, we will arrange to send you, 
at no cost to yourself, enough standard yarn 
for you to keep on knitting continuously. It 
requires a large amount of yarn to meet the 
knitting needs of your home industry; so we 
send you at least $25 worth of yarn—more 
if found necessary—at our expense. 
You can knit and send to the factory a sub- 
stantial quantity of hosiery from about one- 
half to three-quarters of the yarn we send 
you. Meanwhile you retain enough to keep 
right on knitting. On receipt of your ship- 
ment of standard hose, we will at once for- 
ward to you, with your pay check, the cor- 
responding quantity of replacement yarn 
which will reach you by or before the time 
ou finish knitting the yarn retained on hand. 
arn for Gearhart will cost you 


nothing. 
GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
1128 West 4th St., CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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News from a 
Gearhart Home Earner 


I wish to let you “now how much 
pleasure the machine I bought from 
you has brought me. 

I have only a few hours a day 
and sometimes not that, for I am 
living on a forty-five acre farm, 
We have a lot of stock and my hus- 
band and myself are doing all the 
work, 

But in spite of all my other work, 
I have been very successful with 
my knitter. I average about $10.50 
all the year ‘round pér week and 
can easily make at least one to 
one and a half dozen pairs a day. 

have sold three knitters to my friends 
and they are very "tho with them. 

I have made over $ clear since I have 
gotten my machine, aad we are using the 
money for improvements for our house. 

It took me about two days to learn to 
understand my machine. I want everyone 
to know about your machine. 

+ Yours truly, 


(8) MRS. CHARLES L, BIRD 
































The Gearhart Money-Back Guarantee 


GAIN the Gearhart Knitting Machine Company proves its leadershi roves 
its confidence in the supremacy _ simplicity of the Gearhart Hand Ka 
asis. 

The Gearhart Company couldn’t afford to make this.money-back guarantee unless 
it were absolutely sure that the Gearhart Hand Knitter will 

learn to operate as it was for Mrs. Bird (see her letter above). 
And she is only one of many, many woman (and 
men, too) who are turning their spare time into welcome cash. 


nitter, 


be as easy for you to 
Mrs. Bird earned 


A Very Little Makes You Owner of a 
_ Gearhart Kni Machine 
Having received your Gearhart Knitter, you 
begin practically at once to increase your own 
and your family’s income by knitting Allwear 
Hosiery, paid for by Gearhart at a liberal 


rate. Mrs. Bird sta it took her two days 
—only a very little ti each day—to master 
her Gearhart “Knitter. It should take you 


less time, with the new and improved machine. 
The Gearhart Money-Back Guarantee Is Your 


Iron-Clad Protection 

The Gearhart Machine comes to you already 
set up with a standard sock partly knitted 
but left in the machine@eady for you to go 
on with the knitting, by following the simply 
written, illustrated instructions which Mrs. 
Bird found so easy to follow to complete suc- 
cess. This feature is not found in any othér 
home-work proposition, and makes it much 
easier to master the operation of the Gear- 
hart Knitter. 

In fact, we guarantee to teach you to operate 
the Gearhdrt Hand Knitter successfully— 
guarantee that you will be enabled to master 
the machine or you may 
have your money back in 



















cash. You are fully pro- 
tected by this iron-clad 
guarantee. 


Fill Out And Mail This 
Coupon Today 
Be fair toyourself. You want 
to make extra money. Here 
is a plan of earning the 
cash you want in an easy, 
genteel, private way, in reg- 
ular Gearhart Pay Checks. 
Fill out the coupon and we 
will send you, free, and with- 
out obligation on your part, 
our ‘‘Guide Book’’ to homé 
earnings (which tells all about 


the Gearhart Plan) together + 
with actual samples of knit-,@ 

the Gear,-* 
nitter. ,07 


ting done b 
hart Hand 
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Little wonder that Gordon Bates is known the country 
over as the “House of Greater Bargains." Who else 
ever offered a bargain like this? Who else could! Men, 
snap up this amazing offer quick You'll never again 
equal it. Two shirts, a gray twill Domet Flannel and 
a good weight Blue Chambray. Both have double 
Stitche seams, double shoulder yokes, front pockets, 
sxtension neckbands. Sizes 14to 17. Only $1.98 for 

wth, and to cap the climax, two beautiful patterned 
45 inch Silk Neckties FREE with every order. The 
ties alone are worth $1.00 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order quick, on approval. Send no money—Jjust pay 
postman $1.98 plus few cents postage—the silk ties 
are FREE and wrapped in the same package 
inspection, if you are not positively delighted, we will 
cheerfully refund every penny atonce. Order this 
bargain by No. 1780 and mention shirt sizes 


Gordon Bates Co. 


DEPT. 1180 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


After | 





for he-men comfort 


The Original and 
Only Genuine 


tight 
you 


signed not to draw 
one shoulder when 
nd or reach 


\ 

PL obs 

» Give you the comfort of a 
jose waist-band too—and 


neatly hung trousers, 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name President ison 
vuckle. 1 f your dealer cannot 
ply you, write direct to us. 


PRESIDENT SUSPE NDER CO. 
Shirley Massachusetts 
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HE LEARNED FROM RECORDS 

Judging from outside appearance, De 
Voe’s Queenie was the best dairy cow | 
had seen in years. Her body lines were 
typical of the purebred Jersey. Her udder 
was large and of good capacity. She was 
a heavy milker and we neighbors thought 
De Voe was fortunate in securing her for 
Hillsdal® Farm. 

But yesterday when I called there I 
received a surprise. De Voe handed me a 
little book containing the daily record of 
his herd during the past eight months and 
imagine my surprise to learn that Queenie’s 
butterfat production scarcely equalled 


is a purebred boarder,” De Voe de@lared. 
“And it cost me $200 to find it out. Had 
her former owner kept a record she would 
have been in a slaughter house years 


records myself at that time. 
record system in my herd. 


ment and every pound.of feed passes over 
the scale platform before it is placed before 
my cows. In this-way I can tell each day 
just what a cow does with the feed con- 
sumed. If a cow makes a poor showing on 
a certain ration, I change it. By experi- 
menting a little I have raised the produc- 
tion of a number of my cows. 

| “The little record book has given me 
many surprises and I have parted with 
several cows which I had been boarding 
for years. Even this has enabled me to 
earn more money from fewer cows than 
I did five years ago. I am also saving on 
feed as a ~albtetieneed ration is cheaper 
than feeding by guess. 

“And it is a simple matter to keep such 
a record. I procured a small-sized ledger 
for sixty-five cents, ruled it into columns 
corresponding to the number of cows with 
the name and age of each. The book is 
| kept hanging in the shed and after each 
| milking E ect down the amount drawn 
from each cow; also the amount of feed 
consumed. After the test is made I record 
the percentage of butterfat. These figures 
are added every thirty days to get my 
monthly record. 

“And now when a man calls to look over 
my herd, there is no argument or guess- 
work. I can show him in figures just what 
my cows are worth.” —F. R. C., Ohio. 








TO KEEP cows’ TAILS CLEAN 


The tail of the dairy cow, so useful in 
summer, is worse than an unproductive 
asset in the winter. The long brush dips 
into the gutter and creates a problem. 
One way of handling this is by bobbing 
the end of the brush. 

But bobbing does not help, however, 
| when the cow lies down at night. Then 
| the tail becomes soiled to the disgust of 
| the dairyman in the morning. John Shu- 
| gart, veteran dairyman of Grant county, 

Indiana, has solved this problem. He 
| stretched a wire directly back of his cows 
}and some distance above them. To this 
| wire he attached cords, one for each cow. 

Every evening after milking the tails are 
| looped to these cords in an easy manner. 
| This causes no discomfort to the cows and 
|is a source of great gratification to the! 
| owner. Mr. Shugart has practiced this 
| plan for a number of years.—F. L. K., Ind. 


| DOUBLED HIS DOLLARS 

The best cow for the first six months of 
the year of the Livingston county, Indiana, 
cow-testing association is owned by E. H. 
Morelock. She gave in the six months 
7,911 pounds of milk with an average fat 
test of 3.28 percent. She produced 259.8 
»ounds of butterfat at a feed cost of $65.05. 
rhe value of her product, after the coat of 
ay was deducted, was $108.70—I. J. M., 
nd, 
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that of his common grade cows. “Queenie | 


0. 
But I cannot criticise, for I cared little for 


Since then I have adopted an individual | 
I have added | 
a set of platform scales to my barn equip- | 


Nov., 1928 


Preains 


Send no money. Pay postman on arrival of goods. 
After examination if you are not absolutely satisfied 
send goods to us and your money will be returned. 


Ses 149g 


0.0. Wool Blouses $1.49 


Made of O. D. Wool Serge and 
Melton with four pockets neatly 
tailored. U. 8. Army issue slightly 

n perfect condition. 


used but e Plus 
3 32 to $1.49 







on. 


New 0. D. Wool Blouse $2.79 


Same as described above but 
Si 34 
lus 
Postage 


ART Ae 
Sere QO 


equalled for wear and 
Genuine 
it 


comfort. 
Army 0 
of 
: . 
serge and melton materia 


goats hair army issue. 

with 4 heavy drill pockets, double 
—— throughout. Sizes to 42 
w 


Ri $2.88 pooiice 


0. D. Wool Breeches $1.99 


O. D. Wool serge and melton ma- 
terial, double seat which gives double 
wear. Army Breeches slightly used 
but like 
28 to 36 


dng dh ° Fe ® 
Greed New 0. D. Wool 

Seseripcien - $3.59 7 +, 

woot shirts or drawers 89¢ 


Army ~ underwear 
o. p’ Wool blankets 3 1-2 to 4 Ibs, $2.95 
plus postage. 


EWISCo. +¥& 
NESO 


L 
MINNEAPOLIS 


> Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 








The Fate, *pojtage 
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be playing popular music. is a 

learn so quickly. You could even 

oe ese in 0 or orchestra within 90 days if you 
80 r 

You are always welcome with a sweet-toned 

B her Saxoph A good saxophone player is always 

popular socially. For home entertainment, for 

. school or affairs, Saxophone is the 

¢. Saxophone play 








moet and 
ers enjoy, also, many 


ree 
Govesting Saxophone Book, Mention 
strumen in which ‘you may be interested 
catalog will be mai 











Ballads, oomta peneD, movies 


SONGS © *:~ 


es 
with beautiful colored covers. Send for free catalogue. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 Se. Wabash, Dopt 212 CHICAGO 








We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you ss being worthy 
of your confidence and patronace at all times 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 

Twenty-seven years ago Joe Prickett 
landed in Butler county, Missouri, with 
$1.25 in his pocket and determination in 
his heart. Four years ago he again got off 
the train at his home town. This time he 
was returning from Wisconsin, whither he 
had gone for a carload of Holsteins for 
hi and two neighbors. 

Taking nine of the heifers and one male 
for himself he launched into the dairy 
business. His only previous experience 
with special purpose cattle was that gained 
by a few months’ work on a Wisconsin 
dairy farm when a boy. He paid $133 each 
for the heifers and $160 for the bull, bor- 
rowing $600 to complete the deal. 

Since that time, the $600 has all been 
repaid. He has sold eleven cows for dairy 
purposes, a number of calves for veal and 
still has a splendid herd of thirty head. 

Last year the average production of 
wholemilk per cow from Mr. Prickett’s 
herd was 7,528 pounds. The average 
—_ per cow was $70.22. One cow, 

artha Washington, produced a little 
more than 11,000 pounds. Another one, 
Joan of Arc, produced 11,000 pounds. 

Mr. Prickett’s entire output is con- 
sumed by the restaurants, confectioneries 
and creamery in his nearest town. He 
has what he terms a three-way marketing 
proposition, part of the milk is sold as 
wholemilk at thirty-five cents per gallon 
part of it is separated and the cream sold 
at $2 per gallon, while the skimmilk is sold 
for buttermilk at fifteen cents gallon. 
Some skimmilk is fed to the chickens.—- 
H. O. H., Mo. 


DAIRY CATTLE SELL WELL 


Prices of purebred dairy cattle sold 
last year averaged considerably higher 
than those of any other kind of purebred 
animals. This conclusion was drawn — 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture from reports on 7,517 dairy animals 
distributed among five breeds as follows: 
Guernsey, 2,160; Holstein, 2,796; Ayr- 
shire, 509; Brown Swiss, 157; Jersey, 


1,957. 
Ave prices by breeds, including all 
ages and both sexes at both private and 


auction sales were: Guernsey, $273.36; 
Holstein, $187.15; Jersey, $186.50; Ayr- 
shire, $181.73; Brown Swiss, $123.53. A 
comparison of prices received at private 
and auction sales showed a difference too 
small in 1922 to justify the heavy auction 
sale expenses. 

Highest prices paid for individual cattle 
according to breed were: Guernsey, 
$7,500; Holstein, $5,000; Ayrshire, $3,000; 
Jersey, $920; Brown Swiss, $500. 


COW-TESTING TESTIMONY 

A. E. Marsten, a member of the Beloit, 
Wisconsin, cow-testing association, had 
the value of such work forcibly impressed 
upon him recently when he put one of his 

e Holsteins with her testing record 
inasale. Along with her were cows of the 
same breed but no records, owned by an- 
other man. 

The tested cow sold for enough more 
than untested cows of even better mark- 
ing, to pay the cost of testing for a year. 
Mr. Marsten says, ‘We are very much 
pleased with the cow-testing association 
work. It is both satisfying and profitable. 
One knows when he looks at his herd which 
cows are paying a profit and which ones 
are boarders.” 


FINE HERD ON EIGHTY ACRES 
E. E. Sturgis, Clinton county, Michigan, 
has been weighing the milk from each cow 
every milking during the last twelve years. 
Altho he owns but eighty acres, by keep- 
bi uring two alia, Sturge has hed plenty 
using two silos, Sturgis 
of feed with which to maintain a 
of high producing cows sifted out of twelve 
ro with known quantities.— 
J. M., Ind, > 
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FREE 
CATALOG 


Malled on request. 
Just write your name 


ernment at reduced 
prices. Send for your 
copy ° 





WAR DEPARTMENT. GOODS 


Prices shot to pieces 


REATEST MERCHANDISING EVENT IN HISTORY 
GVLIVE DRAS 





FREE 
DELIVERY 


We pay postage when 
remittance is sent 
with order, 


Send No 
Mone 


If you prefer will 
ship your orderc.o.d. 
but we do not pay 
postage on c. o. d. or- 
.— ders or accept any 
c. 0. d. orders for leas 
than $2.00. 











Chambray Shirts 


. 8. arm 


71-752—-Genuine regulation 
U olive drab wool 





Leather 


4 
71-38 Length 32 to 








71-585—Fine quality , 
RK SHOES genuinerusset leather. 






Coats 


34 in. 


ool Underwear 
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GETTING PAID FOR QUALITY 


Produce Good Eggs, Then Get a Good Price 


By KIRK FOX 


IVE years ago Mrs. Dave Powell, Johnson county, Mis- 
sourt, became interested in chickens as a sideline to her 


husband’s registered Hereford cattle raising and general 
farm business. Up 
until that time she had 


bottom is first placed a pad of excelsior. The fillers are then 
put in, each one separated from the one above it by a paste- 
yoard until the layer next to the top one is reached. Between 
the top layer and the 
one next below is an 
excelsior pad. On the 





been raising a flock 
of salmon-breasted 
dunghills that layed 
eggs of varied sizes 
and colors. Whenever 
there were a few eggs 
to sell they went to the 
local dealer who paid 
far enough under the 
New York and Boston 
market that he could 
afford to grade and 
lose a little on the 
culls. Mrs. Powell 
says: ‘“‘Every farmer's 
wife should realize that 
after all it is the eggs 
that bring real profits.”’ 





top of the last layer 
and next to the cover 
there is another ex- 
celsior pad. This 
method is  recom- 
mended by the Mis- 
souri agricultural col- 
lege and is very satis- 
factory. The small 
ends of the e gs are 
always placed down. 

With the improved 
flock came the need 
for more and better 
poultry houses. A 
number of makeshifts 
are used for a while 


Mrs. Powell has A few of Mrs. Dave Powell's legharns in front of the new Missouri-type house and thru the summer 


been building up each 
year by buying eggs , 

or baby chicks from high egg producing hens until now she has 
a flock of 1,000 including all ages of high producing leghorns, 
a bunch beautiful to look at. 

Thru the hatching season Mrs. Powell realizes a handsome 
price for her eggs at home. It was 
not until after the hatching season 
was over that she felt the need of a 
more profitable market than could 
be found locally. She then remem- 
bered that her county agent: had 
said something about direct ship- 
ping, and had suggested several 
reputable commission firms to deal 
with. A thirty-dozen case was sent 
to New York July 26, 1922, and after 
all expenses were deducted the re- 
turns amounted to $2.24 more than 
they would had the eggs been sold 
on the local market the day they 
were shipped. 

This was encouraging enough that 
it was decided to continue. Prices 
advanced and shipping continued 
until she realized a profit of $7.02 on 





the colony hog houses 

are pressed into serv- 
ice at times when the pigs are not using them. A year ago a 
Missouri-type house was built that is 20x24 feet and houses 
200 birds. The ridge of the roof runs north and south, the roof 
being of equal spans as is shown in the illustration. The south 
side has a door in the center and a 
six-light window of 8x10 inch spans 
on each side of the door. These win- 
dows are placed high enough to al- 
low a thirty-inch opening beneath 
and extending the entire length each 
side of the door. Wire screens keep 
the hens in and heavy muslin can be 
rolled down over the opening to keep 
out storms. 

On the east and west sides two 
windows, each of six light 8x10 glass, 
admit the sun in both the forenoon 
and afternoon. Windows are also 
placed in the north end below the 
dropping boards to insure an even 
distribution of light and prevent 
the hens from piling the litter up in 
the dark corners. In the summer ex- 
cellent ventilation is secured by open- 


one case. Only part of the year is it This feeder is always full of oyster shell ing all the windows. In winter they 


profitable to ship. Eggs are shipped 

to both New York and Boston. In 

Boston the brown eggs are wanted and are worth from three 
to five cents more a dozen than the white eggs while in New 
York the white eggs are in demand and are from three to five 
cents higher than the brown ones. The express on a thirty- 
dozen case to New York from the Powell's shipping point is 
$2.13; cases cost fifty cents 
and excelsior pads five 
cents. Cases and pads are 
bought at the local supply 
house. 

Commission varies from 
forty cents to one dollar 
according to the price. As 
an illustration of the spread 
between New York and 
local prices Mrs. Powell 
pointed out that during the 
third week of August, 1923, 
eggs sold in New York for 
forty cents for which the 
local dealer offered twenty 
cents. Eggs are gathered at 
noon, during the hot 
weather, and again in the 
evening. Before packing 
they are carefully culled 
and only the purest white 





are closed and the air supply is se- 

cured thru the open front. The de- 
signers of this type of house insist that windows and roof be 
made tight for if they are not there will be cross drafts. Straw 
in the loft abSorbs the heat, making the house warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer than the outside air. 

The roosts are placed in the north end of the house out of 
reach of any possible draft 
from the front windows. 
They are built level and 
are four feet high, four- 
teen inches from the wall 
and twelve inches apart. 
Eight inches below the 
roosts there is a dropping 
board. Six to eight inches 
of roosting space is allowed 
for each hen and one nest 
for every seven hens. The 
floor is dirt. The Powells 
will build a larger hen- 
house this fall of the same 
type. They do not believe 
chavo is another style of 
house made that would give 
them as good service as 
the Missouri-type. 

In Missouri the agricul- 
tural college, in order to 


eggs are put together. The method of packing eggs used by Mrg. Powell is shown above improve the laying capa- 


Creamy tinted eggs and 
culls are sold separately or 
are used at home. During April, 1923, the receipts from eggs, 
including culls and hatching eggs, amounted to $192, certainly 
quite a healthy income from just a sideline. 
thirty-dozen cases are used for sliipping. On the 


city of farm flocks, has de- 
veloped the certified poul- 
try breeding project. In order to have a flock certified the 
owner must first keep a demonstration flock record with the 
college for one year. If the flock makes a winter average of 
twenty-five eggs per hen, the follow-_ (Continued on page 93 
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1. In starting on cold morn- 
ings, first prime the engine and 
hold out the clutch while the 
starter is in operation: Do not 
press the starter button again 
and again. If the engine does 
mot start quickly, prime it 
again. 

2. Use as few lights as pos- 
sible and only when necessary. 

3. Make sure that your gen- 
erator, wiring and switches are 
in good order and all connec- 
tions tight. It may be advis- 
able to have the charging rate 
of your generator increased. 

4. Go to the Willard Service 
Station every two weeks for a 
battery test. It may save you 
from having a frozen battery. 

















“—but, after all, you've got to have 
a battery with a real punch” 


Threaded Rubber Insulation in a Willard Battery gives it 
more “‘punch”’ to spin a stiff motor on cold mornings. 

The quicker the start, the less drain on the battery. It 
lasts longer, remains more fully charged and is less likely to 
freeze, doing its important job often under severe conditions 
which would put the ordinary battery out of service. 

In addition, Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries save you 
the $10 or $12 reinsulation bill which you must expect to pay 
sooner or later with any battery that does not contain 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. And they cost no more than 
many wood-insulated batteries, being priced as low as 
$25.80, excepting in the West and South where the price is 
a trifle higher. 

You GET MORE battery—you PAY LESS money. 


Willard also makes batteries with the usual wood insulation from 
$15.85 up. They’re as good wood-insulated batteries as you can buy. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, cut 
out battery noises, increase efficiency. Write for free booklet, 
“Better Results from Radio” or ask your dealer for it. 


BATTERIES 
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MILK-FED CHICKENS 

A splendid opportunity to convert cheap 
farm grains and skimmilk into high priced 
chickens is offered to farmers this year. 
Much of the poultry sold is in an unfinished 
condition and must be fattened before it 
is killed. There is no reason why a farmer 
with milk and grain should not be able to 
do such work profitably. 

Milk feeding of roasting chickens is 
done in the fall, usually, when the weather 
is cool and the birds can better stand con- 
finement. Just before Thanksgiving and 
Christmas is the most desirable time. 
Select young birds weighing from three 
and one-half to four and one-half pounds. 
Feeding is done either in pens or crates. 
For farm purposes pen fattening will be 
satisfactory because no extra equipment is 
necessary. The birds must be closely 
confined, however, in order to fatten quick- 
ly and produce tender meat. 

In Indiana a satisfactory fattenin 
ration commonly used consists of groun 
corn, »ounds; ground whole oats, 1 
pound; eee middlings, 1 pound; and 
liquid buttermilk or skimmilk, 8 pounds. 
One feed is mixed as soon as one is given 
to the birds. It should pour and be about 
the consistency of pancake batter. 

Allow no feed for twenty-four hours 
before starting the fattening ration. This 
clears the intestines and makes the birds 
hungry. Thereafter feed twice daily, 
early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon. For the first three days keep feed 
before the chickens ten minutes. The next 
three days fifteen minutes, and for the 
remaining days twenty minutes. In case 
the birds are not hungry, withhold one 
feed. Ten to fourteen days is the usual 
feeding period. 

The cost of each pound of gain runs 
about $.068 when ground corn costs $1.80 
a hundred pounds, flour middlings $1.70, 
ground oats $2, and buttermilk thirty 
cents a hundred pounds. About eight 
pounds of feed is necessary to get one 
pound of gain in fourteen days. 


WHY HENS S GET CROP BOUND 

One winter I used corn fodder as litter 
in one of my-laying houses. All of the 
other houses had deep straw litter. 
Practically all of the cases of crop bound 
birds occurred in the house where they 
scratched in the corn leaves. The tough 
leaves formed a mat in the crop which did 
not occur with straw. As it is impossible 
to keep the hens from eating some of the 
scratching litter I will use only straw in the 
future. 

Other cases of crop bound have resulted 
from eating dried grass when first turned 
out on the spring range. This seldom 
occurs if the birds are not turned out until 
the fresh, green grass begins to show. 

In farm flocks the birds on free range 
often lack a dry mash. This leads to the 
eating of coarse rubbish which is not easily 
digesied and may clog the digestive tract. 
I think the use of a balanced, dry mash is 
almost a sure preventive of crop bound as 
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the birds have plenty of easily digested 
food to eat and do not gorge on other 
materials. I have heard of hens being 
crop bound from eating the bristles 
scraped from hogs at slaughtering time. 

When a hen is found to be crop bound, 
massage the crop and try to remove the 
contents thru the mouth. If this is im- 
possible, cut the crop and remove the 
contents. Then sew up the crop with a 
silk thread and the outer skin with another 
thread. Feed only soft mash for a few 
days. Watch the flock for birds that seem 
off feed and examine them promptly. 
Much of the success in treating crop bound 
birds depends on promptly removing 
the accumulation before the bird is 
weakened and its system thoroly poisoned | 
by the clogging of the digestive tract.— 
R. G. K., Mich. 
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Birds Lay 
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Arthur Brodeur, Berkely, Cal., says for seven weeks I have 
been feeding my pen of fifteen three year old birds Semi-Solid. 
When I started they were laying an egg every other day for 






AKE your older hens show a profitable egg yield this 
year by feeding Semi-Solid. It always lengthens the 
productive life of every bird. 





HENRY RIEGER, 
Callicoon, N. Y. 
We now have 700 March 


hatched layers, 1922 hatch. 
When we got the fi first - 


the whole pen. Now they average seven to nine eggs a day. Hen of Seas< tough, bubewe 
although they have just finished moulting. They are healthier, py Ly a 


heavier, smoother finished and better looking than ever before. 


. e 
Semi §$ 
(TRADE MARK) 
is a buttermilk condensed to the point of maximum feeding 


day and looked like a flock 
of young pullets again. 


Hundreds of other sat- 
isfied users have found 
Semi-Setid Hottermilk 
profitable to use every 
month of the year. It pro- 
tects health, es 


ins, gives early maturity 

and health value. Because it.is thoroughly pasteurized for ps heavy sustained ene 
several hours and is put up in air-tight containers, it is free Broduction. ‘The full story 
from tuberculosis and other disease-breeding germs. th, 1 book = 
Best results are obtained by feeding Seml-Solid Buttermilk just as have and it wil be oaat, 

it comes in the package. No other animal protein is required when fo rite for 


laying hens are fed id at rate of 5 Ibs. for every 100 head. 
Containers vary from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. 

Look for the Semi-Solid label. It assures not only the fullest feeding 
values, but also the full tonic and medicinal effect which have made p 
Semi-Solid famous. 


If your dealer does not carry Semi-Solid write us direct. 30 factories 











assure low freight cost and prompt shipment. ~~ Se ae 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 SHERIDAN ROAD Room 855 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | Abne She net 
iS La 
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Now get biggest poultry profits. Make *$ 
eae pay you big money. Hatching easy now. 
} egy Incubators have 16 patented fea- 

t eelf-operating. 3 
poem SE a —— for everything 
—wonderful Radio- Round 
Inventions do the work 
sutomatic 


New Kind of Hatcher 

Radio-Round is built like 
a hen’s nest— round, no cold 
corners. Big oil tank saves 
filling. Only 5 quarts to 
hatch. Automatic, power 
ful Genter-Heater, Sell- 
operating Flame Con- 
troller, 
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Biipped wt" trom 
to Lae 
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‘Everyth ous gz About. 
Rhode Island Reds 


Everythin 
want to ‘How tomate about Ehoge tae 


fomata breed al hatch pear 
— get greatest 
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OE RRIS WHITE LEGHORNS yy" se rane 
SSD per Bey cleat net prot ot 5 rst 


nested 1) years. quarentesd by world’s largest 
Perms Eggs. checks, pullet, bens, mates C.O_D. at bergmn prices. ney 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 932 Union GRAND RAPIOS, MICH 







































LIGHTING UP THE HENHOUSE 


There is much thought given these days 


to lighting up the chicken house. On the 
farm where electricity or some other light 
is available, this idea works out well but 
there are many people who do not have 
artificial light available. 

I will tell how we light up our house for 
dark, stormy, winter days and the idea 
works well, too, every day the winter thru. 
It is a sack of white lime and a sprayer 
outfit, used once in a while all over the 
inside of the house. It makes a wonderful 
difference in the dark corners, and renders 
the house more cheerful on any day, both 
to the hens and to the owner. It is well 
worth the cost of application. 

We use the skimmilk mixture, and it 
sticks like glue to the walls, keeps down 
dust and brightens the interior of the 
rooms and shelters, no matter how cheap 
or how elaborate the building. 

We take two gallons of separated milk, 
stir in a small quantity of lime and let it 
set until it caidies thoroly, which is in a 
few minutes. Then throw in a pound of 
salt to the gallon of milk, thicken to the 
consistency of white lead paint with 
slaked, dry lime. A brush or sprayer 
applies the coating. We aim to go over 
our interiors several times each year. 

On dark days in winter the hens need 
all the light they can get and we are sure 
that we get good pay for our trouble of 
lighting up the interior in this manner.— 
G. W. B., Ohio. 


NESTS WITHOUT BACKS 


In large laying houses separated into sec- 
tions there will be*spaces on the inside 
walls that are smooth and free from up- 
rights. We have used oes spaces for 
nests without backs, as the side wall fur- 
nishes the back for the entire section. They 
are built in sections of sixteen nests, four 
wide and four high. A steep roof is built 
on the upper row of nests. This roof is 
hinged to the wall. 

When the nesting litter needs cleaning 
out, the entire section of nests can be 
swung out from the wall and braced. Then 
the litter and dust can be drummed out 
and the section thoroly sprayed. The 
nests are not attached to the wall at an 

oint except where the hinges are fasten 
“his reduces the cracks where mites can 
hide. 

This type of nest can be cleaned and 
refilled in a short time. A narrow strip 
in front of each row of nests gives the 

birds a step on which to fly before entering. 
Nests of this type are handy in sections of 
four or eight. They can be equipped with 
trapnest doors by using the small metal 
doors sold for that purpose. 

I believe it is seldom necessary to trap- 
nest more than ten or fifteen percent of a 
large farm flock in order to do successful 
breeding work, but there is a necessity for 
a large number of plain, wooden nests 
which are easy to clean and spray. An 
insufficient number of poorly made nests 
results in broken eggs, hidden nests and 
the egg-eating habit. I find one nest for 
every four birds to be about the right 
number.—R. G. K., Mich. 


FEED THE OLD HENS 


“Continue the laying mash for old hens 
that have stopped laying and are molting,” 
says L. E. Payne of Kansas. Hens pro- 
ducing feathers need the same food 
nutrients as when they are laying eggs. 

After the completion of the molt, dis- 
continue the mash and use a dry feed 
until January Ist when the mash should 
be resumed. The dry feed may be com- 
posed of corn, wheat, barley and kafir. 
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Eggs That Get There 








‘PILOT 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 























FOR POULTRY 


E sss from hens that are fed Pilot Brand Crushed Oyster 

Shell-Flake actually get to their destinations unbroken, 
because the calcium carbonate in Pilot Brand strengthens the 
shell and reduces breakage to a minimum. 


It is a simple process and a cheap one. Calcium carbonate fs 
vital to all living things. It is natural for a hen that gets 
enough calcium carbonate to be stronger and for her to lay 


more reguiar 
- Pilot Brand Crushed Oyster Shell-Flake 
is cleansed, crushed, and graded, contains 
over 98% calcium carbonate and its cost 
is the price of but one egg per year per 
en. 


Keep Pilot Brand before your hens all 
the time and force more and harder eggs. 


Comes in chick 
and adult sizes, 









Packed in new 12-0z 
100-lb. burlap bags. 


Pilot Brand has no dirt or clam 
shells, just crushed oyster shells. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Security Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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Money in 
Winter Eggs 


It’s easy to make the hens lay in the | 


springtime when the grass is green and 
the weather is mild. It’s just as easy to 
make them lay in the winter when eggs 
are scarce and high, if you provide plenty 
of green food and plenty of pure, fresh 
water, not too cold. 

The cheapest and best green food is 
sprouted oats, rich in live vitamines and 
egg-building proteins. A homemade 
sprouter, like the one shown above, will 
furnish all the sprouted oats 50 or 60 


hens can eat. 
You ean build 









boxes and a few 
wnails. The only 
tools you need 
mare a hammer, a 

@aw and an 
augur bit, found 
in every home. 

The Little 
Putnam Stove 
supplies 
warmth to keep the oats at the right 


germinating temperature. Easily followed | 


directions for building the Sprouter are 
packed im every Stove, also instructions 
for using the Stove to keep water from 
freezing. 

Scientists say that an egg is 80% water. 
To get lots of eggs in winter you must 
keep unfrozen water before your hens. 
One cold day, with water frozen, may 
stop egg production for a month. 

J. Lincoln Knight, Trenton Junction, 
N. J. 





using your Little 
Putnam Stoves for 
the oat sprouter 
nd water heater, ' 
since I received 
them in December 
and I tell y yu the Vv 
work fine. When I 
ve the sprouted Little Putnam Stove 


oats to the chickens they eat and eat 
until it 


other food. And the water heater works 


fine. I leave the water in it all night to 
try it out this zero weather and the 
water is always just right.” 

The Little Putnam Stove is fool-proof 
and fire-safe; burns a month without fill- 
ing or trimming. Made of galvanized 
iron and brass, practically indestructible. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Beware of 


mitations 

Your dealer should have a Little Put- 
nam in stock. Ask him for it. If 
he cannot supply you send $2.50, check 
or money order, to L Putnam, Route 
1172-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will send you 
1 Stove, pe stpaid 
erfectly satisfactory, return it in good 
order within 10 days. I will refund your 
$2.50 promptly. Don’t pass by this op- 
portunity to make more money from 
winter eggs 

Send for my free book, ‘‘Poultry Helps.’’ 
It gives plans for making this oat sprouter, also 


Stove 


J believe advertising farm products is 

one way of solving the farmer’s mar- 
keting problems. They live on a state 
highway in Richland county, Wisconsin, 
and have erected a big signboard beside 
the road in front of the house. There are 
only a few words on it, but they are con- 
spicuous in large, white letters on a black 
background. The speediest motorist can’t 
help Sut get the message. It is: “Eat 
good honey. Gwin’s apiary and poultry 
yards. 8. C. white leghorns. Winter 
aying strain:”’ 

The day after the sign was put up, 
sales of seventy pounds of honey were 
| made, and in each case, Mr. Gwin says, 
the sign was responsible for the custom. 
The effect of the sign was not just for a 
day either. It has been bringing in returns 
more or less steadily for alusent a year. 
One day a man placed an order for 1,000 
pounds of honey after reading the sign. 
Another time an Illinois motor tourist 
interested in fancy poultry, drove into the 
yard, looked over the flock and bought a 
fine bunch of cockerels. 

So it has gone until the Gwin family is 
thoroly convinced that if you have some- 
thing to sell it pays to tell the world about 
it, providing you have quality products, 
as they have, which needs only to be seen 
to be wanted. 

Their farm is not very large, only 
eighty acres. They do a little general 
farming, but are specializing in bees and 
chickens. Mr. Gwin is the apiarist. Mrs. 
Gwin raises the chickens. The two boys 
help mother with the poultry and father 
with the farm in general. 

Mr. Gwin is secretary of the Richland 





the} 


wrote last February, “I have been | 


is all gone, before they touch | 


If you do not find it | 


county beekeepers’ association and has 
been one of the most active forces in the 
campaign the association has been wagin, 
to stimulate consumption of “g 
honey.” 




















This is the sign Gwin uses 


In speaking of his sign, he said: “Too 





often we see a fine looking farm with good 
buildings but with no means of identifying 
it with its product or owner. The farmer 
allows fence manufacturers to ornament 
his fence with signs, cream separator 
concerns to put up posters on the farm 
|giving the information that such and 
| such a machine is used there, while big 
| posters advertise cigarettes, patent medi- 
cines and hundreds of produets, but you 
can go for miles without finding a farmers’ 
| advertisement.” 7 

While Mr. Gwin is busy producing 
honey, advertising his product and assist- 


| ing in spreading the propaganda that 


people should eat more honey because 
it is a near-perfect food, Mrs. Gwin has 


a practical home-made brooder. Send today. been just as busy, if not busier, building 
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CATCHING THE BUYERS 


By FLORENCE L. CLARKE 
AMES GWIN and Mrs. James Gwin | 


up a poultry flock and earning the dis- 
tinction of having the only accredited 
flock in Richland county. 

Four years ago she started in the poultry 
business with fourteen choice white leg- 
horns. Since that time she has been get- 
ting cockerels of the breed from the state 
agricultural college, raising her own hens. 
She has kept in close touch with the col- 
lege poultry experts thru correspondence, 
reading their literature and in visits to 
the college farms. 

Last year she obtained as high as 140 
eggs a day from 175 hens. This season 
broilers, pullets and hens altogether count 
up to about 500 in Mrs. Gwin’s poultry 
yard, and not less than seventy-five eggs 
a day is the yield of the layers. 





Mrs. Gwin and part of her flock 


There is no one large poultry house on 
the Gwin farm but a number of small 
ones, as Mrs. Gwin has found that hand- 
ling her chickens in small groups brings 
best results. One novel feature attracting 
the attention of any visitor to her poultry 
yard is the big brush pile in the center. 

“That’s for the hawks,”’ she explained. 
Hawks are particularly predatory on the 
white leghorn chicks, their dazzling white- 
ness making them visible afar. Formerly 
she lost many young chickens every sum- 
mer but not a chick of the 1923 hatch has 
fallen prey, she says, to the terror of the 
chicken yard. When a hawk appears in 
the sky now, the chickens make a run for 
the brush pile. There, in the open spaces 
in the brush, they crouch in safety until 
Mr. or Mrs. Hawk gets discouraged, and 
circles away to more promising fields. 


SIMPLE LAYING RATIONS 


Just as good results can be obtained 
with a simple mash containing three or 
four ground grains and meat scrap as from 
a highly complicated mash containing ten 
or twelve products, say government poul- 
try feeders. Good production and profit- 
able returns from laying hens are the result 
of properly balanced rations. 

Some simple mixtures of home-grown 
grains supplemented with meatscraps or 
milk are: One part oats and two parts 
cracked corn for scratch feed; the mash to 
consist of three parts cornmeal and one 
part meatscrap. A fair amount of green 
feed should go with the above combina- 
tions. 

About 6.7 pounds of feed are required 
to produce a dozen eggs with general pur- 
pose pullets, while egg-laying breeds re- 
quire about 4.8 pounds. Old hens use a 
much larger amount of feed to produce a 
dozen eggs than do pullets. 


HENS NEED MILK 

Towa poultry raisers find that three 
gallons of sour milk or buttermilk will 
take the place of tankage in the dry mash 
for each hundred hens. These dairy by- 
products should be fed to laying hens 
whenever available. 

Plenty of clean, fresh water is necessary 
in order to get best results from any ration, 
they find. Also gravel or crushed stone 
for use as grit and oystershell to provide 
material for making egg shells. 
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In the 
Family for Fifty Years 


T is a fact that “Gold Seal” rubber footwear has 
been worn exclusively im many families for more 
than fifty years. 

That is the reward of unchanged quality—of down- 
right merit! 
It has been our policy, from the beginning, to use 
only the best grade of pure Para Rubber, and the 
finest workmanship in making “Gold Seal” goods. 
No shoddy, substitutes, or inferior materials of any 
kind are permitted in our factory. 
The wisdom of our extra-quality manufacturing policy 
is increasingly reflected in the buying wisdom of 
people, like you, who are buying only on known values. 
Insist upon being supplied with “Gold Seal” 
rubber footwear. Look for the label — the 
mark of genuineness. It is a guarantee of 
long wear, perfect fit, and real foot comfort. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices: 787-9 Broadway, New York 


Milwaukee,Wis:, 380-2 East WaterSt. St. Louis.,Mo.,1103 Washington Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-67 Fourth St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


GOLD SEAL 


{GOODYEAR} 


BOOTS — RUBBERS — OVERSHOES 


























from 160 le 


Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 


I have fed 2 boxes of ‘‘More a” to my 

— and I think they have en the 
g record. I have 160 white leghorns 

=~! im 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 

Over amillion Le wey b pre have already learned 
the value of Reefer’s More Egg Tonic. Sen, too, 
can keep your hens laying all winter by the 
use of this scientific egg ~h 4, 


7200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “‘More Eggs” Tonic did wondersfor me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five orsix 
eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
50 Eggs a Day 
writes MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs a day and now get 50.” 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right — the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. Youcan 
Saore Baws hens this winter, just as 

Eggs users are Your money refunded 
if not delighted. 
715 Hens—310 Eggs 
I used “More Eggs” Tonic, andin the month of 


an from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS. C. R. 
TOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


$7229 Package 


FREE 





cnynanay. Just fillin ow 


below. — rile sent at once fue $1.00 aren 
ORE EGGS.” tman on ivery 
ae $1.00 plus a few quite posing. The extra 


pac eis FREE. — & wee enone 
t = er today. Reap the profits “ 5 
will make for you. Get eggs all winter. Send today! 


Send No Money 


i fa pear comemeg teeny, on ta dys } 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic i 

pet me ee 
jaan anit t is under- 








when the 

Stood thet ift am not entirely "tatied at t the § 
' end of 30 days you will ref , 
§ ame. J 
J Adds { 

If you prefer, enclose $1 poe ata 
B with coupon, to bring your order sooner. 
@ packages may take longer in the post office. | 





Get 100% More Eggsf 


Hy pst - 
green feed tn the 


nseeeeere | = 















Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock fall of information about the feeding and 








4 i, Conkey’s 
Lee Sent for 6 cents in to pay 


THE G. G,GONKEY CO, 6543 Sresdwap, Clevetant, Onto ' 
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F OWL CHOLERA 


Every year there is a large loss of 
poultry thru fowl cholera. The spread of 


the disease is rapid, affecting bot 
and old birds alike. It is hig 


and a high death rate accompanies the 


isease. 

Usually the birds affected will show no 
symptoms externally but will be found 
dead on the roosts. Some may show signs 
of sickness a day or two before death. They 
may be seen walking slowly around the 
yard or sitting in a crouching position most 
of the time. 

The feathers are ruffled and the bird 
appears dull and sleepy, remaining in a 
corner or separated from the rest of the 
flock. The wings droop, the appetite is 
diminished and the thirst increased. 
Diarrhea is common, the droppings usual- 
ly being yellow or bright green in color. 

Weakness rapidly comes over the 
affected birds au ae stretch their heads 
and necks forward or from side to side. 
They are close to death and the head falls 
forward with mucous oozing from the 
mouth; the beak rests on the ground and 
in a short while the bird dies. Only 
rarely is the chronic form seen, with the 
joints swollen and the bird lasting for 
about a week. 

If the dead bird is opened and examined 
the blood vessels in the liver, intestines and 
kidneys are found to be congested. The 
heart is covered with red bl ts about 
the size of pin points. The liver is enlarged 
and the spleen swollen. 

The disease is caused by a small organ- 
ism which is easily — ag by light or a 
weak germicide. organism may be 
found in the blood of the fowls. If the re- 
sistance of the bird is lowered and the 
organism is present it multiplies very 
rapidly and soon kills the bird. 

Infected birds spread the disease 
rapidly. The droppings are fu"! of germs 
and the discharge ot the mo -hs of in- 
fected birds contain‘nate the drinking 
water and feed. If ary dead birds 
ing the infection are lying around, t 
disease will be spread rapidly by the flock 
eating the carcasses. 

Treatment lies in the prevention of the 


disease. It is not practical to treat sick 
birds. Remove all dead birds and sick 
ones. If it is certain that the sickness is 


cholera, kill all sick birds by dislocating 
their necks. Bury at least three feet deep 
with all of the yellow and green droppings 
that can be collected or saturate with oil 
and burn. 

Clean and disinfect the poultry house 
thoroly. The flock should be treated thru 
the drinking water. Add all the potassium 
permanganate that one can hold on a dime 
to a oe of drinking water or place one 
7.3 grain mercury bichloride tablet in a 
gallon of drinking water in a non-metal 
container. Use either of the above for six 
or eight days and discontinue. If = 
treatment should tieed to be repeated 
eight or ten days should be skipped 
before the second treatment. Never use 
for more than ten days at a time.—M. W. 


Best Methods of Feeding—Would you 
like to know how the record-making flocks 
of poultry are fed? Would you like to know 
how to make your flock lay eggs when egg 
prices are highest. Others doit. You can, 
too. This book tells you how to make up 
growing, rations; egg-making rations; how 
to feed exhibition fow ls; how to feed mar- 
ket stock. It tells how to feed chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and geese. It tells all this 
in compact, straightforward style. It is 
fully illustrated, which helps a lot. An 
idea from this booklet may make back its 
cost many times. Paper covers. The 
price? Only fifty cents postpaid. Send 
orders to Book Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


young | 
y infectious 
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New Gland Treatmeni 
Makes Hens Lay 


Gland Tablets in Drinking Water Act 
Directly on Egg Laying Organs 
With Wonderful Results 


Science has now per- 
fected a wonderful new 
treatment which acts 
directly on the egg laying 
— ans of hens and 

ets, producing amaz- 
ne results in twenty-four 
jeden gm hours. In- 
asmuch as the average 
hen or pullet of egg lay- 
ing age carries several 
hundred germinated eggs 
atall times, this wonder treatment solves the 
—— of making ‘‘layers’’ out of ‘“‘loafers.”’ 

isfaction guaranteed. 

This new discovery, which is known as Imperial 
Egg Maker, contains vital glands in soluble form. 
It must not ve confused with old time Egg Tonics. 
It is entirely new. Nothing else like it. Prepare 
now to “cash in” on winter eggs at high prices. 


Sent Now On Free Trial 


The distributors invite every reader of this pa- 
per who is a poultry raiser to write today for a liberal 
quantity of these new tablets free. Every flock should 
be given these tablets in the drinking water right 
now. It will put your hens and pullets In condition 
Sas SD Claas pag of Gel end Wiser eet aay 
et-up. 

You are also given a special opportunity of using 
this amazing remedy for your entire flock without 
delay or risking a cent. Send your name and address 
to Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 8909, Kansas City, 
Mo., with request that you be malled two regular 
full size $1.00 packages of Imperial Egg Maker, each 
package containing sufficient tablets for the average 
fiock all season. Use one yourself and sell the other 
to a neighbor, thus getting yours free, as you pay the 
postman only $1.00 and a few cents’ postage when the 
regular $2.00 quantity arrives. 

You risk no money, as the cost will be refunded 
on your request any time within 30 days if you are 
not entirely satisfied with results. For large users, 
this Special Offer also applies on four regular full size 
$1.00 packages at an additional saving, or only $1.75. 
Write today, “> ony you desire. Imperial 
Laboratories, 8909, Kansas City, Mo. 


[NCREASE WHER 


New 300 Candle Power Light 
Patented, 300 Candle Power 
Lantern equals safety con- 
venience, brilliancy of elec- 
tricity at 1-10 cost. Hang it 
in the hen house night and 
morning. Gives soft, bright, 
white light—like daylight. 
Burns 067 air_4% fuel— 


gasoline or 

odorless, positively safe. 
times brighter than wick lantern 
on half the fuel. Lights with 


match—no wicks — no chim 
neys. Guaranteed, 
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PLEX BROODER STOVE CO. 
461fEneworth Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
T REDUCED PRICES until 


TURKEYS December 15. Free Ca 
EDWIN SOUDER, SELLERSVILLE, 
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A CONVENIENT NEST BOX 

Do you study hen psychology? If you 
do, you know that they like to hide their 
nests. One way to help them to do this, 
yet have handy, easy-to-clean nests that 
occupy space which otherwise could not 
be utilized to advantage, is to make them 
in groups as illustrated, then hook each 
group-unit under the front edge of a drop- 
board section in your henhouse. 





Oh iad 




















=v" 


To clean, unhook them, turn them over 
to dump soiled or wornout filling, replace 
with fresh straw and hook the unit in 
position again. Such nests need cleaning 
less than half as often as the old-fashioned 
nests that are open at the top and placed 
where the biddies are tempted to use them 
for roosts.—R. A. F., Minn. 


THE UNSEEN PRIZES 


A disgruntled farmer was gathering up 
his fine birds at the annual poultry show 
and giving his views on the subject of 
awards as he worked. It was his opinion, 
and he publicly expressed it, that the 
whole thing was a farce from start to 
finish, and for his part, he never intended 
to enter his chickens again. The judges 
had their favorjtes and it didn’t pay to 
go up against a sure thing. And besides 
all that, the work and trouble to get ready 
and the fee to enter the birds represented 
just that much dead loss to a busy man. 

But when it was all simmered,down, it 
was found that he had a fair share of the 
ribbons after all, and that the advertising 
he had gained and the sales he had made 
more than paid him for his time and 
trouble. The difficulty lay in the fact 
that he felt that he should have had almost 
all the prizes in his class because he was a 
prothinent and wealthy citizen with a 
reputation for money making in whatever 
he undertook. He expected the prizes to 
pay him a handsome salary for the time 
he spent at the show, and was peeved 
when they fell below his expectations. 

Now, the prizes-are not AT represented 
by cash and ribbons at any show, but the 
far-sighted farmer looks beyond material 
awards for his pay. In the first place, he is 
usually able to b6ok orders for eggs or 
fowls at the show that he would not other- 
wise get, and in the second place it is no 
small bit of profit to meet other fanciers 
and exchange views with them. You may 
go home feeling that your particular breed 
is the best, but it pays to learn the merits 
of others. 

Then, there is the interest that the show 
kindles in the minds of young farmers. If 
the juniors have a chance to exhibit their 
pet birds and carry off some of the awards 
they are not so likely to leave the farm for 
the factory. 

And the show helps in a financial way 
by educating the consumer to buy more 
eggs. As many city people attend the 
show as country folks and it is profitable 
to be ever on the alert to increase the con- 
sumption of farm products. Also there 
are always city families who like to keep a 
few high-grade chickens in their tiny 
parks, and they seldom argue about 
prices. The clickens are for pets for their 
children, and they will pay fancy prices 
if the young people get interested in the 
beautiful hens. Altogether it pays, even 
if no prizes are obtained, to patronize the 
poultry show. It does take work and 
time to get the chickens ready and get 
them there, but the rewards are not all 
counted in money by the successful farmer. 
Some of them come later and are just as 
valuable as the cash and the satisfaction 
of seeing one’s own name in the long list of 
prize winners in the local paper.—Mrs. 


W. C. K., Ohio. 
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New 

Improved Yankee ™ 
More men use the Ingersoll Yankee 
than any other watch, Sturdy, reli- 
able, good looking, it carries a sound 
guarantee, $2.00 





This Yankee 
Tells Time in the Dark 
The famous Ingersoll Yankee 
equipped for telling time in the dark. 
Convenient under the pillow at night, 
Fine for motorists, sportsmen, vaca- 


$3.00 





Ingersoll Waterbury, four jewels, 
ttylish, 12-size, Enamel dial. With 
Radiolite figures and hands, $6.00, 


ne 


Dependable Time-keeping 
under hard use and all 
weather conditions 





Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


HE mechanism in 

Ingersoll watches is 
simple and strong. That’s 
why they stand hard knocks 
better than expensive, del- 
icate watches, and why 
they are ideal watches for 
farmers and other out- 
door men, 


The name “Ingersoll” is 
known everywhere to 
mean reliable, low-priced 
watches, Say “ Ingersoll” 
when you buy; look for 
the name on the dial, for 
not every watch at an In- 
gersoll price is an Inger- 
soll. 


Ingersolls are guaranteed 
accurate; that has been 
proved to sixty million peo- 
ple who have bought them. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO. Inc, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








Reliance — $7 


A real 7-jeweled watch. Same solid 
bridge construction as used in expen- 
sive'watches, Price only $7. In gold- 
filled case, $10. 








HEAVY DRINKERS ARE 
HEAVY LAYERS 











Your hens must have warm ev- 
ery day m winter to lay cure. Warm 
Got full vals Ingen pene fenhee he: 


eek ‘ 
deere. ee re your fowls 





water at --that’s all ater re- 
warm 24 hours. Pays for iteeif 
30 days. 


Send No Money P72 g°G37,03'7 4:00 "2.1, 
f. . ( e chai . Menor if not sat- 
tet Sader sae ay spoupreler so ageg geek wight: 
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FREE! ART PICTURES 


15 Neuere 25c 


today: 


Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 3, Mount Morris, Ill. 








EUREKA SUPPLY HOUSE, Box 34, Mt. Morris, lil. 


wany ve kKOW PRICES 


eties of pure-bred Poultry, Pig Baby 
Chicks, Eggs for hatching; also incubators 
from 60 to 5000 egg size, and Brooders. 
FREE Catalog with Colored Illustrations. 
FRANK FOY Box S CLINTON, IOWA 


. 



















‘THE NEW 1924 


YCRAY 


INCUBATOR 


ever made. Steady, e 
Positively automatic. 
X-Ray 


NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 


New patented combination walls 
—greatest incubator improvement 


ven heat. 
New 1924 


k Tells Story, Free. 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
30 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Ia. 








ANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of wetting 
| and copy of ““The Full Egg Basket." Send 25 
LNLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 2 


winter eggs, 
cents. 
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A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


and 





Any poultry raiser can easily 


quickly double his profits by doubling 
his egg yield through the remarkable 
discovery of M. B. Smith, a Kansas City 
chemist. 


Working along 
entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 
summer, and 
perfected a for 
mula that turns 
loafers into lay- 
ers and profit 
makers. 


Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red combs 
and full of life and pep. Every nest will 
yield an egg nearly every day in the week, 
which means a lot, since eggs are certain to 





sell for 60 cents or more. This is not guess 
work as over 100,000 successfull Feet ad 
raisers testify to the value of Mr, Smith's 


products 

Although different from anything you ever 
heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily ad- 
ministered by simply dropping into drinking 
water. 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tablets (enough for a season) to any reader 
who will write for them. If you are satis- 
fied they cost only $1 on this introductory 
offer, otherwise, nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress to M. B. Smith, 1223 Coca Cola Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 packages wil 
be mailed immediately. When they arrive, 
pay the postman only $1 and postage. Use 
the tablets 10 days If you are not getting 
more eges or are not satisied for any reason, 
simply return unused tablets and your money 


will be returned immediately without ques- 
tion \ big Kansas City bank guarantees 
the reliability of this offer. Write today 
before this introductory offer is withdrawn 
as you can sell one package to a friend an 


thus get your own free. 


M. B. SMITH 
1223 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Call for Conkey 








When Your Chickens 
Act Like This 


Running at eyes and nose— 

Whist.e or sneeze when breathing— 

Face swollen—comb pale—catarrhal odor — 
That's Roup! 


Comkeys 


Roup Remedy 


is the doctor that never fails. Just pat it in the 
dricking water. Chickens doctor themselves. It 
kills the Roup germs and saves the fow!. Equally 
important as a preventive, for it keeps p from 
getting aetart. Keep it on hand all the time for 
certain results, 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 


Keeps Hens Healthy om 
Gets Winter Eggs 

it is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Powder 
and Conditioner of the higheet type, No cayenne 
pepper —no filler. It pays to buy it by the pail 
Conkey’s Reliable Remedies are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Send 6c in stamps for big Poultry 
Book full of information. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CoO. 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
$e LATEST MODEL 
MANN $ BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, casy, fine; never clogs. 
90 Days’ Free Trial. No moncy in advance, Book free. 
«WW. MANN CO., Geox 96, MILFORD, MASS. 


68 BREEDS 



























Fine purebred chickens,ducks,geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby chicks. 
Priceslow. America's finest poultrv. 
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A POULTRY CROOK 


A useful poultry crook can be made by 
bending the end of a heavy wire in the form 
of a crook. The wire can be cut about 
three feet long and the end inserted in an 
old broomstick or wired to the side of the 
stock. This gives the chicken crook a 
firm handle. A little tape wound around 
the wooden handle will help prevent the 
handle from slipping when catching birds. 

Hang the pre on a nail near the laying 
house door or on the wire fence at the 
entrance to the yards. When a bird needs 
personal inspection, it can be quickly 
snared without being chased and the re- 
mainder of the flock badly frightened. 
This crook can be used to catch any bird 
that shows watery eyes or seems lacking 
in appetite. Such birds can be promptly 
isolated and this practice is a great help. 

The poultryman who sells breeding 
stock is constantly in need of the chicken 
crook as many buyers come in the day 
time and they like to handle the birds to 
determine the physical condition. By 
slipping the wire end of the crook around 
one leg of a bird I-can carefully draw it 
toward me and pick it up without dis- 
turbing the flock mates which are feeding 
beside the snared bird.—R. G. K., Mich. 


PULLETS LIKE PUMPKINS 


In the late fall a flock of pullets may 
not be ready for egg production due to a 
lack of development in spite of good 
rations. In such cases the birds need a 
bulky, appetizing feed that will give them 
crop development and improve their 
appetites. Boiled pumpkins mixed with 
bran and fed as a crumbly mash seem to be 
greatly relished by the pullets. 

The cost of such feed is largely the work 
of preparing it. The pumpkins can be 
boiled, seeds and all, in a stock feed cooker 
and mixed with the bran as used. Such a 
feed must not constitute all the pullets’ 
ration. Its value largely lies in the change 
from the dry mash which will coax the 
birds into consuming more of the bulky 
feed which enlarges the crop.. A large 
capacity crop is necessary to enable the 
heavy laying hen to consume the quanti- 
ties of mash needed for steady egg produc- 
tion.—R. G. K., Mich 








BUMBLE FOOT 

The main cause of bumble foot is the 
high roost. None of the large breeds 
should have to jump from roosts over two 
feet above the floor. Hens will always 
climb to the high roosts if they can, but 
they will invariably jump down if it is 
not extremely high. 

Lighting on a hard floor it is no wonder 
that'their feet are bruised. The bruise can 
very easily be cured if the cause is re- 
moved, usually without any extra doctor- 
ing, but if the cause is not removed, the 
hens will be rendered permanently lame. 
Treat the injured hens with witch hazel 
and place them in a henhouse where they 
eannot fly down from high roosting 
places.—E. W. 


Best Methods of Culling —Do you know 
how to select the good layers in your flock 
of hens? Would you like to know? This 
book will tell you how. It explains all the 
best methods of telling which hen lays and 
which one doesn’t. The explanations are 
illustrated with high-grade — half-tones 
from actual photographs, showing precisely 
how the tests are made. . Actually, ridding 
your flock of a single loafer will repay the 
cost of this booklet in the feed saved. And 
what flock doesn’t contain more than one 
loafing hen? Paper covers. The price is 
only fifty cents postpaid. Order from the 
Book Department, Successful Farming, 





10,000 prises. Large catalog.5c. A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Hiea, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





Eggs! Eggs! 
All Winter! 


13 Eggs a Day from 15 Hens. - Miss 
Wright Tells How. 


“Late in October, our 15 old hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still 
didn’t lay. But on the eleventh day, they 
laid 13 eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket through 
the fall, winter and spring. There never 
was another tonic like Don Sung.”—Miss 
Dama Wright, Veronia, Ore. 

A $1 package of Don —_ lasts 15 hens 
90 days. The extra esgs or just a few 
days paid Miss Wright for her Don Sung. 


Eiplt The restewas clear profit. 





You may not believe 
that hens can lay well all 
winter. Neither did Miss 
Wright until she accepted 
our offer. It’s open to you 
—here it is: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good + besides, tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole floc 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 
— the same results, with your own flock? 

mn Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 





nothing to fey. All we ask is a chance to 
rove our claims, entirely at our risk. 
pee =—_ from —_ X er, ir 
cents for pac mail prepaid rga, 
size «=—8$1, holds Soon 2 as mrch): 
Burrell- er Co., 405 Columbis ¥ 
Indiana 
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AN EGG MAKER_” 


lime, carbohydrates, sulphur and 
silicon in PEARL GRIT are need- 
ed by your hens. Helps in Ge hone 


fi 
eces includin, 

= wB Post ‘ Tags, 

16 Christmas Stamps, 20 Christmas Seals, absolutely 
with six monthssu ption for only 
Sip soumate over Get t Selo 
help you money. 

todas. POULTRY KEEPER, 37, QUINCY,ILL 


SOUTH DAKOTA fiver om 


Own Your Own 


Farm. Homeseeker’s rates on all railroadsinto the 
state—one way fare plus $2 with three weeks’ stop-over 
privilege. Raw prairie farm land sells at from $20 to $75 

tolocation and 








acre. Im arm land wag & 
provements. Write for official bulletins describing 
the state and the opportunities that are here waiting for 


YOu.Seath Dakota Immigration Dept., 113 Pierre, Seath Dakota 
WANT TO HEAR from owner having farm for sale; give 
WARE TO BEAR teem oe | deh. Chiperwa Pos Wis. 
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A SOUR MILK PAN 
It is sometimes a problem to feed sour 
milk or wet mashes without the troughs 
becoming filthy with dirt scratched about 
by the hens. 
F. A. Millard, 
souri, builds a small rack like the one}. 


Johnson county, Mis- 


shown above. A cheap graniteware pan 
fits into it easily yet cannot be upset b 
the chickens. Wet mashes and sour mil 
are fed so it is necessary to clean and 
scald the pans frequently. So placed, 
the feed is not wasted and yet it is always 
within easy reach of the fowls. 


GETTING PAID FOR QUALITY 

Continued from page 84 
ing fall a breeding pen is selected from 
the flock by a representative from the 
college. This pen is then mated to a cock- 
erel whose dam has a trap nest record of 
200 eggs in one year. Cockerels and hens 
must be free from standard disqualifica- 
tions. 

Mrs. Powell’s flock is now ready for 
certification. She is very proud of the 
fact that her hens made the egg laying 
requirements for certification in_ three 
months when four months is allowed. 
She now has cockerels and pullets from 
245-egg hens. Her surplus breeding 
stock has been eagerly picked up at long 

rices by poultry raisers. Outside o 
ocal papers it has not been necessary to 
do any advertising. 

The hens are fed the same the year 
around so far as possible. The la 
mash consists of the following: bran, 
pounds; shipstuff (a wheat feed) 

unds and tankage 10 pounds. Aboas 

ur gallons of sour milk a day are fed 
when available. For young chicks milk 
is always available. If the cows do not 
give enough another one is bought so the 
chicks can have their milk. It is always 
soured before feeding. 

The scratch grain varies during the 
season. Ear corn in the litter is fed all of 
the year and kafir heads whenever the 
supply permits. Oats soaked overnight 
are of twice a day. During the winter 
the hens are watered four or five times a 
day with warm water in drinking foun- 
tains. 

Feed is bought in large quantities 
early in the fall and stored. Last year a 
half carload of shipstuff and bran was put 
away for the winter. Bran that cost nine- 
ty-five cents a hundred in October was 
oing at $1.50 the following spring. 
Rainkage bought for $2.85 went to $3.50 
the following spring. Thus the Powells are 
able to a, at the buying and selling 
end of their poultry business. 

And so from a flock of motley mongrels 
there has been developed in five years a 
bunch of high-class, standard bred birds 
that in April, 1923, stood second highest 
in sale of eggs among the county flocks 
that kept records. And the biggest item 
of expense has been the work, and Mrs. 
Powell will assure you that the work with 
the assistance of the boys or hired man 
for such a flock is a pleasure and besides, 
it pays good wages. 


Buyers are generally willing to pay for 
quality; this fact applies to butterfat as 
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harmful. 


ment in coffee. 


success? 


and aroma. 


time dullness. 
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(Why take ) 
the risk? 


ANY have found by their own 
experience that coffee’s effect is 
Health authorities warn 
against risking the growth and devel- 
opment of children with the drug ele- 


Why take chances with your health, 
and thus risk comfort, happiness — 


There’s both safety and satisfaction in 
Postum as your mealtime drink. You'll 
thoroughly enjoy its delightful flavor 
Postum contains nothing 
that can harm you. 
you like at any meal—with no penal- 
ties to pay in wakeful nights and day- 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: Instant 
Postum (in tins) prepared instantly in the cup 
by the addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal 
(in packages) for those who prefer the flavor 
brought out by boiling fully 20 minutes. Thecost 
of either form is about one-half cent a cup. 





‘As many cups as 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


act “This is 
a life-time 
DAVIS. 314 West 43rd ét. 
Deot. A-63, CHICAGO 








This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 
Our guaraneee is your protection against 
raudulent advertisemen: 





well as apples, eggs, or wheat. 


unscrupulous or f 
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CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP 











This issue is filled brim-full of articles on al- 
most every subject of vital interest to the 
farmer and stock raiser. You cannot afford 
not to read them; also our advertisements. 
Successful Farming advertisements are all 


ts. | guaranteed. 
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THE TREND OF GRAIN EXPORTS 
Continued from page 15 


of killing each other off. The fact is that 
her. heaviest purchases were made after 
the slaughter ceased—and quite a long 
time afterward, too, for the high points 


were not reached until 1921 and 1922, | 


while the armistice was signed in 1918. 

Nineteen hundred and eighteen, be it 
noted, was our smallest year. Probably it 
was because ships were being used for men 
and munitions instead of food; altho all 
will remember with what hectic insistence 
we were teld that food would win the war. 

It may be that food won, but it wasn’t 
food sent out of this country in the form of 
wheat, wheat flour, corn, oats, barley and 
rye. That is, it wasn’t unless somebody 
has his figures mixed, and since this chart 
was made from data published as official 
it is to be presumed that it is correct. 

Chart No. 2 tells a somewhat different 
story, detailing the separate variations in 
exports of the six commodities. 

Vheat is about the only grain that fol- 
lowed the same trend as the line repre- 
senting the combined grains, and even 
wheat deserted the combine between 1921 
and 1922. In that twelve month period 


it was corn that held the banner of our | 


foreign grain trade so high, this grain show- 
ing its greatest annual upturn from July 1, 
1921, to June 30, 1922. 

There is a reason for this latter fact. 

If the reader will cast back in his mem- 
ory a little distance he will recollect that 
about 1921 certain American relief agen- 
cies were feeding a few odd millions of 
European refugees and starvelings. In 
the East, the Near East, and perhaps the 
Middle East, we were taking care of a 
host of people—children principally—who 
would otherwise have gone without bread. 

We did it mainly with corn, partly be- 
cause Europeans had been somewhat edu- 
cated to eat corn thru our previous con- 
tact with them, but more because corn 
was about the cheapest food there was in 
America itself. Also, the corn milling 
industry of the United States and our 
department of agriculture and department 
of commerce were making an effort to 
increase for all time the foreign demand for 
Indian corn as a good grain. 

How successful these efforts were time 
alone will tall. However, the reader may 
do a little judging for himself by referring 
again to the chart and noting the abrupt 
drop of corn exports in 1923. 

It looked like Europe promptly turned 
away from corn as a food as soon as she 
had to buy it for herself. And the upturn 
in rye exports in 1923 would seem to indi- 
cate that her populations were re-express- 
ing their age-old preference for rye as a 
bread grain whenever wheat, the premier, 
could not be obtained an a fair price 
parity. 

There are, however, several other fac- 
tors which determine European prejudice 
against corn, if prejudice it may rightly 
be called. Few persons in Europe know 
how to prepare corn for human food. 
Even those who have this knowledge are 
seldom in position to apply it. For one 
thing, corn is essentially a cereal that 
should be eaten warm, whether as bread, 
grits, hominy or whatnot. Occasionally 
there may be found an American who 
likes his corn bread cold (with butter- 
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milk, for example), but they are few and | 


far between. 

Chart No. 2 also shows that three of the 
six commodities are considerably above 
the pre-war average at the present time 
that isy in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923), while three are not far enough away 
from that average to make any material 
difference. Wheat, corn and rye form the 
trio which show a gain; wheat flour, oats 
and barley are near a stand-off. 

Chart No. 1, which is éssentially the 
more important one to the country as a 
whole, shows that the average from 1915- 
1923 was far above that of 1910-1914; and 
that the fiscal year closing June 30, 1923, 











Get the High Flyers 





Add 20 yards or more to your shotgun range by using Western 


“Field” shells with the famous “Super-X” load. 


Its close, deadly 


effective pattern kills them dead in the air at 60, 70 and even 80 yards. 
Tell your dealer you want to try the “Super-X” load, 12, 16 and 20 


gauge. 
For field 


shooting—there’s nothing 


ual to Western “Field” shells. These 


are the shells used in winning the last World’s Olympic Trap-shooting 
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Stop That Leak 


anywhere in radiator or cooling system 
with the only liquid that is guaranteed to 
permanently mend al leaks in 10 minutes. 
A secret formula that is always at your 
service, 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


poured into the water in your radiator 
mends leaks as fast as they appear, pre- 
vents rust and scale from forming and 
edds years to the life of the radiator. 
Cannot injure or clog cooling system in 








“Marksman” L. R. .22, famous for accura 
development in a high-velocity .30-30. Tell us what kind of shoot- 
rested in. This information service is 





any way. Absolute satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

Price 50¢ and 75c a can. 
Write for free ‘‘Secret 
Service’’ booklet. 


Buffalo Specialty 
Company 

359 Ellicott St., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 













FREE GENUINE CAME 
EASTMAN 
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es wonderful pictures. Easy to operate 
Both Camera a Ring given 














Championship at Antwerp. They cost no more than other shells— yet wed 
are chosen by the world’s best marksmen! If you prefer to shoot bi 
powder, ask your dealer for Western “New Chief” shelis. 


Improve Your Shooting 

Write us today for free booklets which tell why it will pay you to 

buy Western Ammunition. Besides explaining the long 
they tell about Lubaloy, the bu 


revents metal fouling. 


range 
et jacket 
about the 
and the latest Western 


absolutely 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., Dept.B10East Alton, Illinois. 
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Cash Bonus 
in 20 weeks. 
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ers. ‘ 
ERA MPG, CO, Dept. 210 C. 603 Medison St., CHICAGO 


Wehave investigated the responsibility of , 

every 
firm ising in this issue and we are glad to 
recommend them.to you. Read hat they have 
to say They will prove to be profitable as well 
from a point of general information = I 


where to buy the at 
lowest possible 






























left us still a long, long way to drop before 
we get back to the “normal” level. 

In these latter facts, it seems, lies the 
greatest lesson for our future considera- 
tion. 

After all, it makes little difference how 
much we exported in any one of a given 
series of years. 

It makes all the difference in the world 
how much we can expect to export in 
other years that are to come—and whether 
our present experience is in any wise one 
that we may confidently feel will continue. 

We do not know how long it will be until 
Europe will be in position of independence 
in the matter of food requirements. Un- 
doubtedly she will have to look to America 
and other surplus-producing regions for a 
good part of her supplies. But it is practi; 
cally certain that soon or late our export 
business in grains will drop to its pre-war 
stage. When that happens, we won't be 
expecting as much as we did in 1923 by 
something like 5,000,000 tons—and that is 
a lot of grain to find another market for. 

If it were possible to project the line on 
Chart No. 1 thru another fiscal year or two 
we would have something of real value, 
but of course that cannot be done. 

From present indications, however, we 
may judge that the line will probably sink 
still lower in 1924 than it did in 1923, and 
perhaps it will continue its downward 
course until it strikes an annual fluctua- 
tion that will give us an average compar- 
able with that of 1910-1914. 

In other words, we may have to get 
back to pre-war level of grain exports. 
It will not be an actual level, of course, be- 
cause there have always been high years 
and low ones, and always they will be 
repeated; but if we must decline to an 
annual average of about 4,000,000 tons for 
the five principal cereals and wheat flour 
then surely we need to do some adjusting 
in preparation for the impending change. 

As has already been noted, a drop of 
five or six million tons is quite a drop, and 
the wheat farmer is going thru part of it 
now. The sensation affects him much more 
adversely than plunging a score or so of 
— A. - express ey that is 
finally brought to a gentle s power- 
ful but efficient brakes. He hasnt found 
the brake lever yet, and some individuals 
of his number have lost all the financial 
breath they ever had in the descent. 

It is to be hoped that the corn, oats, 
barley and rye farmers will be able to ad- 
just themselves so that the ill effects will 
not be so great. 

Indeed, therein may be found a most 
encouraging pote in the whole grain export 
situation. Wheat, corn and rye are the 
commodities most affected by the present 
and probable future decline in volume. 
Wheat is fast slipping to a place where it 
will soon be free of the evil influence. Su 
ply and demand have taken a hand in 
= he game and soon the production of 
this country will be reduced to the size 
where the foot will fit m the shoe. The 
wheat farmer will then be in his element 
again. 

He may never hope for such glorious 
years as those from 1915 to 1922 to come 
again for a long time, but at least thi 
won't be as bad as they are in 1923 if he 
will only m the crop-foot to an A 
width instead of a EEE. 

The corn and rye farmer will not need to 
worry so much shout foreign trade. Our 
rye production is comparatively small, 
and corn is less a commodity of world sale. 

It is in reduction of wheat quantity that 
the answer will be found. We cannot 
hope to maintain our present standard 
of living on American farms and still 

roduce “¢ crops of wheat that must 
marke in competition with similar 
wheat grown on farms whose people have 
a lower standard of living. They can beat 
us all hollow on producing costs if ever 
they will do real farming and quit raising 
Cain. And some day they will do it most 
assuredly, 
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—a wonderful cooking convenience 
Keeping the sun up \\ 





after dark! Sepa 


Artificial sunlight, the drecm of the ages, is in our time a _— bathing, 
reality. Artificial sunlight owes its existence to the dis- and all purposes 
covery of Union Carbide—a discovery made over 31 years 
ago. The wonder-working gas is today favorably affecting . 
the welfare of millions of people, bringing comfort and UNION CARBIDE 
happiness with economy and satisfaction, pan oct gy"? 
Already more than 398,000 farms enjoy its blessings and moisture. Its 
without interruption day after day, year in and year out. gt os 
And every year the number of farms equipped with Union world over esa opin 
Carbide Gas lighting and cooking plants increases over bol denoting best 
the number added in any precedizz year. ta RS 
And it is all so simple and economical! uniform dependable 


A little Union Carbide, fed into commcn water auto- } ag ee 
matically by a simple apparatus, makes Union Carbide 
Gas. Small iron pipe, concealed without disfiguring floor, 
wall, or ceiling, carries the gas wherever needed —to every 
room for shedding its glorious light; to the kitchen, for 
cooking, ironing, and water heating; to the barn, for 
lighting the way wherever you work; to the henhouses, 
where the sunlike qualities of Union Carbide Gaslight 
unquestionably lead to much greater egg production 
during the winter months at trifling cost. 

We supply Union Carbide in generator sizes direct to P 
consumer at factory prices through 150 Union Carbide 
Warehouses. There is one near you. 
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UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. M-49, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
ing. 





I Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighti d Cooking Plant 

I = not NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised Steer teweet Gembinase 
a Carbide user | ®umer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed 

ae! our mailing list for future helpful service. pana eta 
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Good Pay 
For Boys and Girls 


Selling subscriptions for Successful 
Farming among your friends and neigh- 
bors is pleasant work—and it is profit- 


able. e reward you with valuable pre- 
miums, or pay you cash commissions, as 
you prefer. 


Write for full information, Agent’s Out- 
fit, and 82- age Reward Catalog. All 
these sent FR SE and POSTPAID upon 
request. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
198 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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15 million auto, truck and tractor own- 
ers spend a thousand million dollars 
every yearto keep their cars going. 
My “TOB-WAY” training wo 
you to get your share—to hold down 
any position as AUTO EXPERT at 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year—to go into 
business for yourself——to handle any 
FARM POWER plant! 


AUIO EXPERT 
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I Guarantee-- 


to make you areal AUTO EXPERT 


right in your 
own home. in your spare time! I guarantee to train 
you with TOOLS, not books—with facts, not theories 
I evarantee that by my JOB-WAY instruction, I can 
give you ALL the practical training you need to handle 
any job in Auto Mechanics, Auto Electricity, Battery, 
Ignition, Vuleanizing, Welding, Tractors, Farm Light- 
ing Plants, etc. 


Learn at HOME! 


I guarantee in writing to 
refund your money if 
after completing this won- 
derful training you are 


not satisfied! The great 
Automotive Industry 
endorses my JOB-WAY 
training, waits for my 
graduates and offers them 
the choicest, biggest 
pay jobs! 


Write for my Big 


AUTOBOOKFREE! OU TF IT 


You will find the way to to every 
your future success in Job-— Way 
this book! I'll send it to student 


you free. Get my new offer, whostartethismonth! You 


et all the facts, quick! learn autos, trucks, trac- 
ind out how I help you torsfrominside out with 
succeed, how I stand back this outfit. AndI‘ll show 
of you until you are an you howto use it to help 
AUTO EXPERT. Write pay for the course 
today! make extra money! 


B. W. COOKE, Directing Engineer 
CHICAGO AUTO SHOPS, Dept. 814, +52 ¥, Maison St 


EarnBig 





Mone M 
Learn the “< A: 


Automobile gk 
4 v2 
, Think 
A4 of the re 
pair work on 
thirteen million 
cars! Engines, 
electrical systems, batteries, 
tires, etc. There are not nearly 
enough trained men to do this work. 
ates of this School (all over the world) 
successful, making money in this business, 
either in good jobs or shops of their own. 
education, or experience make no differ- 
You can be if you will 
M. 8. A. 8. practical training now. 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINED MEN 


Study autos, trucks, engines, auto electricity, 
tractors Learn on best equipment, all in good 
condition ip-to-date; expert instructors to 
teach you, a thorough complete course, that 
slights nothing Plenty of time in every de- 
partment to learn it right. 


COME TO DETROIT 
THE AUTO CENTER 


Here you have wonderful advantages. Visit the 
great plants, Ford, Cadillac, Packard, Lincoln, 



















Gradu- 


Age 
ence 


get 


suce essful too 


Dodge, Hupp, Hudson, Studebaker, many 
others. These great companies also éndorse 
this school because they know our course 


Get factory endorsed trainin 
Be Successful 


trains you right. 
at Detroit, the Auto Center. 


Write today for 100-page catalog describing 
school, Detroit, opportunities. Address 
A. G. Zeller, President. Write today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
811 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. Motor Owner:- 


You are cheating yourself, 1f you do not inquire about 
THE BALLING MOTOR CLEANER 
ALIFE MEED FOR THE MOTOR 
A NECESSITY FOR THE OWNER 
cleans more thorough in a few minutes, than the old 

way in half an hour 

Write for a descriptive circular or send for our cleaner; 
money will be refunded, if article is not up to our claims. 
An investment of $4.—plus a few cents for postage 
will bring it to your home or nearest P. O. 

The Balling Mfg. Co. , 307 Sumpter Street, Brooklyn, New York 
This issue is filled full of wonderful bargains 


in farm merchandise. You should read about 
therm in these columns. We guarantee them. 











$18.50 Repair | 


are | 
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but took me to one of the club houses to | 
gee them. I never saw a friendlier lot of | 
men. They were shaving each other, some 
|of them, others were playing games, some 
were smoking opium or lying on the shelves 
sleeping, some were reading, but all were 
friendly and nearly all drinking tea. I was 
introduced to a prominent gyromancer, 
|whom they almost hold in reverence. 
These men are so well organized that they 
| can get almost anything they Po after. 
But the laborer’s lot is a hard one. 
Altho Hong Kong is the most up-to-date 
city in all China, yet I saw hundreds of 
|men and women hitched to carts, pulling 
great loads and doing the work of besste 
Nearly all the crushed stone and cement 
used is actually carried for blocks and up 
on buildings by girls and women. Women 
|were diggimg sewers, making fish nets, 
| tanning leather, gathering refuse from the | 
| streets, rustling freight and doing the very 
| hardest work imaginable. 
| The sorrow of the women of China can 
|never be told. Miultiplied millions have 
|suffered untold agony in the binding of 
|their feet. For five years the average 
Chinese girl never had a moment w:thout 
pain. Even yet in the interior, I am told, 
| that one can see little girls holding their 
‘aching feet and shedding bitter tears. 
|In the average Chinese home or hovel, a 
| little sleeping place outside is for the suf- 
fering little girls so that their moaning 
will not disturb the rest of the other 
members of the family. Women of our 
country will never know of the suffering 
of their sisters‘of the Yellow Race. 

But in the cities, especially, women are 
asserting their independence. They are 
not going to be slaves forever. While I 
was In or near Hong Kong this unheard-of 
event occurred—the women nurses in a 
maternity hospital went out on a strike. 
One of the nurses was discharged, as they 
thought, without just reason. At once 
the women nurses had a meeting and sent a 
representative to the management asking 
why their sister nurse was discharged. The 
manager replied that it was none of their 
business. In fifteen minutes every woman 
nurse in the hospital went out and Dr. 
Hawk told me he did not know how the 
| case was settled. 
| In a Chinese theater, where Dr. Hawk 
| interpreted, I got a glimpse of real Chinese 
| life. A millionaire, or rich man in China | 
will send word to the government that he 
}is worth so much money and in case of 
|necessity he will contribute a certain 
amount of money to said government. 
At once a guard is sent to him. If the 
amount is large perhaps twenty soldiers 
will be sent to him. If the amount is 
small perhaps only one guard will be sent. 
This is a mark of great distinction and if 
a member of the family gées shopping or 
even into the street this guard will g° 
along and thus all who see this girl on the 
street protected by her soldier will know 
that she is from a prominent family. The 








play ag one of these girls with 
her soldier being captured by a band of 
robbers. 


The Chinese actors are always men and 
it is surely funny to see them act the part 
of women. They also appeal to the imagi- 
nation of the people. For instance, if they 
wish to represent a garden scene, they 
will place some large artificial flowers and 
all will imagine the garden. In this par- 
ticular play these robbers were sup 
to be on horseback. One of them a 
fractious horse. He simply had hold of a 
part of a halter and went thru all the 
motions of being thrown and kicked by the 
horse. This especially pleased the entire 
audience and at least live thousand people 
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XPERIENCED 
Ford owners have Power 
> cheap-price and 
doubtful-quality 
timers to buy the Less 
Milwaukee Timer at $2.00, Trouble 
Their reward is more power, 
quicker pick-up, steadier pull- 
ing, easier starting, longer Longer 
life. Their carsclimb hills better, travel Jife 
455 
are free from rou 
thousands of miles. shen py tt ne 
Get one today—and you'll have a better fine ignition 
Ford! The Milwaukee also jits pe 
the Fordson tractor. timer. It ie 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS known wher- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ' ts. pan eg 





Retails at $2.00 


Auto Mechanics 
In Great Demand 


Positions Waiting—Free Railroad Fare to 
Kansas City; also Room and Board 
While Training. Write Today 
ous chartage of trsined 


mechanics has been brought 
about by the rapid yearly 










increase of Automobiles, 
Trucks and 
Tractors,” says 


Henry Rahe, who, 
during the past fif- 
teen years has 
t 4 trained more than 
it. 72 40,000 Auto and 
Tractor Mechanics. 
There are now 35,000 towns and communities 
without adequate repair shop facilities. 

To help overcome this condition, Mr. Rahe is 
now offering not only special terms on his complete 
course of personal training, but will also allow your 
railroad fare to Kansas City and room and board 
while training. If you are mechanically inclined, and 
want one of these steady jobs at big pay now waiting, 
write today to Henry J. Rahe, President of the Rahe 
Auto and Tractor School, Dept. 1676, Kansas City, 
Mo., for full particulars and Free Carfare Offer. You 
will also receive a copy of his students’ paper, the 
Pictorial School News, showing the vast equipment 
used in training. This is the original and only school 
operated by Henry Rahe. No colored applications. 
Write to Rahe Auto & Tractor School, Dept. 1676, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FORD OWNERS 
$5.00 Here Puts $200.00 
in Your Pocket 


Blancke Automatic 
Thermostatic 
Carbureter Control 


FOR FORDS 
WILL SAVE 


One-third to one-half or more 
of your gas bills. 
half or more of your oil 















bills. 
One-half or more of your re- 
pair bills. 
This Attachment can be installed 
by anyone in three minutes—no 
holes to drill—a or pliers the 
only tools ne ° orks entire +, ae 
Ford Manual instructs driver to do by therefore, posi- 
tively saves gas, oil, and repair bile, and wil outings the car. 
The cost of not buying Ghene omatic Vaprene- 
° one. ke Con- 
standard equipment on al) Cadillac cars. 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 2 yess. 
Su Ranpatce of back if entirely satisf: e 
Ke wire or write for sel'ing . 
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We guarantee every ad in this magazine, 

















were packed into the great building. Of 
course, it was very dirty and everything 
was rudely made and the orchestra was a 
hummer—not a musical sound by any 
instrument they had. 

But in spite of all the poverty and 
squalor and filth and the thousands I saw 
sleeping in the streets huddled up to the 
sides of buildings, sometimes together like 
a lot of sleeping hogs, these people have 
courage that is sublime. Hardly an Ameri- 
can ever sees conditions that he does not 
raise his hands with horror and find all 
the ere he has slipping away, but 
these plodding, hard-working Chinese go 
on and on seemingly without a thought of 
giving up hope. How they can do this is 
one of the marvels of the age. Like Dr. 
Jew Hawk, they are hopeful for the future 
when to us the future looks so dark and 
hopeless. Other nations have arisen and 
reached glorious height and then fell like 
a f g star, but China has lived thru 
four thousand years and has principles in 
her civilization today that will live forever. 

NOTE—From all the thousands who have al- 
ready purchased Volume I of “Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands,”’ we do not remember to have had a 
single ur.favorable criticism. The book is sent post- 

aid for $1.25. Volume II of “Birdseye Views"’ bids 
air to be even more popular than Volume I on 
account of nearly twenty pages of illustrations. 
Besides rambles thru a score of the world’s great 
cities such as London, Paris, Rome, Genoa, Naples, 
Pompeii, Athens, Palermo, Mexice City, etc., it 
contains a vivid description of the ““Mighty Deep” 
as well as some of the great Palaces on the Sea, in- 
cluding the “Leviathan,” which is the largest 
steamship afloat and which all are proud to say 
belongs to our own American fleet. The description 
of a race in which eighteen horses ran on the world’s 
age picture of the won- 





greatest racetrack and the 
derful “Hippodrome” in Buenos Aires were not 
published in the series before. This second volume 
of Birdseye Views of Far Lands will be sent post- 
paid for $1.50, or both volumes will be sent postpaid 
to any reader of this journal for $2.50. Address, 
Successful Farming, Book Dept., Des Moines, Iowa. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN STORM 
SASH 


Where winters are severe it is necessary 
to use storm sash on the houses for winter. 
These are usually attached at the top to 
the casing with storm window top hinges 
that hook on so as to be easily put on and 
taken off and also admit their being swung 
out at the lower end for ventilation. 

If the windows are large and heavy to 
handle great care is necessary to prevent 
breaking the glass.. One day my wife, 
watching me put on a large storm sash and 
noticing that I made hard work of it, 
asked, “If those windows were half the 
size would they not be only\half as heavy?” 
I, being a mere man, kept on tugging 
away getting the sash in ~ and an- 
swered, ‘‘I supposé so,” and kept on with 
my work, but my wife, being a woman, 
pursued the advantage she had gained by 
my reluctant admission “I suppose so,” 
and followed up her idea by saying, “if 
the sash was cut in two thru the center, 
would it not be much easier for 
up the upper half at first and then attach 
the lower half to it?” 

The force of her argument was plain. 
I did as she ple sawed the sash 
in two thru the center crossbar, put on an 


additional pair of hook-on hinges to con- | 


nect the two parts, hung up the upper part 
first, fastened it with two turn buttons, 
one on each side, so that it would not swing 
out, and hooked on the lower part to it so 
that part would swing out easily at the 
bottom. 

When I had*finished my work, my wife 
said, ‘“Now you see how much easier it is 
for you to put on the sash, and how much 
better it will be for me to open out only 
the lower half of the sash when I want to 
ventilate the room.” To this I replied, 
“You are right as usual,’’ which was true. 

I treated the rest of the large storm sash 
the same way and have found it saves 
labor, is right in principle, and practical. 

Not all storm sash have cross bars wide 
enough to be ripped by sawing thru them. 
The better way is to have them made in 
two parts at the factory as I have since 
done.—E, H., lowa. 
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Lower an inverted 
glass into water . The 
water can not enterthe 
glass, because the air 
within keeps ou ithe 
water. The hood 

the Clark Grave Va: 


= the same as the 
inverted glass. 
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The things of life that always are serious 


A LOVED one 
less sorrow. 


=, and the family is left only a help- 
rief-torn hearts turn to the thought of 
emains. It is the one source of comfort. 


In answer to this heartfelt desire the Clark Grave Vault is 
made to give absolute and permanent burial protection. 


Designed according to an immutable law of Nature, the 

f Grave Vault is certain and uncompromising in its 
service. Made of Keystone copper steel, it keeps out all 
moisture, and resists the destructive forces at work in the 


Never yet has a Clark Vault failed. The individual worth and perfection 
of each vault is proved by complete 
fifty years, each vault is built to last hundreds of years. 


Leading funeral directors everywhege recognize the Clark Grave Vault 
as the standard of protection. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no protection at all! 


tests; each vault is guaranteed for 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
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For bargains read this issue’s advertisements 











Fun *s Guide 
Sup ty Caralog . 





Market Reports : 
How to Grade Furs; Game Laws; Trap- 
ping Secrets——all FREE. Bargains in 
all supplies. Trapping wil! pay big this 
this year. Fur prices high; ask Funsten 
to keep you posted. Write TODAY! 
Trap Bargains! Per doz. 

No, 1 Special .... .-$1.38 

No. 1 Victor 2.34 FUNSTEN 

in ee 2 34 ANIMAL BAITS 

No. 1 Jum > 77 Steger cateh guaree. 

DP. -cccceccce 
No. 1 Newhouse ...... 5.68 a ea: 803 "say $00 
= 1.95 oer ees ce 


Punsten ea. 
Pos 


FUNSTEN. BROS, & co. 
654 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, 
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Big 56 Page 
FUR BOOK 


Free 
to Trappers 
Telle successful 
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MAKE THE BEST TRAP PITS 


| 
Years ago, when the steel trap was first 
| invented, there was no need of concealin 
it for the furs were plenty and not afrai 
| of steel grippers. Today the trapper who 
does not camouflage his traps will never 
c atch a wily furbearer and every last fur 
animal will sometimes avoid a bare tra 
'even animals like muskrats and skunk 
| that are not expected to have the wisdom 
| of the fox and the raccoon. 

It is very important to make the best 
| pit or hole for the trap to set in. A poorly 
'made pit may slide loose dirt under the 
trigger pan and hinder the springing of the 

| pelt gripper. Or it may allow the frame 
of the trap to tip over to one side and so 
not spring squarely enough to get a fair 
catch. A pit that is too big will hold the 
trap too deep and one that is too shallow 
will not conceal it enough. Pits for various 
traps must be different, as for the double 
spring, single spring, and under-spring 
types. Each particular trap must have 
| the best pit in size and shape that you 
| can make for it. 

The most handy tool for making a trap 
| pit that I can find is a hatchet, and this 
serves for many purposes along. the trap- 
line. 

To make a trap pit in a fur trail, I open 
the trap so that I am sure to get the size 
right. Sometimes I set the gripper on the 
ground and mark about the open jaws 
with the blade of the hatchet right where 
I want to make the set. Then I set it 
aside and cut the sides of the pit as straight 
down as I can chop them with the hatchet. 
The soil is caught in a burlap cloth or 
thrown into water when that is near. All 
stones and roots removed from the pit 
should also be thrown away from the place 
so that all signs of the making of the pit 
are destroyed. 

The depth of the pit will depend upon 
the size of the trap and this may be best 
told by placing the trap into the pit 
which you are making at frequent inter- 
vals until just the right depth is found 
where the open jaws and flat trigger pan 








laws, shows pic- 
tures of ur 
bearers. Lists Tra 
Smoke Torpedo, Fur aN 
ter, Guns, Ammunition 
and all needed supplies at lowest prices. 


——p» USE COUPON—TODAY <—— | 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 245, Fur Exchanee 


St. Louis, Mo. 
SEND BIG 56 PAGE FREE BOOK 















Town —— 2 can enc eam commenenemenassenssanmnence 


R.F.D 
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to trappers who ship furs to 
Gillespie this season, as per our 
new 1923 24 announcement now 
ready for mailing. Write us 


TODAY —be first to get traps : ia FF 
in your locality, 


GILLESPIE FUR @ ‘sr. Covisd 


We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy 
of your confidence and patronage at all times. | 





| over to one side and so not spring well. 


| as when making a ground set. 


will set nicely half an inch below the sur- 
face of the ground. Be sure the floor of 
the pit is level and that the trap sets| 
firmly in it so that it cannot easily tip 


Trap pits are necessary when a set is 
made on a log in a furbearer’s runway. 
Here I chop out a hole with a hatchet just 
I am care- 
ful to catch all the chips and carry them 
away also. When I find a moss-covered 
log, I cut out a piece of the moss just the 
size I want to make the pit and keep it 
to cover over the trap when set in my log 
pit.—F. E. B., Ill. 


Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products, 
by O. B. Jesness. This book takes up 
marketing of such commodities as grain, 
dairy products, livestock, fruit, wool, 
poultry and eggs. Representative organi- 
zations in the various commodities are de- 
scribed. Questions of pooling, crop con- 
tracts, financing, laws, how to organize, 
ete., are discussed in detail. In the 
appendix are given contract forms of a 
number of successful organizations. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., price $2.50, 
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FREE book, “How to Grade and Trap 
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HIDES - PELTS-WOOL 


Send your first shipment of the season to us and 
see the difference. Write for price circular. 


"Wi | 4 IWS risti the Shipper , 


Pelee. 


NORTHWESTERN 
HIDE & FUR, /nc. 


St. Minneapolis. 


o N. 1st Minn 


# MONEY IN FURS 


DoS furs pEet LT 00k 


Rey Coan na Cenens, mantaey enanaie, 
ASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : : : : 

Write for Price List 


M‘ MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 


PATENTS werent 


instruction book and 

Recora of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or mod or personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, ‘eaptaversd Patent Lawyer, 
316 Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bidg., direct! 
across street from Patent Office, Washington, D. 














































TRAPPING THE MUSKRAT 

The muskrat is the most common fur 
bearer, being found in practically every 
section of the United States where there 
is water. It seems to thrive in proximity to 
civilization as well as elsewhere, if not 
better. Many muskrats have been trapped 
right in the ‘limits of some of the largest 
cities 

The muskrat is so numerous and easy to 
capture in comparison to other fur bearers 
that it is invariably practice game for 
the amateur trapper. Many professional 
trappers get their start trapping muskrats. 

The muskrat will readily walk into a 
steel trap—but holding him there is 
another matter. The foreleg of this animal 
is very delicate and soon breaks under the 
strenuous struggles for freedom put up 
by Mr. Rat. When the bone is broken, 
the sinews and skin soon tear loose and the 
animal escapes. The rat invariably gets 
well, unless blood poisoning sets in. The 
remedy for this loss is to use traps with 
double and high gripping jaws. There 
are many popular brands on the market 
which prevent the muskrat escaping in 
the manner described, and it will pay to 
use them exclusively. The No. 1 will hold 
this animal, but it is safer to use the 115, 
a special size for the muskrat and skunk. 
The No. 14% with rather weak springs 
makes @ good rat trap, as its weight is 
sufficient to drown the animal in six inches 
of water. 

The most common and successful set 
for the muskrat is made at the foot of 
their slides. These can be found on the 
banks of any stream inhabited by this 
animal. Look for them especially near 
orchards and cornfields where the ’rats 
climb out to feed on apples and corn of 
which they are especially fond. Set the 
trap at the foot of the 


out as far toward deep water as possible. 
The first impulse of the muskrat upon be- 
ing caught is to plunge for deep water, 
and if reached, the weight of the trap will 
drown it. 

When tracks are fresh along the edge 
of the water set a trap and cut apples 
into small bits and sprinkle around the | 
trap. If there are no trap thieves in the | 
community, you can stick the bait up 
over the trs up in such a manner the musk- 
rat will get caught in attempting to reach 
it. 

Set traps at all holes in banks, 
drifts, ete., that show signs of use. 


thru 
The 


mouth of a tile is an excellent trap loca- | 
tion; and a large trap should be used, for | 


a mink or ’coon is just-as apt to get caught 
as a muskrat. 

Most stream muskrats live in burrows 
in the banks; those living in shallow lakes, 
sloughs and ponds, build houses out of 
sticks, mud, etc. Some states prohibit 
setting traps on the house or within six 
feet of them. Sets can be made in their 
trails near the houses, and will prove as 
effective except in midwinter. Never 
molest a muskrat house. 

In the forepart of the trapping season, 
water in streams and lakes is usually low 
and exposes the entrance to many musk- 
rat burrows. If hip boots or a boat is used, 
many others can be located six inches to a 
foot under the surface of the water where 
the bank is steep. Sets made at the en- 
trance to these deas are sure of several 
muskrats. 

Use a hatchet or belt axe to chop out 
trap bed on logs protruding out into the 
water, for these are always used by musk- 
rats if there are any present. Invariably 
provide for ’rat to drown. Oil of anise, 


parsnips, sweet apes, a and corn are 
the best baits. 


7% 3 








slide in about | 
three inches of water, staking the chain | 
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TRAPPERS 
Its FREE Send for it 


IGN and mail the coupon and we 
will send you “Che Shubert Shipper” — 
FREE. This season especially you will 
have to keep accurately posted on 
market conditions and market prices if 
you want to get the most money for 
your furs. For your own protection— 
read “The Shubert Shipper” regularly and 
be posted on the fur market right up to 
the minute. “Ohe Shubert Shipper” costs 
you nothing—but it will make you 
many dollars. It will put you in posi- 
tion to sell your furs at the highest 
market prices at all times — you will 
always know just what prices your furs 
should command. Isn't such informa- 
tion worth money to you? Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and a copy 
will come to you by next mail. YOU 
NEED IT. Don't be without it. 


A.B. SHUBERT™ 7 


25-27 WAustin Ave. C 
S/GN AND MIAIL TFTH/S COUPON Es 
A.B SHUBERT. Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Dept. 24 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Without obligation send me “@he Shubert Shipper” and keep me posted 
on Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1923-1924. 
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Don’t Wait.—Sell Us Your Furs. 


Know Why Fur Shippers Talk About 
‘HERSKOVITS BIG Fur CHECKS’ 
In Fairness to Yourself, DEAL DIRECT with 
HERSKOVITS — The World’s Largest Fur 
House in the World’s Largest Fur Market. 

“Herskovits Grading makes your Fur Checks 
Biggest!” Write To-day for your COPY of 


Treasure Book. Guaranteed Price 
Lists, Supplies at Cost. Shipping 
Tags, Market News, etc. 

W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FURCO. Inc, 

Dept. 19, 109-111 W.24St., NEW YORK 
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MORE 













‘Silberman 
aces erect 
Best Prices 





FURS § 


Are Worth 


nics MONEY| 


Value 
For Yours 
Ship ome to Seema — buyers for 57 
rs—and get every cent your shipment is worth. 
Deal direct with headquarters. any shippers 
have sent afl their furs to us for years. Letters 
like the following come right along. Here's proof 
| of our square deal meth thods: 
**Am sending furs Kee 
market, Have shir pod to yoo for 18 LTS - 


ways x? best at Aree 
KENSTRICKER, Delaware, Ohio. 
“Reteras A today. Have dealt with Silber- 
man for many rs. iways found you square. 


Only wish I cou 
JOSEPH FASCNACH, Foulon lettans. 


S SS ILBERMAN 


1117 W. 35th St., Dept. 836 Chica 
Helps You Catch 






SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST 


ek or big money ship to the 

4 trial will convince you that 

~w ustbiN in NowYork pays higher prices for furs 
other house. No Comm 


ission C 
fice for latest New York price 
lists, market news and s og 
FRE 3 
David Blustein & Bro. 
166W. 27th St. New York City 






= All sent free. Write 
prices will surprise 













More Furs 
Seed your shipments to the old- _ coats, wraps, 
est fur recei house in St. 
Louis and see the resu’-3. No robes and rugs 
‘O08 eee on a. Wé tan them-You wear 
fe on Dcktpment and Shed Stylish gurueate, warm and durable, made to 
Jie your reply. Write order tress horse, cow or fur bearing animals. 
pete tet te cepptes TE RN ae pore eT 
tne ace apenas ogy of bait ce Prompt, "reliable aerclee trem specialists 


sizes, prices. 

in fur tanning, manufacturing and taxidermy, 
Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 

517 West Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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BIG FUR CROP 
ON EVERY FARM! 


Surprising Profit Easy To Make 

Big Season Ahead! Send your name 
and address today for FREE HELPS 
TO TRAPPERS—USE COUPON 
BELOW. Learn the newest best 
methods of trapping; learn how to 
grade; how to prepare furs so they 
will bring most money. Know the 
game laws, keep posted on the mar- 
ket all through the season. Keep 
a Fouke catalog at hand to buy the 
best supplies at low prices—prompt 
service. GET YOUR NAME IN 
AT ONCE. Trap right and ship 
right. For best profit and most 
complete all-around satisfaction 


SHIP YOUR FURS 


Fin DIRECT TO 


FUR CO. nous 


ee ee 
FOUKE FUR COMPANY 

344 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me new Fouke catalog 

ment; how to 

Unexcelled 


~ Name 

























. game laws ete. 


4 LH At all season, all FREE. 























fur Co. 
Will Tell 
You How 


‘ Write today to this big, 
live fur house and get our 








Amer 100M ad con .~ nee to Trap, 
Skin and Valoe Furs so that 
Hunter —. will be sure to get every 
and they are worth 
TF Giire tur nd if 90 will oom 
ppe. re anc you want t 
ra r most valuable “fur infor- 


mation’ at all times you 
must get in touch with 
Abraham, St. Louis 


Trapper’s 
Supplies 


Best Quality at Right Prices--write us about Traps, 
Guns, Rifles, Smoke Pump, Baits, Hunting Lamps, Cold 
Weather Clothing, Rubber Boots, ete. We can furnish 
trappers’ outfits from ‘‘top te toe’’ and every article 
Guaranteed. 


Abraham Tar ©, 








303 First aed St. Louis 
Street UsiN Missouri 








. 
Stop Shoveling 
Dump with Dependable 
Hoist ; for Fords and all makes 
of 1 to 2 ton trucks. Quickly 
~d; easily operated; 
ttle. Guaranteed. 

tte for price 

DEPENDABLE — pepetaetimeees: * come 

810 E. Main Str " nois 








Strout’s Farm Catalog. Just Out! S*5°,im° | 


y quickly finding just the farm you want. It'sin — 
})-page Illustrated book money-making stock, dair 
ultry, grain, fruit farms. Hundreds, all kinds, aul 
rices, near cities and throughout many states A. opy 
ee. Call or write today. STROUT FARM AGE cY¥. 
427 7CN Marquette Building, Chicago, siiinets 
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UNCLE NED’S TRAP LINE 


When Tom Loonis started to high school 
he found a growing need for some coin. 
There were class affairs, costumes, sport 
outfits and team obligations and sundry 
other minor expenses necessary to be a 
good fellow in regular standing. 

Now Tom had quite an advantage over 
the fellows who lived in the burg. Tom 
resided on his father’s farm and rode a 
bike to school, when the weather per- 
mitted, and to a fellow as observing and 
aggressive as Tommy there were ways 
without end of connecting with sufficient 
coin to satisfy normal demands. In the 
spring he usually cashed in on considerable 
bounty money 4 digging out a family or 
two of coyotes or wolf pups. His father 
allowed him a full share of the farm profits 
for his summer’s work and in winter time 
he reaped a fair harvest of valuable fur 
pelts off the trap line. The traps were 
tended before and after school hours and 
on holidays. 

Time Spent Well Worthwhile 

Tom wasn’t always an expert trapper. 
He spent almost all of one winter learning 
how to outwit the sly furbearers, tho the 
furs taken well repaid him for the time. 
Near his home there lived an old trapper 
whom everybody called “Uncle Ned,” 
and esteemed because he kept the farms 
from being molested by predatory animals. 

Tom had gone down to Uncle Ned’s 
eabin on a visit and to learn the art of 
trapping the more common furbearers. 
Uncle Ned had invited him to come down 
early some morning and accompany him 
| over the trap lines. This Tom did, riding 
his calico bronco, and from the start he 
took an interest in the exciting and health- 
ful outdoor work. It seemed great fun to 
ride over the trap line with a small caliber 
rifle, setting traps or shooting captured 
animals. 
| “Now, Tom,” Uncle Ned advised, “you 
| had ought to git yourself two or three 
dozen steel traps, and set them out on 

Willow Creek. There’s plenty of musk- 
| rats, minks, and ’coons along this stream, 
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Get New York Price List 


Then you will know where to ship for 
world’s bh highest fur prices. The Fox — 
New York guaranteed Price List is ba 













. 8. and Canada. 
Ship to FOX—New York 
World’s Largest Fur Market 


We pay more because New York City is 
the world’s greatest fur market— where 
American and foreign fur makers buy di- 
rect from FOX at top prices. No middle- 
men makea profit on your furs here. 


Mr. Fox grades all shipments him- 
self and pays all he can to niake 
friends and boosters. That is w 

wae Shipper Never Changes”. 
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AWise Old Trapper 


In the state Nl ee nny one gn ~ oly | a 
Rad Gite Cusptns Susinen done to & science. 
each seat for Sr pasenete pues liaie oreny pear ond then 
sent all their furs to the house some Se the best quota- 
tions. After five years they d they weren't so 
dreadfully wise because they didn’t have enough 
profits to make their efforte worth while. 

One day they met Tom McMillan driving a new car 
to town. Tom said ee made the price of his swell out- 
fit shipping pelts. He told how he got wise to 
funny — and found it was better to deal with 
Cc Porter because he always knew in advance just 
what he was sure of getting. He said that Porter 
never offered $5 for a $3 pelt but he always paid the 
$3 which he promised and sometimes just a little 
a. Chas. hae | now has five wise trappers in 


ee FURS 


Don't Take a 

Chance With Your 
Your furs mean real dollars to you. 
Why sell them to some fellow who 


offers you $1.25 when you know 
blame well you are lucky to get 
fifty cents. Ask the wise trapper 
who knows. Once a Chas. Porter 
shipper and you will always be 
one. You knowin advance 
that we give a square deal and 
every shipment brings sure 
money. 





Send us your name 
and address. Get 
our Price Bulle- 
tins, Shipping 
Tags, and full 
particulars. Do it 
right now. Thie 
means real dollars 
to you, so don't 


putitoff. Write 
today. 





| and there’s skunks in the sandhills. You 
can make a pile of money. I don’t trap | 

lover that way. 

| Unele Ned had a line of traps down | 
Little Horn Creek. Here he set traps in | 
bank holes for muskrats, in baited cubby | 

| pens, under drifts and leaning logs and in 

| tiles or ditches emptying into the stream. 

“Never set any traps before November 
because furs are not prime until this date. 
| Skunks seem to get prime first, then the 
water animals. 

“Locate skunk dens before the season 
opens, also trail sets for mink, ’coon and 
foxes. I get a lot of foxes in trail sets on 
dry land for ‘coon and skunks, that’s 
| why I cover the traps and use No. 2’s. 

| All my traps and stretching boards are put 

in working order, too, so when the season 
|opens I don’t lose any time.” The old 
| trapper thus explained hisanethods to Tom 
while going about making his sets. 
| After going over Uncle Ned’s trap lines 
| a few times, watching him make sets and 
catch fur animals, Tom had invested in a 
moderate outfit of traps and now he makes 
|more than a hundred dollars each fur 
|season and attends school regularly.— 
|R, K, W, 











‘Charles S. Porter, Inc. 
122 West 27th Street 


New York 
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A COMMUNITY WITH A CENTER 
Continued from page 12 

instituted a good-natured rivalry to see 

which can hold the better meetings. 

But what has all this meant to the com- 
munity? Has anything been accomplished 
exc ept creating an interest in social meet- 
ings? Has this development of community 
interest had any effects which will be of 
lasting benefit to the community? 

At the time things began to happen in 
Swea township, practically no educational 
projects were carried on thru the coopera- 
tion of the farm bureau. A few boys had 
entered the pig club, and a few scattered 
herds of cattle had been tested for T. B. 
Furthermore, with the exception of a few 
men who had been interested in local 
politics, practically everyone was a 
stranger when he got outside of his own 
immediate neighborhood. 

In 1922, a committee was appointed to 
take local leadership in developing the 
boys’ and girls’ club work. A pig clu and 
corn club were started. Mr. Erickson as- 
sumed the local responsibility for the pig 
club, and A. L. Swanson, another of the 

“original six,” took charge of the corn 
club, working in cooperation with the 
county club agent. Both clubs were 
finished up in good shape. 

Tuberculosis in livestock was a problem 
which the leaders thought needed immedi- 

ate attention. A campaign was put on, 
and eighty percent of the livestock owners 
in that township have signed up to have 
their herds tested under the federal plan. 

4 demonstration orchard was also es- 
tablished, which, under the direction of the 
county agent, was — and- carefully 
sprayed four times during the spring and 
summer. 

In 1923, new projects were taken up. 
One of these is to locate and fight every 
patch of Canadian thistle in the township. 
Another is to establish a demonstration 
plot where red clover, biennial sweet 
clover, hubam, and alfalfa will be tested 
out with various treatments, such as lime, 
acid phosphate and manure. 

In connection with their meetings, a 
careful study of cooperative marketing and 
taxation wil! be made. 

“But what is the best feature of your 
township development?” Mr. Erickson 
was asked. “The development of our 
township meetings,” he answered, without 
hesitation. “Not only do our people gain 
by the advantage of meeting in a social 
way, but we are developing leadership. 
Our men and women, boys and girls, are 
learning to think and act collectiv ely. 
They are learning self-confidence. By 
studying and discussing our many impor- 
tant problems, we get a much clearer in- 
sight of them. If we farmers are going to 
prosper in the future, we will have to de- 
velop our own leadership. We know of no 
better way to do it than to start right at 
home in our own township.” 


Cc. O. D. PARCELS 

The post office department has ruled 
that parcels cannot be sent C. O. D. by 
post unless ordered by the party ad- 
dressed. This will check those concerns 
that have been mailing merchandise out 
C. O. D. without having received an order 
for the goods from the party addressed. If 
anyone has been pestered by this practice 
call attention of the postmaster to the 
matter and he will see that it is stopped. 











Polish and Poulard wheats, farmers’ 
bulletin 1340, United States department 
of agriculture, W: ashington, D.C, 


Diseases of Poultry, farmers’ bulletin 
1337, may be had by writing the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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You have them in 
your home—put 
them on your car 
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The policy of Se & Tumbach for 
30 years has been 

A Square Deal to every shipper. 

Honest by fur a 

Pay all the gra 

Pay cash the day if is received. 
Trappers everywhere have confidence ig this policy. 
They ship to us year after year. Prove it yourself! 
One shipment will convince youl 
W rite today for free shipping tags, mar- 
ket reports and price list. 

M-cCullo: & May ose 

169 N. M. i o 
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Your lamps: the biggest 
little thing about your car 


PECIFY Edison MAZDA Lamps for yourcar. They are 
dependable. And carry a kit of spare lamps—one 
for each socket—as you carry a spare tire. 
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EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


: x tse Traps 
Y tT hat Hold Fast 


The short jaws Lie bed -4 foot, the 
long jaws grip y, and no 
catch can ‘‘wring-off 


































They do NOT have 
to beset to drown and 
never injure the pe it. 
Have nospring break- 
age. 
Sent direct if 
dealer does not have 
them. 65c each in 
less than dozen lots, 
or $7.00 a dozen in 
dozen lots and over, 
in U. S. Prepaid. 
Write for Free Folder 


Ww. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. P-3 Chester, Pa. 
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PATENTS: Send Model or drawi ing fo for 
Preliminary Examinat 
Booklet free. Highest references 
Best results. Promptness assured 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 r. St. , Washington, D.C, 
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eter CORRE PAD RORDT ReneOOORE 


LETTERS AND COMMENT 


St 
Seeeeeveseen. 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable tetters as our space will permit. 





HELPS IN STOCK FARMING 

I enjoy Mr. Nichols’ travels; they give us all 
quite an idea of foreign lands. We derive great 
benefits from your paper in regard to stock and 
farming. The article on “Too Poor to Raise 
Children” was surely good. According to little 
Fpeness there is a lot of poverty in this country.— 

Irs. O. 


FAVORS IMMIGRATION 

Have just been reading “Our Foreign Competi- 
tors” by O. M. Kile, and other articles along the 
same line of increased consumption of our products. 

Why do not more of them favor the easiest so- 
lution and fastest way of increasing United States 
population? Immigration would not only increase 
mouths for consumption of farm products, but 
factory workers so that factories could produce 
and sell to us at lower prices. 

Thiew to us looks like the quickest and best 
solution to our over-production problem.— 
F. C. C., lowa 


APPRECIATES GUARANTEED ADS 

T have been a reader of S. F. four years and have 
my subscription paid for three more years. I 
expect to renew again when the three years are 
out. 

I like your stand on prohibition. “Birdseye 
Views of Far Lands” is interesting as well as 
educational. The guaranteed advertisements is 
another good feature of 8. F. 

A. O. H. and E. 8., N. Dakota, had good letters 
in the September issue.—C. W., Ohio. 


ADVOCATES LIFE INSURANCE 

I noticed an article or question, on life ingurance 
in your September issue, from C. R. P., Ohio. 
Now I hope this man does not buy before he reads 
this because his case is as near my own as any case 
I have ever read. 

If he is a young man, say under thirty-five or 
forty years of age I would advise him, if he can 
get one and I think he can, to buy a $5,000 straight 
life insurance icy. I say this because I have one 
which I have had about ten years. The premium 
when I first started, was $97.47. After three years 
I began to receive a dividend. This I deducted 
from the premium, which he will be allowed to 
do, and this year I received a special dividend of 
$50, and $15 regular dividend. Add these together 
and you-have $465 dividend; deduct from $97.47 
and you have $32.47, my premium I to pay 
this year 

The worst part will be the first few years for 
him. He may have to scratch-pretty hard for the 
first few years, especially these times. I know I 
have to even now, but when I go to bed at night 
I can say to myself: “Well, my family is provided 
for anyway."’ Of course, that is not a large sum 
of money as riches go these days, but it is some- 
thing 

He must not expect these special dividends 
every year. It is the first one I have received, but 
the regular dividend increases every year after 
the first three years. 

Now I am not writing this to advertise any in- 
surance company; —_ simply to help a fellow if 
I can, and when i know a thing is so, am willing 
oan ’ pions. , 

Then rst started farming I went heavily in 
debt, worked hard, made some money, paid mp 
interest, and some on principal. I was in a runaway 
with a team on a horse rake; thought I was goin 
on the long poeraey where no one has ever return 
from, thought of my wife and children, wondered 
who would pick me up and where they would find 
me. The team ran thru a gateway, one wheel went 
over the top of a wire fence, and I landed on my 
hands and knees, quite a bit the worse for my trip. 

Life insurance? You bet your life. Later I had 
the tonsilitis and was in bad shape for a few days. 
Now I am up against it again. Am laid up with 
a sore foot. I am telling this not to create sympa- 
thy for myself, not to scare this man, but just to 
show how uncertain life is. I am not an agent of 
any kind, just plain, common farmer, head over 
heels in debt, with a liking for all things pertaining 


to nature that I can’t explain.—C. C. 
UNSOUND PLANS 

The following statement is quoted by Mr. J. T. 
Horner in his article appearing in your issue for 
July, 1923. ‘Whoever knowingly or ignorantly 
promulgates doctrines that are unsound and de- 
structive betrays the people. Ignorance is no ex- 
euse if there is available knowledge on the subject. 
To proclaim a falsehood as a fact to an audience 
that has no immediate way of knowing it as a 
falsehood is as bad—it is worse than cheating 
at a game, or by false weights and measures in 
a purchase.” 

I think the above is one of the truest statements 
I have read for many a day. I believe it applies 
with particular force to what happens to have n 
one of the leading political issues of the last three- 
quarters of a century, i. e., the tariff. 

The tariff is, or should be, solely an economic 
question and as such should be dealt with by 





| of our 





trained economists and not by politicians. us 
ic 


a single economist of repute in the wor 
o has a single argument to offer in defense 
resent tariff system. 

As Mr. Horner says; there are many plans being 
offered ay, as a solution for the present pre- 
carious position of our farmers, which are eco- 
nomically unsound. 

Take, for example, two tentative propositions 
brought forward at the wheat conference just 
held in this city. The chief subject under considera- 
tion was the ways and means of reducing wheat 
oussngee thruout the middle west. Diversification 
and the planting of better seed were pro as 
remedies which would help to relieve the present 
situation. Doubtless either one or both of these 
measures will help in individual cases and allow 
that particular farmer to hang on until general 
conditions improve, but to propose them as 
cure-alls for the general situation seems to me to 
be absurd. - o 

In the first place, diversification, if carried out 
on the seale necessary to bring about a substantial 
change in wheat prices, will only result in shifting 
the burden of over-production and low prices to 
other lines of agricultural endeavor. 

a. the second pines, - nee the ~~ of 
tter seed is to advocate the in ing of pro- 
duction at a time when dec “yo & 4. is 
. This can only be effective in individual 

cases as has as it is not universally adopted. 

These are merely typical cunaiibe of many of 
the remedies one hears nowadays which, while 
they cannot be called entirely wrong, do not really 
go to the root of the matter and would, for that 
reason, ptove ineffective in practice. Then, there 
are other arguments and > brought 
forward from time to time which have no economic 
justification whatever.—J. H. L., Kan. 


LOVES THE COUNTRY 

My reason for writing is two-fold. The first 
and most important is on the booze question. 
No doubt you have lost a few subseribers on ac- 
count of your stand but for every one-you lose 
you will get two or more law-abiding subscribers. 
The comic section of a yy paper is a very sad 
affair when compared to the letters which I have 
read in your paper from le who don't touch 
it (?) but want America wet for their friends 
an occasional snake bite. I have always lived in 
large cities and know the booze question. My vo- 
cation takes me into districts where vast 
majority are whiskey hounds. I have seen much 
of the hell on earth caused by its use and I hold 
people such as yourself and other prominent men 
who have dec themselves for the right in 
the highest esteem. we 

My second reason for writing: _ 

I was born and raised in the city where I still 
reside, but my heart is in the country, God's 
country. I have spent most of my vacations in 
the country. The pure air, healthful surroundings 
and environments which can be found nowhere 
else. Free from the rotten conditions that the city 
dweller has contended with so long that he believes 
that there is nothing better. I hope eventually to 
have a small farm but have always fought aby 
as the present farmer, who has lived all his e 


is hard] 
today | 


on the farm a oroly wu what I 
class as a high profession, is ony | 4 time 
beating the game. What chance has a novice? 


I have thoroly read and analyzed farm journals 
for years, Soruicg Sem all about three years 

to take 8. F., which is in a class by itself. R - 
less of how busy I am, I read every article in each 
issue until I feel that I am a farmer. When I 
open each copy I am instantaneously transplanted 
from the noise and hustle and find myself drifti 


thru the old lanes and fields so dearly loved. 
pate on to come to the last page. t making 
it. Ve Eke 


TWO FOR ONE 

- ite yy ! old sots setting all Sond up 
an ing t their papers stopped ave 
seen 8. F. rise from a small circulation to almost 
the million mark. time one of these old 
soaks quits two more white people subscribe in 
their place. All that hurts such people is that they 
are selfish and would rather see women and children 
in rags and have their own appetites a 4 
I have been a reader of 8. F. ever since I saw the 
first copy some fifteen years - and will not be 
without it so long as it stands for the uplifting of 
ay | and the ~ _~ of the common peo; ’ 
e all enjoy reading your paper very much, 
ially Birdseye Views of Far ae. We Bese 


Minn. 


WHEN FARMING WILL BE A SUCCESS 

Farming is an art. It is also a science, but above 
and including both, farming is the nation’s largest 
business. And the successful farmer is a business 
man. 

In most any pa ou pick up you will see some- 
thing like this: The armers need help, the farmers 
are bankrupt, or someone is planning to loan the 
farmers money. e farmers do not want help, 
nor do they want the rest of the world to think 
they are after donations. What the farmers want 
is prices that will make them a profit for their 
toil on the different things they raise, just as the 
manufacturers of other articles get the price that 
makes them a profit. When the farmers have to 
borrow money to pay their taxes and to exist from 





one crop to the next, then is when they are on the 
slide to bankruptcy. 
If the farmers ever expect to get profit 
ony is one thing they all must do, and 
eep 


ices, 
t is, 
as do all other lines of business. Then 








get together and organize in a business way, bu: 
rst know what it costs to raise the different things 
so when the different states get together they ca: 
get to an average cost for each state on the diflere:: 
things raised. As if the average cost to raise whea: 
in the wheat states is $1.50 per bushel, then th. 
farmers should have $2 per bushel for their wheat 
etc., with all other crope. en is when the farr ers 
can demand the price that will give them profits 
and they should have profitable prices just th: 
same ae all other lines of business. 

Agriculture is the foundation of all wealth, and 
all farmers should be prosperous and would lx 
so if they farmed in a business way. Keep records, 
know the cost, then organize, and we will be get- 
ting somewhere, and receive profit prices from th: 
world’s first business. Now it is the world’s grest- 
est industry—Farming. I have kept records for 
the past fifteen years in just a plain crude way, 
and it has hei me to be a successful farmer. — 
A Farmer, Ind. 


BOCSTS COUNTY ACENT 

For many years I have been a silent, consistent 
and admiting reader of your wonderful paper 
Well I remember, that while employed as engine 
Me ine for a railroad company, tho raised on a farm, 
I first subscribed for the paper. This was eighteen 
years ago, 80 you see I am one of your sure enough 
old subscribers. With few lapses, have been a sub- 
ecriber since. 

To your paper I attribute the fact that I have 
always loved the farm, farm animals, poultry and 
the production of all farm products. Now a word 
boosting county agents and their work. 

Thru your articles on sweet clover and en- 
couraged by a live wire county agent, I became one 
of the first growers of sweet clover in my country 
-e ms = a about it now when 

star ts growth some six years . “It has 
now become a fixture and a wentindes blessing 
to this country. 

Just go ahead with your ““Bamboozled by Booze"’ 
ee: 5 oo See a fers egy of 
women chi nm are living , have good 
food and clothing, where years ago when booze 
was plentiful they were at | times at the mercy 
of the le. I am free to tell you that a number 
of families where the father was a dru , are 
now milking cows and shipping cream to cream- 
eries, where only a few years ago they didn’t own 
a cow and were in a condition in general. 

Shall certainly try out the remedy for wild 
onions 3s ~ ge | J. V. B:, Ind. tt this alone 
does the work, which I believe it will, it will prove 
worth thousands of dollars to this country. Shall 
aS Sees oem a6 tried out. 

just want to say in conclusion that you Publish 
80 — good articles and no real “bunk” at all, 
that I hope I may continue as a subscriber for 
many happy years to come.—S. A. B., Ky. 


TOO MANY LAWS 

T like to go thru every iesue and read your Edi- 
torial Comments. Of course, I don’t always agree 
with you on everything. But just the same, 8. F. 
isa paper for farmers to read. ° 

I certainly agree with A. A.'s letter in the June 
number that there is too much disrespect for our 
laws and that we should respect all our laws. But 
we should be more careful as to what laws we 
enact. We have altogether too many fool laws on 
our statute books. We try to te everything 
and e by law. Is it any wonder then that 
so many people are losing respect for it? I would 
like to say a few words to the readers of S. F. 
about storing gtain in rai or terminal eleva- 
tors. Storing grain tends to keep prices down and 
should be discouraged as much as possible. Even 
if a man gets free storage he is hurting himself by 
storing; grain is not apt to go up ~f if it is 
being crowded on the market. Lots armers do 
not realize that grain stored by them is not kept 
in storage for them but is sold on the market as 
the grain bought from the farmer. I actually believe 


that if all the farmers who could do so would keep 
their in at home, until ready to sell, that it 
would t the prices considerably.—J. V., S. Dak. 


WANTS OPINIONS ON BONUS 

My husband is an ex-service man, having been 
in the worst battles on the other side. He was one 
of the boys to be in the Army of Occupation for 
eight months. He was in the army from November 
5, 1917 until May 19, 1920. After he came back 
he could not stand the work he had been doing 
prior to his service life, and a short time after 
returning had no work. our savings to f° 
to house-kee: . We started farming in t 
spring of 1 with our shoulders heavily laden 
with debt, and not one cent coming from the 
government. So you can see we have a very diffi- 
cult time to get thru it all. 

We would like to see in your paper opinions of 
soldiers’ bonus and also wera y Anybody who 
has gone thru what my husband has cannot say 
nay to the question. And yet some ss 
their world war heroes as doge. I have a brother 
who was seriously wounded and he gets a emall 
compensation of $20 per month; not enough to 
pay his . My husband was gassed over-seas 
and his health isn’t at all good. Where are the 
heroes going to be in ten years if something isn't 
done for them?—Mrs. R. O. S 

NOTE—S. F. has always favored a bonus for 
ex-service men, especially those who were wholly 
or partially incapacitated for work.—Editor. 


Every bird killed adds to the insect 
that destroy the nation’s food supply.—R. M., Ohio, 
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CA great combination !/ 


ROM ‘every point of view, the Hoop 

Kattle King is the common sense overshoe 

for men who work outdoors in cold weather. 

It is warm. Inside the rubber there are two 

layers of cloth, and a heavy brown fleece lining 
extending clear to the sole. 

It is durable. The upper will withstand the 
hardest usage. The sole is of tough tire-tread 
stock to stand up under the hardest service, 

The upper is absolutely water-proof, and 
will not freeze. The Kattle King is quickly 
and easily cleaned of all soil, and retains no 
odors. This is a big feature. 

For added comfort men are now wearing 
the Hoop Wurkshu under the Kattle King. 

The Wurkshu is another Hoon specialty. 


Made of strong brown canvas, with durable 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc.” 


Watertown, Massachusetts 





The KATTLE KING for 


rubber sole, it is as comfortable as a shoe can 
be made, The Wurkshu gives the muscles of 
the foot ample play. 

Binding and cramping the feet in stiff shoes 
is chiefly responsible for foot troubles, and for 
undue fatigue at the end of the day. There 
is no excuse for making work harder. 

In the evening, the Kattle King may be 
thoroughly cleaned under a faucet or in a tub 
of water, all in a few moment’s time. The 
Waurkshu need not be changed. It is as com- 
fortable as a slipper. Try this combination, 
for health and for comfort. 

You can identify the Hood store by the 
Oval Sign. Just step in and see for yourself 
some of the exclusive features which have 


made the Hoop line so popular. 














The WURKS HU for comfort 


Write for 
the -H0eD- 
Buying Guide 
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MRS. MORGAN’S MOTTO 


By MARY BOYD HILL 


IVE and le? live” is my motto 
and, between you and me, I 
can't see that I’ve ever lost any- 

thing by it—that is, I’ve never lost 

anything really worth having. It all 
depends on how things come out in the 
end, you see. 

I know lots of folks call me ‘easy,’ 
and perhaps I am, in a sense; but I’ve 
often found that by being, as they say, 
easy on others I’ve been easy on my- 
self in the long run. I don’t mean to 
say that I make a door-mat of myself, 
. or anything like that. I don’t believe 
in going to extremes in anything. I read in a magazine the 
other day that some great man who lived many years ago said 
that every right thing to do was just about half-way between 
two very wrong things; and I said to myself, ‘“Well, he had the 
right idea.” ' 

They're calling me easy now more than ever, since they 
heard about Fred and Olive. Hannah—that’s my sister over 
in Downington—Hannah said, ‘‘Esther, you're the biggest fool 
I ever did hear of, standing in your own light the way you did! 
Why, you could have kept Fred at home with you for years 
perhaps always, and look what it would have meant to you and 
John! You're neither of you getting any younger. And Fred 
being your only child, and him having such a good position 
and all!”’ 

Hannah isn’t easy like me. She means well, and she’s awfully 
in earnest, but there isn’t much “Live and let live’ about her. 
I pity her as much as I do her husband and her little girls. 
She's so determined to do 
right by them, and to see that 
they do right by her, that she 
doesn't give either them or 
herself a chance to get any- 
thing out of life. 

I think Hannah feels as tho 
folks put their children under 
an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude just by bringing them 
into the world and bringing 
them up properly. Now 
never looked at it in any such 
light, at least not “‘in a material 
way,” as our minister would 
say. *There is another way 
but I don’t think that would 
mean anything to Hannah. 
What I refer to is this: It will 
make me feel rich in my old . SS 
age to know I have a son who ee Ye Nes 4, 
is getting real good out of his L a 
life, | doing his part to ~F 
make the world a better place ; 
for folks to live in, all because a A 
his mother brought him up eet | Foes 
that way. I’ve looked at it 
like that ever since Fred was 
a baby. I’ve always felt that 
it was a wonderful privilege to 
bring up my boy, and never thought that my doing so put him 
under any obligation to me. 

I suppose it was because I felt that way that I did not get the 
shock most mothers get under the circumstances when he came 
home and told me two years ago, in the roundabout way boys 
have, that he had a steady girl. I'll acknowledge it’s a little 
hard for any mother right at the first, but it’s so much less so 
if you've prepared yourself as I did. 

Naturally, the first thing I asked was, ‘Who is she?” and 
when he said, “Olive Wren,” I didn’t know whether to be glad 
or sorry. I only knew it wasn't for me to interfere. So I said 
“Bring her to see me, Fred.” And he answered, “I think she'd 
feel a little backward about coming; won’t you go to see her 
first?”’ So I went. F 

Her name just seems to suit her—the Olive part of it, I mean. 
There is something so bland about her face, one of those lovely 
oval faces, with a warm brunette color, and eyes to match her 
soft, sunny, brown hair. 

After I'd been to see her she came now and again to see me 
on an afternoon when they weren't working at the factory, and 
we got to be real chummy. 
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RETTY soon Fred told me that they were engaged, but 
had no time set to be married, as Olive and her sister Elsie 
were supporting their mother. And I thought to myself: 


“They're young; so it’s just as well.”’ 

Then John was unexpectedly taken down with an attack 
that Dr. Bronson said was the very worst case of rheumatism 
he'd ever known. He said he'd likely be able to go to work again 
in a little while, but that he’d be subject to such attacks from 
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“Fred, do you still want to marry Olive?’’ 


> 

then en. That made the remoteness of Fred’s marriage seem 
all the more fortunate, for he paid a very good board, and, if 
John was going to be laid up now and again, the next seven 
years (up to the time John’s endowment policy would mature) 
would be seven lean years indeed, with that board money cut 
off. I even got to considering the delay Providential. What 
hypocrites we are anyway! Always ready to call anything 
“Providential” or “The Will of God’’ when it favors us at 
the expense of somebody else! 

Well, one Saturday afternoon when Fred was out of town, 
Olive came over to spend two or three hours with me, and 
brought a sweater along that she was knitting. She's a good, 
fast knitter, so by working at it evenings and Saturday after- 
noons, making things for some of the other girls in the factory— 
girls with fathers, or with a different sort of mothers—she 
could make a little extra money. I noticed, tho, that afternoon 
that her hands trembled so she hardly seemed able to manage 
the needles. I never saw a young person's hands tremble like 
that, and it seemed all the more strange because Olive has 
always been such a healthy girl. At last T couldn't help asking 
her about it, and the way she looked when she answered showed 


plain enou h that it’d been worrying her. 
“Mrs. Morgan,” she a Beg from hurrying at my work. 


You know we do piece work at the factory, and it means a lot 
more in the pay envelope at the end of a week if you hustle than 
if you didn’t. Some days I don’t mind it so much, but then 
there's others when it pretty near kills me.” 

“Well, child, I just wouldn't do it,” I advised, “even if I 
made a dollar or so less in a week.” 

“Oh, if it was only for myself,” she responded, looking soberly 
out of the window, “‘if it was only for myself, why, I'd be willing 
to manage on anything rather 
than rush myself to the limit 
that way. But if I brought 
home a dollar less on a Satur- 
day, or my sister Elsie either, 
we couldn't make up the rent. 
We buy remnants and make 
our own clothes, and we 
economize all we can on food, 
but the rent’s always the same 
—until the next time he adds 
a dollar on.” 

I thought -of her mother 
then, a big, strapping woman 
like her, letting those two 
young girls break themsel.es 
down for life just to keep her 
in idleness. i wanted to say 
as much to Olive, but some- 
thing sort of held me back. 
Of course, I tried to make my- 
self believe it was politeness: 
that I didn’t feel it was just 
nice to talk to the girl that 
way about her mother; but 
deep down, all the time, I was 
wise to myself. I knew well 
enough that the part of me 
that likes to be comfortable 
and secure was warning me 
not to make Olive more dissatisfied than she was already with 
the way things were going. 

Then my eyes fell again on the poor pretty hands that had 
again taken up the needles and were trying with all their young 
might to be steady as well as swift, and all of a sudden a lump 
came up in my throat and I had to look away. 

So I swallowed hard and compromised a bit with my “Safety 
First’ self. “Isn't there anything your mother could do to help 
out?” I asked in kind of a faraway voice. 

She smiled then, a patient, sedate little smile. “Aunt Addie 
said something like that to her once.” 

“And your mother didn’t exactly take to the notion?” I 
inquired, smiling back at her. 

‘No, nor she wasn't exactly nice to live with for a week or 
two after.” 

“T. see. Just because she’s been a married woman, ‘she thinks 
it sort of beneath her dignity as such to go and work with you 
girls in the factory, or to go in a store, or, in fact, to do anything 
outside of her own home. Isn’t that about it?’ 

“Yes, mostly that. And then, too, she thinks she ought to be 
able to take it easy now.” 

“How old is your mother, Olive?” I asked. 

“Forty-two.” 

Forty-two, and talking about taking it easy! I knew there'd 
been women like that before the war but I hadn't supposed 
there were any of ’em left. 

“Of course when you come to think of it,” resumed Olive, 
“there's no kind of work she could do at home either—that is— 
well, she’s not a good sewer, and our house isn’t big enough for 
her to take etd my I y thought (Continued on page 106 
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Reduced Subscription Rat 


HESE unusually liberal subscription rates will be 

withdrawn November 17th. This is your last oppor- 

tunity to subscribe for Successful Farming for yourself 

i] or friends at these money-saving rates. Certainly you'll 

i] agree that this is a wonderful bargain—72 big copies like 
| this number for only $1; 36 big copies for 50c. 


Never Break Fountain Pen 


paid, for subscriptions to Successful Farming 


alone. 


1% inches, the other is 2% inches. The knife 


fortably in your pocket. 


alone. 


Aluminum Coffee Percolator 
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Works equally 
stove, or with 
kerosene heat. 


ing amounting 


50 cents each. 





alone. 
Aluminum Baking Pan 


Made of 
heavy gauge 
aluminum ; 
just right for 
baking bread 
and sponge 
cake andangel 
food cake. 
Fihe, too, for 
other Pp r- 
poses. t is 
seamless, has 
rounded cor- 





scriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $1—two 3-year 
subscriptions at 50 cents each. This reward cannot be given 
for your own subscription alone. 


An order blank is enclosed with yo ee of-the November number. Use it to mail your order. If 


it should get lost, any kind of paper 


answer the purpose. 
The bargain rates—six years for $1, three years for 50 cents—are effective to November 17th only. 


Get your order in early. 
E. 


ners, and is easy to clean. : . 
Our Offer: Aluminum Baking Pan given, postpaid, for sub- 
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ing to $2.50—five 3-year subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
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Two-Blade Stag Handle Knife 





This is a strong two-blade stag handle pocket knife. 
The knife is 3% inches in length. One of the blades is 


lined and has nickel bolsters on either end. An espe- 
cially attractive and serviceable knife. It is large 
enough for heavy us@ but small enough to carry com- 


Our Offer: Two-Blade Stag Handle Knife given, post- to ve . . 
paid, for subscriptions to Successful Farming amount- OF vel toe = SS 
ing to $2—four 3-year subscriptions at 50 cents each. subscription 


This reward cannot be given for your own subscription 
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handsome Coffee Perco- ° » ; ° 
Colonial Combination Purse and Bill Fold 


panel style, perfect in 
workmanship and in 
operation, makes excel- and coin. 
lent coffee every time. 


Our Offer: Aluminum leather, size 2% x3 
Coffee Percolator given, 
stpaid, for subscrip- 
ions to Succersful Farm- 


three 6-year wr - 
tions at $1 each, or six 
8-year subscriptions at 


ward cannot be given for 
your own subscription 


Bargain Period Closes November 17" 
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\ E are making the bargain rates because we want to 

get in as many subscriptions as possible before the 
busy winter season. And besides reducing our rates, 
we offer you the following rewards for sending small 
clubs of subscriptions. 

Pick out the reward you want and note the small num- 
ber of subscriptions required to get it. Send your order 
promptly. Bargain rates close November 17th. 





Pointer Pencil © 


A 14K solid gold, iridium point pen, fitted into the This pencil is made from an entirely new idea in 
latest type of self-filling fountain pen barrel. The bar- pencil construction. It is made of good quality 
rel is of solid nickel thruout, beautifully engraved, with nickel silver. Has chased barrel, clip, and rubber 
patent clip attached. It writes smoothly with a satis- eraser protected by a metal clip. The lead container 
factory silky feeling. : contains ten extra leads which are of exceptional 
_ Guaranteed unconditionally to give perfect satisfac- quality. This pencil is better than many other pen- 
tion. Non-leakable in any position. cils costing a great deal more money. 

Our Offer: Never Break Fountain Pen given, post- Our Offer: Pointer Pencil given, postpaid, for 


amount- subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to 
$1.50—three 3-year subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
This reward cannot be given for your own sub- 
scription alone. 


Bright Light Lamp Burne 


This Bright Light Burner i es 
readily screws onto any / \ 
ordinary size No. 2 lamp. 
Gives bright white. light, 
as much as two ordinary 
burners. No smoke nor 
odor—fully guaranteed. 
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Bright Light 
Lamp Burn- 
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offer Uncle Ben made her.”’ 
“What offer was that?” 


“Why, you know, he lives in the city, 
and about a year ago, when his wife, 
Aunt Emma, died, he wanted Mamma, 


whether or no, to come and keep house for 
him. He said she could send the washing 
and ironing out, and have a woman come 
in to clean for a whole day every week, 
and there's only him and the two boys. 
But she wouldn't. She said the responsi- 
bility would be too much for her. The 
chance is still open to her any time she 
wants to take it, but she says why should 
she worry herself when she has two grown- 
up daughters that can provide for her. 
‘So she'd rather I checked my- 
self. Somehow I wished that Olive had 
not told me of this standing opportunity 
of her mother’s. It made me vaguely 
uncomfortable. 
“Yes, she'd rather—I mean, she thinks 
she’s better off the way things are. It 
really would be a lot better for Elsie and 
me if she went to Uncle Ben, for if we 
boarded. with somebody strange we 
shouldn't need to bother about the rent 
and then we shouldn't need to fairly kill 
Her smooth brow puckered 


ourselves.”’ 
“T don’t mind for 


anxious frown. 


in an 
myself so much as for Elsie; she’s not 
near as strong as I am, and she’s only 


eighteen. Tho it’s hard enough for me, 
too, goodness knows!”’ and she gave one 
of those heart-deep sighs you don’t often 
hear from a girl of twenty. 

“Let me see. It’s two years now since 
your father died. You both started right 
in the n at the factory, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; Elsie had just finished the eighth 
grade, and I was all but thru my first 
year in high school.” The soft, sunny 
brown eyes were shadowed now and 
wistful. Who was it said: “The thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts?” And 
then there's that verse in the old school 
reader, ending in “It might have been.” 
I looked at her and sort of wondered if 
she was thinking that. 

But when you’ve got to work for your 
living, and somebody else’s in the bargain, 
you don’t spend much time dreaming; 
and pretty soon her needles had resumed 
their busy clicking, tho they did not seem 
to tremble quite so much. I think her re- 
lieving herself thru conversation helped 
her some for the time being. Then Mrs. 
Drake came in with a library book that 
had something in she wanted me to read, 
and I had things to get ready for supper, 
so we didn’t talk much for the rest of the 
afternoon. We were facing realities again. 
[" was only a short time after this that 

[ had the prospect of an entirely un- 
expected reality to face: the prospect of 
losing Fred almost immediately, even if 
he didn’t marry just then. It would be a 
big promotion for him if he got it, and 
he wasn’t at all sure that he would; but 
he was fascinated with the thought of 
undertaking anything so big as the man- 
agement of his firm’s Chicago branch. 
His salary would be almost twice what it 
had been, and the experience, the chance 
to develop, would mean even more to him. 
He would be in a fine position to marry, 
and he hoped he could persuade Olive 
to fix things up some way at home so 


they could. He wanted to take her with 
him. If he didn’t they’d miss each other 
awfully, and he’d be lonesome evenings 
in a strange city, and besides he had 
noticed, just like I had, how nervous she 
was getting from overwork. Well, he 


lecided, she’d have to quit the overwork 
ind come with him; that was all there was 


to it—that is, if he got the appointment, 
course. And he felt as tho he had to 
get it, for that reason if for no other. 
He was to learn his fate from the office 


one Wednesday afternoon, and they kept 
him so late talking that he phoned me at 
minutes to six, telling me not to wait 
, a8 he would eat downtown and go 


t} 
uve 


supper 


tho that she ought to have taken up the 
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Westinghouse Batteries make farm lighting plants 


wonderful servants. So simple, a boy can give them 
what little attention they require. No expert needed! 
With their thick, long-lived plates; heavy grids; durable, 
deep-grooved separators; sturdy, non-deteriorating glass 
jars; sealed-in covers—Westinghouse Farm Light Bat- 
teries will give you years of inexpensive, dependable 
lighting current. Look for Westinghouse Batteries with 
the new lighting plant you select; or when making re- 
placements. 
Run your automobile with a Westinghouse Battery. 
A size and type for every car and purse. Operate 
your radio set with Westinghouse “A” and “B” Bat- 


teries. Built by Westinghouse, you know they’re 
RIGHT. Service quenplibes. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 
Swisavale, Pa. 
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erty for over 25 years. The standard of qual- 
ity wherever the best is none too good. Five 
million farms are now fenced with American 
Fence. The annual value of the stock and 
crops it safeguards represents many billions 
of dollars. 

Farmers have found that full gauge steel 
—full length rolls and long life galvanizing 
mean true economy in fencing. 

Ask your dealer for American Fence. 


The only original and genuine. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN CONCRETE MIXER 
Af Low Cost. Use Sheldon Mixer Parts. Blue Print 
Plans FREE. Three models. Write today. Box 53. 
SHELDON MFG. CO., NEHAWKA, NEBR. 
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right to Olive’s. He did not tell me in so 
many words that he’d been successful, 
for he was talking from the office; but he 
let me know by sort of a code we have that 
he had got what he wanted. 

That night I sat up for Fred. I’d have 
sat up if it had been till dawn. I was so 
anxious to hear the particulars. Besides 
I wanted to finish a shirt-waist I was 
making for one of the neighbors. As soon 
as Fred told me about his Chicago prospect 
I had made up my mind that, as John and 
I would so soon have to go it alone, it was 
sort of up to me to eke out our slender in- 
come by a little sewing. Unlike Olive’s 
mother, I’m not too proud to work for 
other people, and I can sew, if I do say it 
er Only trouble is I’m not near as 
quick at it as I'd like to be. 


WELL, I was still sewing away for 

dear life at half past eleven, when 
in came Fred leoking as tho he’d buried 
his last earthly friend. 

“Why, Fred, you nee the appointment, 
didn’t you?” I asked. 

“Yes, Mother,’ rumbled his familiar 
bass, but in a cynical, indifferent tone 
that wasn’t at all familiar nor natural to 
him either; “‘yes, I got the appointment, 
and after that I got the disappointment. 
In other words, Olive says she can’t tear 
herself away.” 

Then he told me all about it. It seems 
he went to see her that evening all pride 
and enthusiasm over his promotion, and, 
naturally, tho of course he didn’t say 
this, naturally expecting her to make a 
big fuss over him for winning it, and to 
appreciate the good start they would have 
in their married life. 

Instead of that, he said, as soon as he 
began to tell her that now he not only 
could take her away from the old factory 
but could provide for her from the begin- 
ning a far Petter home than he had dared 
to hope. She began to cry, and kept on 
crying as if she would never stop. When 
she could finally speak, all she would say 
over and over was: “How can J get mar- 
ried? Elsie can’t support Mother alone.” 

Think of it! And all the time Olive was 
crying her heart out like that to Fred, 
her mother was sitting at her ease in the 
movies and just about laughing her head 
off, on a ticket Olive’s hard-earned money 
had paid for. If there’s anybody in this 
world I can’t be ‘‘easy’’ on, it’s folks like 
Mrs. Wren, who are so very easy on them- 
selves and so pitifully hard on others. 
But this was not my thought at the mo- 
ment. No, if I’m to tell the whole truth, 
I’ll have to admit that my entire concern 
was as to how the outcome of this thing 
was going to affect me. 

Well, the long and short of it was that 
after Fred had argued with her for a lon 
time, and failed to get her to see that, i 
she had a duty to her mother and Elsie, 
she had a far more imperative duty to 
herself and to him, he finally got real pro- 
voked and said: “Well, as long as you 
prefer staying with them to going with 
me, I guess my mother and father will be 
glad to go with me. So ‘Good-bye,’ if I 
don’t see you again before I go.” 

“Now, how about it other?” he 
asked. “‘How would you like for you and 
Dad to go out there with me? I knew 
there was no use in asking you while I 
was expecting to get mai —not after 
what you’ve always said about two 
families living in the same house. But 


” 


now.... 
How would I like it? My heart gave 
a big bound in sheer joy. Besides the 
freedom from financial worry there would 
be the fun and excitement of getting 
settled in a new place, and such a wonder- 
ful city to live in as Chicago’ I’ve always 
been wild for adventure ever since I was 
a young girl, and the thought of realizing 
my long-unsati desires for novelt 
and change set my blood racing like mad 
Better still came the gratifying thought 
Continued on page 132 
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new’ ‘Gal vannealed’’ fence, 

the rust-proof covering of 
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) and Paints. You can’t beat 

Jim Brown's prices and 

. fiiinney caving bare 
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of money saving bargains. 
Direct From Factory 
Freight Prepaid 
Write for Jim Brown's Bargain 
Book today—it will be sent you 
by return mail postpaid—over 
800,000 customers save money buying from this 


book. You will be delighted with the big money 
YOU ean save. Write today. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE os 
Dept. 2209 leveland, 































E. W. Staples, Venice, 
Missouri, says: 


“Saved $50 b 
Buying of You” 


, Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying dffect 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Devt 220 MUNCIE IND. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 


ARM FEN 
20 *: te 9 rod fora % in. 


Hog ~ 4 Frei 
repaid in Ti. and a 
we 20\<e in lowe and only elighsly 
more in other states for freigh 
BLL )From Factory to User Direct. 
o L..WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write for free catalog now 
7 eee Te OCKIS FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 
Muscle Shoals Again Raises a Storm 
This month the war department sold 
os of the Muscle Shoals plant for which 
fenry Ford was bidding to the Alabama 
Power Company. The Gorgas Steam 
Plant, which Mr. Ford said was absolutely 
necessary to his waterpower and fertilizer 
scheme, was sold to the Alabama com- 
pany at three and a half million dollars, or 
a million less than it cost the governrhent 
to construct. The company had a con- 
tract which compelled the government to 
get out and Mr. Ford’s request that he 
be granted till November Ist to consider 
the situation was turned down, the com- 
pany in fact foreclosing on the govern- 
ment. The latter contends that the Gor- 
gas plant was not necessary to the Ford 
scheme. Ford’s friends, however, raise 
the contrary cry and the first blast came 
from the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion thru its representative in Washing- 
ton, who characterized the sale as a “deal 
in the dark,” intimating that it was a 
beginning to the division of Muscle Shoals 
to private interests in an attempt to 
squeeze out Mr. Ford. It is one of those 
things of which you will hear more when 
congress convenes, 
Total Wealth Increases 

Within the next thirty days the bureau 
of the census will make public its most ex- 
haustive survey of the total wealth of the 
United States. It is expected that it will 
disclose a total wealth of approximately 
$300,000,000,000. According to present 
indications it will show an increase of ap- 
proximately 60 percent over the tabulation 
of 1912. At that time the figure stood at 
$188,000,000,000. The greatest increase 
will be shown in real estate and taxable 
improvements. These will probably reach 
$175,000,000,000 as compared with $100,- 
000,000,000 a decade ago. A decrease in 
value is indicated in at least one instance, 
namely livestock. This is attributed in 
some degree to the passing of the horse, 
the reverse side of the shield in the evolu- 
tion of industry being shown in the growth 
of motor vehicles. The present low price 
of livestock is also reflected in the returns, 
bureau of census officials so declare. 

The Mule Refuses to Quit 

Whilé the sad story of the passing of the 
horse and with it to some extent the village 
smithy is reflected in the figures of the 
census the department of agriculture comes 
forward with the prediction that the mule 
is a fixture and that no competition with 
the motor vehicle will extinguish it. In 
1910 the number of mules on farms and 
ranches was 4,209,769. The number on 
January l, 1920, was 5,432,391, an in- 
crease during the decade of nearly thirty 
percent. Some wit in the department 
hazards the reflection that is an instance 
where service rather than style is the rule 
of survival. 

Coolidge and the Lobbyists 

Whatever the country at large, the man 
in Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, or in North- 
field, Vermont, may think of the present 
occupant of the White House, there is a 
well-known breed in W ashington, the 
lobbyists, whom the proverbial Coolidge 
“silence” has rather stumped. Reports 
have it that there are twenty thousand of 
them, men and women who get salaries 
for giving tips, getting information and 
retailing it to the right quarters. 

There is no open season at the White 
House with Mr. Coolidge. The lobbyists 
cannot tell what he i is thinking or W hat it is 
he is. going to do. ‘Hang me,” said one of 
this ilk recently, “if I ever saw such a man. 
My office is calling on me for a report, and 
I have had two bureau chiefs and a cabinet 
member try to feel out on my particular 
line, but when I approach, they shake 
their heads.” 

All the lines are out but never a bite is 
the rule these days—and there are many 
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Plant 


Cleaner 


















To plant cleaner 
grains means getting 
out the seeds that ony the ooten ot 
usual types of grain cleaners 


An Owens Leader Seed and Cockle Mill 


gets out all the seeds. In one operation it will clean 
grain for seed. Doit better aud faster than you 
ever had it done before. Unexcelled for seed 
Seay for cockle out of 
w t. 


FREE! Owens 
Eagineers’ New 
Blue Print and 
Plans Book: 
“Cleaning and 
HandlingGrain 
on the Farm.” 
The only book 
that tells you 
how to handle 
grain for profit 
at present prices. 7 
Send today for 
free copy. 








J. L. OWENS CO. 


1051 Superior St. 
Minneapolis 





The Letz Dixie is guaranteed to increase pro- 
duction 15 to 30% and cut feeding costs 25 
to 50%. Send for valuable feeding booklet. 


wiky m 


“BOWSHER « 
daa MILL Si 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- vA 
out husks) and grind all kinds yh 





of small gtpin. Have conical- 
shaped gri Different 
others. 


ail Handiest tooperate and Hi@i\ 


Ughtest Running ("Sis war Ofsiie why) 


With This 
Low- 
Priced 


DITCH — DRAIN — TERRACE 
Rad: a roy aie Se 


reversible. Horse or tractor drawn. 10 DAYS 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 229 Owensboro, Ky. Send for Free Book 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY FURFOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrancegates. Catal ~ 
—Estimates cheerfully given.— Orders fill = 4 


h 
The Cincinnati fron Fence Co., Inc. a 
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who think that it is not a bad rule at that. 


To Determirie Women’s Wages 

How much the housewife’s services in 
cooking, making beds, looking after the 
welfare of her husband and children are 
worth in cold cash wages is to be figured 
out exactly by Dr. Louise Stanley who 
has come from the University of Missouri 
to head the bureau of home economics of 
the department of agriculture. Many 
married men may find it»hard to maintain 
their reputation as the chief providers of 
their families after Dr. Stanley gets thru 
with them. 

How Much for Candy? 

This is a serious question. Tax returns 
of the United States government indicate 
that the annual candy bill of the American 
people runs close to a third of a billion 
dollars. In the month of July last $26,- 
000,000 was spent for candy. Other 
millions were spent for soft drinks and 
confections. But the main thing that the 
returns show is that the sweet tooth is 
getting sweeter and sweeter every day— 
and prohibition has nothing to do with it 
as far as the tax index of a decade can be 
accepted as a determinant. 

Many Plans to Aid Farmers 

Among the many novel plans to aid the 
farmers is one looking to legislation where- 
by rural mail carriers in the future will 
report to postmasters conditions on farms, 
amount of produce on hand and prices 
available. In this connection it is sug- 
gested that the parcel post rates from the 
country to the towns be reduced so that 
the farmers can make further use of the 
service for the marketing of small quan- 
tities of their produce. 

To Urge Sugar Production 

Out of the discussion of farming condi- 
tions and the expressed need for adjust- 
ment and diversification a study is under 
way as to what other lines wheat farmers 
could turn thefr reduced acreage. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is proceeding on the theory 
that there is great room for making the 
United States self-supporting in all neces- 
sary products and there is sentiment in 
favor of more extensive production of sugar 
beets. The subject is one of those that 
the department of agriculture has under 
consideration with the inevitable adjust- 
ment. 


The Agricultural Bloc by Arthur Capper. 
United States senator from Kansas, 
Introduction by Kenyon L. Butterfield 
president of Massachusetts College of 

iculture. 

he book states briefly the origin of 
the bloc, its program, record and policy 
for the future. In addition there are dis- 
cussions of the deficiencies in farm finance, 
the burden of transportation, protection 
for agriculture, the struggle of coopera- 
tion and problems of marketing. It 
should be read by every farmer and 
great good would result for the cause of 
agriculture if business men would also 
read it. This book contains 170 pages, 
well printed in large type and is easily 
read.—$1.35. 


Legal Statement of Publication 

Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, ete., of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 

Alson Secor. 

MANAGING EDITOR: 
Moines, Lowa. 

BUSINESS MANAGER: Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

PUBLISHER: 
owa, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding | percent or more 
of total amount of stock.) 


E. T. Meredith, Des 


BE. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 


E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgsges, and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortagages. or other securities. 

None. 


Chas. ©. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of 
October, 1923. J.O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1924.) 
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With open front and 
















Model C Olympic 
with peop tong sights, as 
tranars =m $10-° 












The breech block is 
backed up by solid 
shoulders. 


Extractor action is 
Positive, because it does 














Pee 
8 ght on not depend on the un- 
ie - 
Sues certainty of a spring. 
Hardened and tool steel for hammer and trig- mainspring are removable, by taking out only two screws. 


«er, insures jong wear and perfect trigger pull. er, 8 24 inch barrel, shoots .22 Long 
Accuracy of riffe barre! is guaranteed. he, .22 Long or 22 Jartridges. Stock of select, oil- 
Sell cont unit The tri _ 1 by we wplnst. Steel Frame and Steel Levers. Weight, 
For sale by sporting goods dealers, or write direct to factory for illustrated 
catalog, showing all models. Dept. 5-11 
oy -) 6G : 
Rifle St > ~ CG Chicopee Falls, 
S ageLewts firms Co 


Exclusively 
Mass., U. 8. A- 
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Grand Prize Offer--Rewards For All 
GetA Purebred Dairy Bull--Costs You Nothing 


We have given away this year ELEVEN valuable Bulls as GRAND 
PRIZES. Our Monthly Grand Prize Offer is your great opportunity. Get 
the dairy Bull you want in our November Offer—your choice of breeds. 
See conditions of Offer below. Return Coupon TODAY and receive com- 


plete instructions, supplies, etc. 
EVERYONE GETS PAID 

CONDITIONS OF OFFER Each person who takes part in this 
1. This contest will begin November | Priffe Offer and sends one subscription 
1st and close at midnight, November 30, or more will be well paid for his efforts. 
1923. You get liberal Cash Comimssion or 
2. The Offer is open to any person in | Merchandise Rewards according to the 
the U. 8S. excepting persons living in | offers in our 32-page Reward Book, copy 
Polk county, Iowa; employees of The | of which will be sent you upon receipt 
Meredith Publications, or members of | of your Entry Coupon. I personally 
their immediate family; publishers, news | guarantee fair and square treatment to 


agents, and professional subscription | each one taking part.—E. T. Meredith. 

— Foreign subscriptions do not Use This Coupo 
3. Subscriptions for The Dairy Farmer The D Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Meredith: I want to win the 


will count toward the GRAND PRIZE 
as follows: Each ONE-year subscription, 
35 Points; each TWO-year subscription, 
75 Points; each THREE-year subscrip- 
tion, 125 Points. 

4. In case of a tie, all participants in 


Purebred Dairy Bull to be given Novem- 
ber 30, 1923. Send me at once, com- 
plete outfit of supplies for securing sub- 
scriptions, a sample copy of The Dairy 
Farmer, and a copy of your Reward Book. 





the tie will receive prizes of equal value. Box No. or 
5. TheGRAND PRIZE will be awarded | My Name............R.F.D.No....... 
to the person credited at the closing date 
with the largest number of Points. P.QrecccccecescccccscccWtRtOrs scvcce 
8. F.-11-23 


E. T. Meredith Publisher 
THE DAIRY FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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‘Two pleasant ways to relieve a cough 





ZY (orange colored box) 


SMITH BROTHERS 


Famous since !847 























Earte E. Liederman as he ts to-day 


Call the Undertaker! | 


What's the use of living when you're only 


half alive? You get up in the morning and you 
don't have the pep of a jelly fish. Your work is 


a burden and life has ceased to give you a 
hrill. You don't seem to get anywhere and 
nobody cares whether you do or not. What's 
the use, fellows? Call the Undertaker, for you're 


dead and you don't know it. 


A ew Life 


Stop! It's all wrong yume is another life 
right here before you. A new and a better 
one. A life that isf ‘lot theitte id sunshine. 
Livery day opens new worlds to conquer, 
new joys, new friends 7 lasting ones. 
Come with me and let me guide you to it 

I have » that eo ie those gloom 
bugs higher than a kite. I'll pet pepin your 
old back»hone that will make you feel like a 

wk rabbit. I'll put a spring to your step and 
» flash to your eye so that your own friends 
won't know you 


Health and Strength 


and that’s what you 
your belt and 


A syste 


That's what you need 
get. Cx on now, pull in 
throw out yeur chest Take a geod deep 

ith of that pure air that’s all about you. 
Give your heart a treat with some rich blood 
You will feel so good you will think it’s your 


me 


bi thday Drop me a line and I'll show you 
how to do it. I'm going to put a chest on you 
that will make your old ribs strain with the 
pressure. I'm going to change those skinny 


arms and legs of yours to a real man’s size. 
You will have the strength and vitality to do 
things you never thought possible. Come on, 
fellows! Get busy. don't promise these 
things—I guarantee them. Are you with me? 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 
‘Muscular Development” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs 
of myself and some of the many prize-winning 
pupils I have trained. Some of these came to 
me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help 
them Look them over now and you will 
marvel at their present physiques. This book 
will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to 
you. It will thrill you through and through 
All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of 
wrapping and mailing and itis yoursto keep 
This will not obligate you at all, but for the 
sake of your future health and happiness, do 
not put it off. Send today—right now, before 
you turn this page. 


EARL E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 1211 305 Broadway, New York 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1211, 395 Broadway, 

Dear Sir 
Muacul 





New York City 

I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 

» send me, without any obligation on my 
ever, & copy of your latest book, 

ur De velo ypment.” (Please write or print 

plainly.) 


Name. ..++ 


SCHERER EEE OR RHR O ee eee 


AGUIOES . .ccceccceesereceeseseresesereeeeores 
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HOW TO MAKE A ROSEBED 


This is a very good time of year to pre- 


pare a rose garden. It can be done any 
time before the ground freezes hard, and 
then you can sinat the roses as early in 
the spring as you should. 

W here there is possible choice of two or 
three locations, me the one with protec- 
tion on the north, but open to the other 
directions so there will be a free circulation 
of air. The rose garden should be on well- 
| drained ground. 
| If itis necessary to put the bed on poorly 
| dr uined ground dig a pit three feet deep, 

| fill in with eight inches of broken stone, 
cinders, coarse gravel, or the like, for 
drainage. Lay over this four inc shes of 
sods, grass side down. If the bed is to be 
prepared on good well-drained ground, you 
will not need to provide this drainage and 
the pit need not be more than two feet 
yall 
| Whatever depth you dig, place the sods 
and the good soil along one side, and the 
poorer soil or subsoil to the other. Break 
up the subsoil in the bottom of the pit with 
a pick. Lay in the sods, fill within four or 
six inches of the surface with good rich soil 
liberally reinforced with well-rotted ma- 
nure. This will encourage the roots to 
feed well below the surface of the soil, 
where there will be more liberal moisture 
supplies. Let the bed be mounded up 
three or four inches to allow for settling. 
When the plants arrive rm 4 the nursery 
in early spring it will be but a matter of 
|a few moments to get them planted, and 
the result will be superb bloom for years to 
come. 





THE SOIL FOR POTS 


After watching a greenhouse man care- 
fully proportioning and mixing and sifting 
the soil for pots and benches the thought 
struck me, ‘‘Wonder if perhaps a lot of the 
failures with house plants aren’t due to 

| the wrong soil?”’ I asked him about it and 
he said, ‘‘No doubt about it.” 

There is almost universal interest in 
potted plants in the home, but there seems 
| to be considerable less interest in the soil 
in which to grow them successfully. A 
little more care in making up the soil for 
pots might easily change many failures to 

success. 
| The best general soil for potting is one 
| which is light and friable, so that it can 
| be handled easily. It must drain readily 
| and withstand crusting and baking after 
watering. 
| The fertility depends on the plants 
| grown; the soil must be rich for some, poor 
for others. Also its friability will vary, 
| A fern, for example, requires a looser soil 
| than a rose. 
| An ideal potting soil requires quite a lot 
lof time. Your particular greenhouse man 
| removes sod from an old bluegrass pasture 
where the soil is deep and rich. He does 
this after the grass has begun to grow 
well. Some strips of sod are laid on the 
ground, grass side down, covered with two 
or three inches of well-rotted manure and 
|a sprinkling of lime, Then another layer 
of sod, another of manure, more lime, and 
so on until he has a pile five or six feet high, 
with slightly sloping sides. He lets the 
top of the vile be dished a little so as to 


catch and hold water, Greenhouse men 
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*36575ONE DAY 
Ira Shook of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in One Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Cri 

with this outfit. Profits about $269.00. 
Bram ht first outfit Apr. 5, 1923 and 7 
more by Aug. 28, 1923. Iwata, Cal., 
bought one outfit, then ten more within ayear. 
ld 8000 pack- 


day 
“Only. — I ever bought that equalled advertise- 
ment.” J.M. Patillo, Ocala writes, “Enclosed find 
draft to pay all my notes. Getting along ine. 
Crispettes all you claim and then some." John W. 
Culp, So. Car wri “E ing going lovely. 


Crigpetse wrappers lying allover town, Ita a 
a anes 










We Start You in Business 
Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
ment. Little capital, no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 


No limit to the sale of Cri rispettes. Ev Everybody likes 


them. It’s a delicious food c made with or wii 
out sugar. Write me he facts about a business that will 
make you independent. Start now in your own town. 


Profits $1000 - Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains en- 
thusiastic letters from others—shows their places of bus- 
pees, tells ra ee to start, when to ctart, endall information needed, 
LONG : EAKINS Company 
1136 High Street pringfield, Ohio 





na the finest quality pipe 
jess furnace ever 
mete” | 


Factory prices-$59.05 and up 
up 
Easy to install. Easy payments. 
yes aon, Galivery. 
test. ore 
than $00, 000: pleased customers, 
Mail a postal or letter 
me my new Fac- 
ov a 1 le 

a"? s. Dewing 

“*The Direct-to-You Man” 
KALAMAZOO STOVE 

COMPANY 

22 W. Rochester Ave. 


















High School Course 
in 2 Years Bepeerrr 
Sehool Course 


i . Meets all requirements 1 Y- — 
pet gee and the eyes professions. om 


trance to 

Free Bulletins Bead for it’ Kgercas 
SCHOOL 

Devt.H-889 Urexel Av. 4 58th St. ©A.S.1923 OHICAGO 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 








































let such a pile stand two years at least, 
then slice it down from top to bottom, 
mixing thoroly by shoveling into a heap 
and adding enough sand as the shoveling 
proceeds to show up well on the pile. 

Perhaps few readers will feel they can 

yut so much time into making potting soil, 
but the process cutlined above should 
ive them thevidea of how to make a soil. 
You can take a good rich garden loam 
where lots of manure has been added 
season after season, and mix with this soil 
ap equal amount of rich leaf mold such as 
you can get in the woo1s, just a sprinkling 
of hydrated lime, and enough nite make 
it friable. Then sift and resift, mixing 
thoroly. 

When potting plants that are grown for 
their flowers add to the top soil in the pots 
a little bonemeal, forking it in to mix with 
the soil. 


HEAT LOVING FOLIAGE PLANTS 


If you have a furnace heated home 
where the air is dry and often superheated, 
or even if not so hot if never allowed to go 
down below fifty degrees during winter 
you can have some of the richest color 
foliage plants grown. The crotons are 
most popular, I believe, and their range of 
color is great. They make fine specimens 
as they grow in ideal form. They should 
never be watered with cold water as this 
hinders perfect development as quickly as 
chilly air. 

I have grown the fancy caladiums where 
the air was not too dry, but they do not 
answer as winter plants much as they will 
want the rest after October. They will 
start again in early summer and grow 
more beautiful until fall. There are so 
many varieties and all pretty, that you 
can make no mistake in trying any of 
them. 

The dracena is another heat lover and 
there are several kinds or types. Some 
have striped cream and green foliage, 
while some Are tinted with yellow, red 
or purple. Here, too, we can have many 
varieties to choose from. 

The coleus’will not make a really pretty 
plant where the temperature drops low. 
In warm windows the colors become rich 
and clear and much more beautiful than 
they ever are outside.—B. A. 


STOCKING A SMALL CONSERVA- 
TORY 


If the conservatory is small, it is better 
not to try to grow the entire list of plants 
available at once; better specialize some- 
what so as to have a mass of bloom at 
intervals. This can best be done by bring- 
ing certain classes of flowers forward at a 
time. If one has grown chrysanthemums 
outside during the summer they will be 
ready to bloom early in October or alittle 
latér and may be featured then. Follow 
with primroses, or cinnerarias, and let 
these give way to the forced bulbs, such 
as tulips, hyacinths, and the like, but 
always have abundance of green ferns, 
asparagus ferns, palms and similar plants. 

Easter lilies are beautiful and easily 
grown and will follow the earlier bulbs, and 
always aim to have something fragrant, 
heliotrope, one or two pots of tuberoses, 
but not too many, and the lovely yellow 
sacred lily, which blooms continuously 
from bulbs planted in water and pebbles 
and is exquisitely fragrant. 

The care of a conservatory is much 
simplified by planting in long, narrow 
boxes rather than in pots. The boxes are 
lighter, and one lifts several plants at a 
time, which is an item. Also the com- 
munity form of living seems to agree 
with most plants and anything that elimi- 
nates the less graceful pot is welcome. 

Compose your floral picture so that the 
whole, rather than the units, are con- 
spicuous, and do not let uneongenial 
shades of red, or red and blue, clash. Re- 
member that white is a great peacemaker 
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Flow do you get 
your Water ? 


Some city folks moved to the country. ‘Now we 
will pay the water tax to ourselves’, they said. So 
they put in a Duro System, with running water in 
their kitchen and laundry and a modern bathroom. 






They borrowed the money to do this. Every month 
they set aside their water bill—just as they had done 
in the city. And in a little while it paid for their 
Duro System. 


It was a permanent business investment—not an 
expense—for it increased the value of their property, 
lightened their work and brought happiness and 


comfort to their home. 


DUR O Systems 


** Just Like City VVater Service” 


You too, can have a Duro System no matter where you live or what your source of water 
supply. The Duro is the most complete line of water systems in the world for farms and suburban 
homes, stock farms, ranches, dairies, greenhouses, etc. 

Duro pumps are driven by high-line current, farm light plant or gasoline engine. Uniform 
pressure—automatic—carefree—the equivalent of city water service. 

There is no mystery about a private water system. But there 
is a difference in water systems. 

Ask the Duro owner near you or send for free booklet “How 
to Choose a Water System.’ 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 
517 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of private water 
systems exclusively. 

**How to Choose a Water system’ takes 
the guess-work out of buying @ water 
ga. It will be sent free upon request. 

rite today. 


Gi Get This Booklet 
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The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 

517 Monument Ave., Barton, Ohio. 

Please send me your booklet ‘‘How to Ohoose 
4 i" a Water System’’ free. 





Address 








engine. 





I will use electricity Li 


“I set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn't want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have thisengine bear my name.” 

—A. Y. Epwarps 
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and be liberal with jt.—1, D. B., Mich. 


Trey This" ; 
FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
lace of six engines. It will give 
rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 








value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 

* steady work and like it 

ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: ‘It's a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
I run a wood saw, cement mixer, 





rkable Engine 





threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now=—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


' OTOR CO. 14 

ER Alin Sere nay i niger 
igats . 

' Without cost, OF Sotion of yo 


lete 
me, coms Gets of vot 


| offer. 
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free trial 











PICKING UP MONEY 

When I was a child I heard a story that 
made a deep impression upon my mind 
An old gentleman visiting his son observed 
evidence of carelessness everywhere, so 
wherever he saw signs of wastefulness he 
began dropping money—a dime beside 
the good tin cup left on the ground to rust, 
a collar beside the hammer dropped where 
it was used in repairing a machine, another 
dollar in the bag of feed which stood where 
the hens could pick it full of holes and 
waste its contents. 

The son was mystified by the money 
he began picking up as he went about. 
When he spoke of this to his father the 
older man said: ‘You think it is worth- 
while to pick up the money. Yet you 
allow good articles which represent this 
money lie about to become lost or useless. 

“When you pick up and care for any 
useful article you are picking up money 
just as surely as if the dime or the dollar 
it will cost to replace it were there at your 
feet.” 

I believe that is a worthwhile lesson to 
learn for ourselves and ‘o teach tothe chil- 
dren. It isn’t a hardship to take in the 
hammock when we consider the actual 
money required to replace it. We feel a 
new respect for tools and furnishings when 
we think of them in terms of dollars and 





cents. To replace needlessly destroyed 
things is one of the most foolish ways that 
money can be spent.—A. M. A. 


USE PRIDE AS A TOOL 


A little while ago we received a letter 
from a woman whose thoughts are turned 
toward one of the biggest and most baf- 
fling perplexities of life, the teen-age boys 
and girls and their recreation. Please 
note that we do not say “present day life,’’ 
but life in general, for this is one of the 
problems that is now, always was, and | 
probably shall be until the end of time. 

It is fun for the innocent bystander, 
meaning the girl who has passed the fever- 
ish days of constant craving for some- 
thing, and who has not arrived at the 
worries and responsibilities of being a 
mother to boys and girls in their teens— 
it is fun for her to watch the struggle. If 
she looks back thru the files of avomen’s 
magazines in the 80's and 90's she will 





find there the same plaintive cry: ‘‘What 
ure we going to do about our girls and 
boys? The girls aren't as ladylike as we 
ere when we were girls. They are be- 
coming bold and losing their maidenly 
charm. | 
And as for the clothes they wore! The! 
pages were filled with lamentations over 
the evils of wearing corsets (they wer 
evil things, too, in that dav and age), 
whereas now almost every magazine has | 
something to say, and just as wisely, | 
perhaps, about the trouble that may fol- 


low the abandonment of corsets. 

We can appeal to the moral side of these | 
youngsters, and each one of them will | 
agree with us and very calmly go ahead | 
doing as everyone else in the crowd is| 
doing. We can plan elaborate parties for | 
them and while they may attend they | 
are frankly bored, and prefer the very 
questionable pleasure of sitting in pairs | 
out in the cars, or on the porch steps, 
cold tho it may be 

There is one wonderful tool that most 
mothers ignore, which if used understand- 
ingly will accomplish more with the aver- 

girl or even boy than any other one 
thing. The tool is an appeal to the desire 
to be charming and well-liked which in-| 





,and she dropped the ugly habit for good 


| homes of your friends, for you are enjoy- 


| apologies. They have merely acquired the 


heres in every one of us and is intensified 
in the younger generation. 

An elderly lady visiting one of her 
friends not long ago found to her distress 
that the pretty fourteen-year-old daughter 
of the family was punctuating all her 
sentences with “Oh, heck,” “Gosh!’”’ and 
other such expressions. 

The visitor remarked one day, “I’m 
sorry to hear you use words like that, my 
dear. You are too charming and attractive 
to use such cheap, rough expressions.” 

The daughter took the suggestion very 
sweetly, and is on the high road to the use 
of excellent language. Good, simple 
English is never a bar to popularity, even 
in one’s own hilarious mah 

A change for the better in the appear- 
ance of the younger ones can be accom- 
plished much more easily thru an appeal 
to pride than thru everlastingly naggir 2. 
Marian, at the age of ten, had the silly 
but common habit of standing on the 
sides of her feet. Her mother had ex- 
plained to her how standing in that way 
ruined her shoes and her feet also, but 
no results worth speaking of were had 
until the mother said, “I’m sorry to have 
you spoil the shiipe of your feet, Marian. 
They are really very pretty—long and 
aristocratic looking.” 

“Wull,” said Marian with a queer little 
grin, ‘‘nobody ever told me that before!”’ 


and all. 

Many other instances might be given 
but these must suffice. It will pay good 
returns to let your daughters and sons 
know that you can find virtues in them 
as well as faults. Pride, if not overdone, is 
certainly as worthy an attribute as shame, 
and is a much more reliable motive of 
action.—G. C. 


WHY BELITTLE YOURSELF BY 
APOLOGIZING? 

Did you ever visit in a home where | 
every bit of honest praise for the children, 
the furniture, the location or anything else 
about the home made an opportunity for 
the hostess to apologize? And if you have, 
didn’t it grow tiresome? I have known 
women who it seemed could not accept any | 
sort of compliment for anything without 
its becoming the occasion for an apology. 

Nine times out of ten you call attention 
to a defect that would pass unnoticed by 
others, when you apologize. Of course 
you do not continually see flaws in the 


ing yourself too much to notice them. 
Then why not credit your friends with the 
same unconsciousness in regard to flaws 
in your own domestic machinery? There 
can be no genuine hospitality so long as we 
are held back by the thought that what 
we have is not quite nice enough. 

The habit of apologizing is not even good 
business. What would be your opinion of 
a real estate agent who, when offering a 
farm for your inspection first pointed out 
its poor location, then its inconvenient 
arrangement of buildings and finally its 
rundown soil. Would not the spotlight 
thrown on these defects almost completely 
obscure all the good points there might be? 

It isn’t as tho the persons who have the 
habit of apologizing actually believed the 


knack of replying to an honest expression 
of admiration of their belongings by show- 
ing a flaw or defect. Their feelings would 
be irrevocably hurt if some one else pointed 
out these defects for them. 





Keep Them 
HEALTHY and HAPPY 


What is so vital to the health and 
happiness of growing children as 
good cooking? 


And what is so necessary to good 
cooking as a good range? 


Even the best of cooks get better re- 
sults when they use a Monarch. For 
the Monarch’s leak-proof malleable 
iron construction gives perfect 
control over the fire and oven—not 
only when the range is new, but 
after many years of hard service. 


With this greater satisfaction comes a 
saving in time—a saving in fuel— 
and a pride in the appearance of 
her range that is dear to the heart 
of a good housekeeper. 


A Monarch would add more than you 
guess to the health of your family 
and the happiness of your home, 





MALLEABLE 


eMail Coupon Now! 


Find out howa Monarch will save you 
time and expense—work and worry. 











If you are constantly belittling your- 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
25-18 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis, 


I have checked here the of 
would like to know about. oF =. 


O Coal and Wood Range 
0 Gas-Coal Combine tion F 
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self, won’t your friends learn to take you 
at your own valuation? People as a rule 
are too busy to do much research work 
just to find out whether you are really 
doing so much bétter than you say you 
are. Modesty is a fine thing, but it is 
surely false modesty that develops the 
pernicious habit of constantly apologizing 
whether there is anything to apologize 
for or not.—N. P. 


A MUSICAL PROGRAM FOR THE|'® 


FARM WOMAN’S CLUB 


It was at the request of an extension 

worker from the state university that we 
organized our woman’s club and made 
plans for a year’s program of work. Among 
the first of the monthly programs given 
was one on the place of music in the farm 
home. The leader chosen for this meeting 
was a middle-aged woman with refined 
tastes and a fair knowledge of music. We 
looked forward to this meeting with in- 
terest, feeling that the leader would 
provide something worthwhile. 
‘ That our anticipation was fully justified 
was evident from the opening number 
thruout the entire program. Our leader 
had obtained several clippings of magazine 
articles from our state traveling library, 
and from these she had selected the topics 
for discussion. I shall give the program 
in the order in whith it was rendered 
hoping that other groups of farm women 
will find helpful hints therein. Remember 
the material listed was all contained in the 
“package library’? loaned to us free of 
charge by the state library. 

A group of three old familiar songs 
selected and sung by the group as a whole 
constituted. the first and last numbers. 

These were all found in the little paper 
bound song books entitled, “One Hundred 
and One Best Songs,’’ which may be ob- 
tained almost anywhere for five cents each. 

The discussion of the topic, ‘“The Place 
of Music in the Farm Home,” was opened 
by the leader who spoke simply and help- 
fully on the influence of music in the lives 
of the children as well as the older folks on 
the farm. This was followed by “The 
Listener’s Part in the Enjoyment of Musie”’ 
and “Music as a Social Force.” 

A beautiful poem with the influence of 
music as its theme was read by one of the 
group members. An ex-school teacher 
then discussed the methods of teaching 
children in the home and school to appre- 
ciate good music. The relation of music 
to religion was also touched upon. Among 
the very interesting phases of the general 
topic which brought about an informal 
debate were the questions: ‘‘Is music ever 
degrading?” and ‘Should inferior or 
cheap music ever be allowed in the home?”’ 

Altho several other programs of the 
series have been given, this one was en- 
joyed quite the most. One member stated 
that there seemed to be enough material 
connected with the study of music to fur- 
nish programs for a year’s study. This 
was a revelation to some who had thought 
there wasn’t much interest connected with 
the subject.—Mrs. M. T. J. 


ORDER IN THE SEWING BASKET 


It is very difficult to keep skeins of 
embroidery thread from becoming tangled 
and various means have been suggested 
for caring for them. The following plan 
that I have seen used is very simple, but 
entirely satisfactory: 

Select a piece of cardboard about three 
or four inches across and about six or 
seven inches long. Cyt V-shaped notches 
about an inch apart on both of the long 
sides of the pasteboard, keeping the 
notches directly opposite each other. 
Wind your embroidery skeias on this 
holder; the notches will help to keep them 
in place. The last end may be tucked 
underneath. A small card will accom- 
modate several skeins and it is also easy 
to see at a glance just what colors you 
own, since you can group your skeins of 


thread according to your fancy.—S, H. 
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Before the folks could gather 


This planning a family dinner wasn't so 
simple, after all. Betty was blessed with 
relations—six of them within inviting dis- 
tance. His father and mother and four aunts 
and uncles must surely come. Twelve— 
whew! Twelve was too many. They hadn't 
silverware enough. There wasn’t even enough 
of it to entertain their own family. 


Is your home 
adequately supplied 


with silverware? 


prenArs you, too, have been surprised 
when planning a family gathering to find 
that your silverware would not go round. 
But it is quite unnecessary to try to get along 
without enough silver for all the other en- 
tertaining you like to do. 


Certainly expense need not deter you from 
its purchase, for 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate is most reasonable in price. A half- 
dozen dinner forks, for instance, cost only 
$7.50. Other pieces are priced as sensibly. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.”” comes in every kind 
of piece-you could desire—oyster forks, salad 
forks, bouillon spoons and serving pieces. 


Purchase to-day, in half-dozen or dozens, 
the pieces you need most. When you have 
need for more, you can get them easily. Your 
dealer always has the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns in his stock. 


Send for “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” booklet 
L-54. It is a faithful guide to reasonable silverware 
purchases for families large and small. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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114 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
HOT LUNCHES FOR COLD DAYS! 


In order that the reader may appreciate 


the work and results of hot lunches in my nd 
school, I shall first introduce the com- 
munity in which my school was centered 


and also my school. 


The community and school are of ° 
western South Dakota where schools and 
patrons are few. This community was u Ss ] U Q 
sure that the hot lunch project could not 


be a success. They did not think it neces- 


sary; they thought one cold lunch a day 

while in school would not be enough to . 
make any difference in the health of the OY 

child. 





Some did not even think of the 


health of the child—such things would 4 — 
care for themselves; but let me ask, do Lé& 
you know any man who will work away -_ 
from home all day without his cup of hot 


coffee? Everyone in the community 
agreed on one thing, that all frivolous 


9s 
ae ya would cost the district too much 
and in that way make their taxes higher. OO 1 1 
Even tho I had this to work against, I | 


was determined to try it at least. I had 
a school of seven pupils, one boy eighteen 
years old, three boys sixteen years, one 


| | HERE is nothing to equal good home 
girl fourteen years, a girl and a boy eight ‘ . . r 
and nine years old. All the pupils were in cooking—especially during the gay holi- 








favor of the project so all went into it with day season—the glad time of homecomings 
a determination to put it thru. ‘ ‘ 

First we had to get our equipment, as and joyous feasting—when good things to eat 
we could not cook on the heating stove in i i 
the a and ss nothing ao bee help to build happy home memories that last. 
school which we could use. e schoo : P . : 
board would not help us so my work was And there is no substitute for the right kind of 
to —« Se poaject We had to send cooking utensils—famous Nesco Royal Granite 
sixty miles by mau stage for a stove pre En eled W which helps to success in 


“T” and a few ~\— of stove pipe. - not. qi 
found a two-holed laundry stove discarded cooking, retaining in foods all natural flavors 


at an old schoolhouse, but it had no legs or . 
grate. We found a stand for it by search- and rich wholesomeness. 


ing the neighborhood, also found a broken F 7 

piece of grate which we fitted in the stove. The durable, glassy, glossy granite coating over 
We were not rich so our equipment was ; 

meager. Each of us furnishes what we the strong Nesco steel base protects food, resists 

could in the line of pans and dishes. We food acids, and is easy to clean. No tedious 


had a cup, bowl, knife, fork and spoon for scouring or polishing required. 


each one, one cooking = a dish pan and 





a bread toaster. Our first lesson in manual Send 10c for Samp! 

a pie 
training came when we put up our stove. Saucepan All Styles and Sizes 
We had a few borrowed tools with which This handy little saucepan, Hardware, housefurnishing 
we could cut the stove pipe and crimp the we'll send you, f you'll s | On pay Set hp Mes 
: The making of a cupboard for our your dealer's name and a oya ranite Enamel. 
edges. e g I dime to cover postage and De € Ware. Any style or size 
dishes and supplies furnished another packing. utensil. Popular prices. 
lesson. 


The next new lesson which the children —_- eo National Enameling & Z tomes ang bw 
had never had was in domestic science. 53 ga z te Aa 
We had to plan our meals and in doing this) NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO.,. Inc. 
we had to study food values so as to have a 2. Rout Granite City, Ill. New York Milwauk 
balanced meal. We planned our meals for Baltimere Gilenes ” New Orleans Philadelphia 
a week ahead, bringing what we could 
from home and buying the rest at a store. 
We did not plan to serve full hot lunches 
but only one hot dish and a hot drink with 
sandwiches brought from home. 

Dietetics and Etiquette 

This work helped to improve the lunches 
in the dinner pails. We found thru our 
study that we would not need pickles; also 
we found that not all cake and cookies 
were good for us. As a result of our study 
and the cooperation of the mothers we had 
sandwiches, a cookie or a small piece of 
cake and fruit. If we served a hot dish of 
meat or other substantial ingredients we 





had sandwiches that were not made of il 
meat. . eS G R/ 

We had great opportunity here for ERM, a 
teaching table etiquette. The work was ay IZ NAA) 
divided among the children by groups. aote S, eat + oe Ve t 


Some set the tables for one week and then 
did tne serving for one week. Each desk 
with a white napkin spread over it had to 
be set in perfect order. We studied to- 
gether the first manners everyone should 
observe, then later one day each week we 
had new suggestions from the pupils which 
we observed in our dining. 

Physiology, geography, spelling, arith- | 
metic, languageand grammar we connected | 
with this project. In physiology cleanli- | 
ness was greatly emphasized. After a/| 
dinner of tomato soup, the process of 
digestion of this food makes an interesting 
topic for discussion. 

















Cc. 





At the store they allowed us to keep an 
account fora month. At the end of each 
month it was the duty of one of the ils 
to make a statement of our account. This 
was done during arithmetic period. Follow- 
ing the statement were plenty of problems, 
bills, statements and checks of interest. 
This material was also used for the pupils 
to make up problems. An account of the 
cost of each meal was also kept by one of 
the pupils. 

Hot lunches furnish plenty of material 
for oral and written work for all grades in 
the school. Many opportunities are fur- 
nished for letter writing. We ordered our 
ar thru the mail, we sent to the 
Uni States department of agriculture, 
to various food manufacturers and to the 
extension service department of our state 
college for pamphlets on hot lunches and 
table etiquette. This work took the form 
of business letters. Friendly letters were 
written to friends of the pupils telling of 
our work. As a final test in letter gem 
the pupil who wrote the best letter coul 
send it to the county superintendent. 
Formal and informal notes were written 
inviting guests to “hot lunch.” 

Stories were written on hot lunches, tell- 
ing what difficulties we had to overcome, 
how we did it and the fun we had doing it. 
Sentences were taken from written work 
of the pupils for grammar. Sentence 
structure, parts of speech, tenses, were all 
studied thru these sentences. 

In some of our material were included 
charts which we used for oral work. The 
older children took turns in giving a lec- 
ture on the charts. Oral reports were 
made of the expense account. The first 
oral reports were made by each child on 
the material which would be brought from 
home. The last oral reports at the end of 
the year were on such subjects as “What 
the community thought of the hot lunch 
project,” and “‘Was the hot lunch a suc- 
cess?” In our material from the govern- 
ment we received health and weight 
charts which were used with excellent 
results. Each child was weighed and 
measured each month, and each showed 
an increase in weight and height during the 
season. This furnished pos to parents 
in many cases.—Mrs. O. E. M. 


CLEANING CLOGGED SINK PIPE 


Every once in @ 
Faucet while the sewer pipe 
Nose. 
gh) 


leading from the 
Oral) Pipe 





sink in the kitchen 
clogs up so that no 
water will go thru, 
and then the house- 
wife is in a very 
bad fix. -Often the 
pipe becomes so 
badly clogged that 
the obstruction cannot be removed by 
the usual methods. If there is a piece 
of hose handy, however, the pipe can 
usually be cleaned without much trouble 
no matter how badly it is clogged. A 
small hose kept for this purpose pays well. 
_ As shown in the accompanving draw- 
ing, one end of the +hhose should be at- 
tached to the faucet, and the other end 
should be inserted in the sewer pipe, 
after the strainer or screen has been re- 
moved. Get some rags and wrap one 
around the hose where it enters the 
sewer pipe and another at the faucet. 
Then with one hand at each point hold 
firmly, and have somebody turn on the 
water. The pressure of the water will 
instantly force out the obstruction in the 
sewer pipe—C. O. 











Buttonholes on sleazy or ravelly goods 
will wear longer and be much more gatis- 
factory if a small piece of firm cloth is 
placed underneath, and the buttonhole 
worked thru both that and the outer cloth 
together. 


ef 
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Taking the Cit 
q oto the Cran 


Agricultural engineers tell us that more power is 
required to operate the farms than any other industry 
f in the United States, : 

( Because of financial and cther economic reasons, 


















only a very small amount of this power is furnished 
by electricity. Twenty years ago the same was true 
of power in manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion—only a small proportion was electric. Today, 
more than one-third of all power used in these 
industries, and practically all lighting, is electrical. 

The electrical industry is cooperating with farm 
organizations and with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to solve problems which are delaying 
the general electrification of farms. 

Wherever possible, electric service is being given 
to farms and rural communities—service that takes 
city conveniences to the country. 

Private initiative under state regulation is doing 
the job. True understanding of common needs and 
ires, together with earnest cooperation and con- 
tinued fair regulation, will speed the extension 
of electric service to the 
farms of the whole country. 


= Oe 0 2c, yale = 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
UGHT ASSOCIATION 













































The very things you need. 
Latest styles. Facfory-to- Family 
prices. Save bi money. 
Furnish a room or whole home. 








Players, Phonographs. Cut 
out this adv.—write TODAY, 






es, etc, Makes beautiful gift. Send | Siac’ Tomeait® Book of 
1 cash, money order or check. If west of tt CO ine. 
oe . ade 15c postage, . wa Stik 
back BUFFALO,N.Y., Peoria,ill., Ch 
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Centerpieces and Edgings 
in J&P Coats Book No./6 for Ten Cents 


by Anne Orr 


Beautiful Embroidery 
Effects Obtained 


with Mosaic Crochet 


Be the first among your friends to learn 
this new and colorful crochet “needle- 
painting.” J. & P. Coats Book No. 16 
shows you how and contains twelve pages 
of designs in color. 


The patterns are made doubly attractive 
by touches of black cleverly used to 
bring out the colors. Mosaic Crochet 
will long outlast embroidered articles and 
it is the very newest note in runners, 
centerpieces, etc., to go with your chintz 
and cretonne. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with J. er P. Coats Book No. 16, 
send us ten cents and we will mail 
tt promptly. 


The Spool Cotton Company 
Dept.170 315Fourth Avenue, New York 


FAST COLORS 


Jor Crochetand 
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No. 1656—A_ Low-Waisted, Two-Material | 
House Dress. There's no need to wear unsightly 
garments about the house when you can obtain 
& pattern for such a pretty and easily made one as 
this. The pattern cuts in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 13% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1590—Jacquette Blouse. Every woman 
who would be in style should include at least one 
of these smart blouses in her winter wardrobe. The 
pattern for this blouse cuts in sizes 16 years and 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 134 
yards of 40-inch material with 44-yard 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1883—The diagram shows how few pieces 
there are to this apron pattern. The pattern cuts 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust ‘ measure. 
Size 36 requires 244 yards of 36-inch material with 
5 yards of ing. 

No. 1758—Tight-Fitting Corset Cover. The 
stout or full-figured woman will appreciate this 
trim-fitting brassiere. The pattern cuts in sizes 
36 to 50 inches bust measure. Size 40 requires 








%-yard of 40-inch material. 
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No. 1772—Slip-On Blouse. This pretty blouse 
is made all in one piece so is very easy to make. 
The sleeves may be long or short. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 14 yards of 32-inch material. 

No. 1860—Child’s Bloomer Dress. Made of 
gingham, challis, or cotton or wool crepe is this 
cunning little frock, the pattern for which cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 244 yards- 
of 36-inch material with yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1807—Boys’ Suit. This pattern consists of 
a blouse and separate knickerbockers. The blouse 
is perforated for waist finished with a band. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 
8 requires 254 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1882—The diagram tells why this charming 
model can be made so easily and in very little time 
— it cuts from one piece, you see. The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 349 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1662—Smart Model, especially adaptable to 
the stout or full-figured woman. The pattern 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
























































cuts in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 434 yards of 44-inch material with 34- 
yard of 15-inch contrasting. 

No. 1 ostume Slip. Just two pieces of 
material, slashed at the waistline to make the gar- 
ment fit well and to do away with any bunchiness 
thru the waist and at the same time to leavs the 
skirt wide enough, make this practical and good- 
looking undergarment. Cut in sizes 16 years and 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 25¢ 

ards of 36-inch material. The embroidery pattern 
No. 674 costs 12 cents extra. 

No. 1655—One-Piece Apron. The accompany- 
ing diagram explains how simple it is to make. The 
pattern cuts in one size and requires 234 yards of 
of 27-inch material and 9 yards of edging. 

No. 1804—Look at the diagram and you'll be 
convinced that this dress is simple enough that even 
the amateur home dressmaker could finish it in an 
hourortwo. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 27% yards of 36-inch 
material. 





| this write 
How to Order 7 ovter any o* me items shown on this page, write 


and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing and is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Department, 


Fall and Winter Fashion Book orniis. Muth. 
| addition to pattern st 


st trimmings and ) ho 
rng ca hy The price is 10 cents a copy. A your 
ccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


for all the family, illustrated articles on 
points.in home dressmaking are ibeluded in 
order to Pattern 
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A BRIDE’S KITCHEN 


A kitchen carefully thought out in its 
details before her wedding is that of a 
certain little bride and it not oaly ex- 
presses a truly Se but 

tly minimizes her labors there. It is 
in soft French gray; walls, woodwork, even 
the kitchen cabinet and refrigerator, chairs 
and tahle, were painted this lovely tint 
and ia the center of each panel was sten- 
ciled a quaint, gay little fruit basket. 
Then to complete the harmony her work 
aprons and caps are of gray chambray 
trimmed with gay and very becoming 
bands of chintz. 

There are twosmall closets ia herkitch- 
én, ont -ayrp! a small cy + mae | 
complete set of cleaning tools and reagents, 
oo while the other contains rows of ‘na 

~ shelves for supplies with a set of flour, 

\} meal and vegetable bins beneath them. 
- Next to this tiny pantry is her cabinet. 
In the top are placed the dishes filled in 
the kitchen; in the drawers the cutlery, 
linen, bread and cakes; in the pan-closet 
all of her pans, rather few in number but 

uite enough for “big days” because 
they were very thoughtfully selected to 
suit her individual needs. 

Except for an every-day sort of frying 
pan of sheet steel, her whole equipment is 
of aluminum or of glass. 

The aluminum utensils comprise a bis- 
cuit sheet, a loaf pan, a greaseless griddle, 
a nest of stew pans holding from one to 
five quarts and fitted with a firm, de- 
tachable handle. Then there is a most 
handy “7 in 1” combination of pans which 
covers quite a range of usefulness from 
canning times to roast turkey times, for 
in one section or another one can boil, 
steam, bake, roast or can-in-the-jar. 
She bought a pound-cake cone welded to 
a false bottom which fits into the baking 
dish and a clever little egg poacher whose 
bottom is removable, permitting the per- 
fect eggs to be placed exactly where one 
wishes, intact. 
Of aluminum also are the good looking 
coffee and tea pots. For the making of only 
one cup of tea she has a teaspoon with a 
little perforated lid over its bowl. This is 
filled and stirred in the cup of hot water 
until the brew is just right. 

Smart Kitchen Things 
Other small conveniences in aluminum 
are a set of spoons measuring from one- 
fourth teaspoon to one tablespoon, joined 
together on a ring; a lemon or orange juice 
extractor which fits on bottle, glass or 
fruit jar; a set of aluminum handled 
knives whose handles never work loose; 
a strainer having three.adjustments of 
size of openings, and a clothes sprinkler 
fitted in a long tapering cork which fits 
a variety of bottles and is too convenient 
not to be mentioned. 
Another handy tool, not of aluminum, 
however, is a combined fruit parer and 
corer. Its keen, guarded little blade in- 
sures speed and lack of waste in peeling 
potatoes, while with the end one may 
dig out the eyes in a jiffy. In the other 
end is an adjustable blade for slicing and 
dicing vegetables or making slaw, with 
machine-like dexterity. 
The glass articles comprise a very com- 
plete set of containers for the spices and 
supplies of her cabinet; two varieties of 
measuring cups, one for liquid and one 
for dry ingredients; a rolling pin; fork and 
spoon for mixing salads; a covered cas- 
serole and custard cups of the fire-proof 
glass which is tough and very nice to use. 

On a little shelf between her cabinet 
and refrigerator are fixed a bread-mixer, 
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Have This Better Light 


in Your Home, too 


IGHT after night, 

throughout the year, the 
COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 
Lamp brings 300-candle- 
power brilliance and helpful 
comfcit and happiness to 
more than a million homes. 
It's the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical lamp you can buy; 
a cheerful, dependable 
helper for every housewife. 


More Light Than 20 Old- 

Style Oil Lamps 
—and none of the greasy wicks to 
trim, or smoky chimneys to wash. 
Gives 12 to 15 hours’ brilliant 
service per quart of fuel used. 
It’s a safe lamp—can't spill fuel. 
Inspected, tested and guaranteed. 
Price, $9.00 (West of Rockies, 
$9.50). 


More than 30,000 Hardware and 
General Stores sell Quick-Lites. 
If there isn't a Quick-Lite Dealer 
near you, write us, Dept.SF.41 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 
































































The Quick-Lite Lantern 
is built on the same prin- 
ciple as the Lamp. Always 
ready for all outdoor and 
general use — for any job, 
any night, inany Gentes. 
Can't blow out. Price 
$7.50 (West of ) 
$8.00). 
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The Sunshine of the Nis it 
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Useful and pretty gifts for many 
friends made with the minimum 
of time and trouble with our new 
sewing book “Christmas Gifts.” 
Things for the nursery, dolls and 
doll clothes, children’s pinafores 
and rompers, lingerie, neckwear, 
home decorations, utility articles, 
etc, All made neatly, smartly 
‘and quickly because they are 
finished with 
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enough to make one of the many small articles 
illustrated in the 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS nk oI 
Dept. e, N. J. 
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mounted on 


Rollers 


do not jam, 
side-slip or 
fail to rise. 
At the slightest 
stay put. 


lower 





STEWART BARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave. New York City 

















cake-mixer, mayonnaise-mixer, food-chop- 





RELIEVE HEAD COLDS 


fab nose inside amd oek 
with antiseptic, healing 
“‘Mentholalum 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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or and a tiny emery w (fge she knows 
that sharp tools make Pick work). 
The three mixers sa nach labor and 
muss, at the same time insuring a uniform- 
ly good product. 

neath this little work shelf sits her 

fireless cooker, painted the same trim 
gray with the lovely little stencil on each 
side to correspond with the other pieces 
of furniture. : 

The next piece of equipment she is saving 
for is a tea wagon to save steps in carrying 
dishes to and from the dining room.— 
Mrs. W. C. J. 


PLANNING THE CHILDREN’S 
WORK 


Of course the little folks get tired of the 
same old hum-drum tasks about the home. 
Even we grown-ups get a trifle weary of the 
same old sponge to set, the same nickel 
work on the range to clean, the same 
vegetables and fruits to be canned for 
winter, but we are usually able to control 
our feelings and not pout or sulk. Not so 
with our offspring. 

Long I came to the conclusion that, 
since work they all must, it was up to me 
to make the work so pleasant that it would 
be done with as much gusto and dispatch 
as playtime activities are carried on. This 
is our recipe forthanging frowns to smiles, 
converting long faces into round, cheery 
ones, and for taking the slew drag out. of 
little feet. 

I time my three little daughters when 
they wash dishes; if the dish washer can 
finish in that time, thrice consecutively, 
I wash the dishes in her place the next 
meal, and I am careful to wear a smile 
that won’t come off. If this week Maurine 
the oldest (11 years), washes dishes all 
week, the other two must clear up, d 
and put away everything. Next wee 
Mathilde (9 years), the second daughter, 
holds sway, and so on. 

When we tire of this plan, which is not 
soon, I give them one hour for all these 
duties, including cleaning the stove and 
teakettle, sweeping the floor and every- 
thing. They are to divide the work among 
the three with no bickering or quarreling, 
and if the end of the hour finds them thru 
I give them an hour to play and cheerfully 
cut out doll clothes for them or do some- 
thing else equally near to their hearts. 

We are alffriendly toward taking turns 
now in our family. Each child takes a 
week assisting me with breakfast and 
kitchen work, while one does bedroom 
work and the other attends to the outside 
work of feeding the chickens. 

Sométimes I write individual slips of 
duties for them such as, in summer: 

Elizabeth: Water chicks; gather eggs; 
bring in two hods of cobs; sweep kitchen; 
pick one gallon of lima beans, 

Mathilde: Put clean ao in cabinet, 
shelves and drawers; pelle silver; put oil 
in separator; fill lamps; get two dozen ears 
of sweet corn. 

Maurine: Sweep and dust parlor; make 
out the rolls; mend gingham dress on 
machine; gather cucum 

Such a race as will ensue to be the first 
to get seb crossed off the list! 

casionally I get dear little scrawly 
notes such as this one from the youngest: 

“Dear Mamma: What do you want me 
to do? I want to make Doris Annette 
(her doll) a new dress. Tell me anything 
and I will do it if you will write it to me. 
Your loveing daughter, Elizabeth.” 

To which I take time to reply: “M 
precious Baby Girl: If you wil lease fill 


the kitchen stove, bring in a pail of fresh 
water and straighten out things on the 
dresser and chiffonier, I will ly let you 


make Miss Doris a aew dress out of that 
pretty piece of pink gingham, and I will 
om it out for you. Your own Mama- 
ady.”’ 

T> be sure, this all requires time, valu- 
able time, but it pays big in getting the 
work doae quickly, thoroly, and best of 
all, in such a happy spirit.—Mrs. R. McW. 
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arm-home living-room with a floor of Blabon Art Linoleum, 


Inlaid pattern No. 562. 


Put a Blabon floor 


over your old wood floors! 





Important 
Notice: 


Floor coverings 
(including rugs) 
made upon a felt 

aper base are not 
inoleum, and to 
describe, adver- 
tise or sell them as 
linoleum is a vio- 
lation of the law. 
Felt paper floor 
coverings have a 
black interior 
which is easily de- 
tected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 














Look for this label 


on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


BLABON | 


aRT Linoleums 


You will be surprised how Blabon floors of Art 
Linoleum will improve the appearance of the 
home, at moderate outlay. 

Not only will they cover up dull wood floors 
having wide, unsanitary cracks, but they will — 
a note of beauty with their handsome designs an 


.. colorings that will harmonize with any decorative 


scheme. 

And what work a Blabon floor will save you! 
No hard sweeping—just a light going over with a 
damp cloth keeps a Blabon floor bright and clean. 
Its smooth crackless, dustless surface is sanitary. 
It gives the warmth of a double floor. It is com- 
fortable to the tread. It never needs expensive 
refinishing. 

Fabric Rugs may be thrown over Blabon floors, 
if desired. 

In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleum the colors 
and patterns go through to the burlap back, and 
last during the entire long life of the linoleum 
itself. 

There are many places in the home where Printed 
Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. 

Any good furniture or department store can show 
you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine linoleum 
look for the name Blabon. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary,mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet “The Floor for the Mod- 
ern Home,” will be sent free upon request. 

Every home-maker should also have our new 
brochure, “Planning the Color Schemes for Your 
Home,” beautifully illustrated in color. Explains 
the correct use of color and material. Sent upon 
receipt of 15 cents. 

The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 
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NOVEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 


“A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” says the proverb. Nothing makes 
merry more than music. At this holiday 
season let us all join in singing the familiar 
songs, many of which we learned when we 
were children. 

Lf you wish any children’s song books or 
any music books for gifts we will gladly 
send you a list with prices. . 

Vocal 

Christmas Song Book.—This book con- 
tains words and music of seventy of the 
best Christmas songs. Collected from all 
nations. There are easy songs for the 
children and more difficult songs for the 
older people and choirs. Have everyone 
singing Christmas music this year. This 
is the same book which we listed last 
December. 

Silent Night, Holy Night. “{d-<d.) A 
well-arranged simplified edition of this 
well-known song. 

‘Twas the Night Before Christmas, by 
Smith. (e-e.) This favorite poem with a 
wonderful music setting will be a welcome 


addition to the Christmas program. It is 
just off the press. 
lf Winter Comes, by Carroll. How true 


to life this song is! Just as soon as we 
start one season of the year, we have to 
begin planning for the next one. With a 
splendid accompaniment carrying the 
melody, this song is very popular. 

Nearer and Dearer, by Van Alstyne. 
(c-e.) A new love ballad which promises 
to be one of the waltz hits of the year. It 
has a very tuneful rhythmical swing to it, 
is easy to sing and splendid for dancing. 

Dreaming of My Old Home, Sweet Home, 
by Geoffrey O’Hara. (d-e.) There is not 
a composer who puts more harmony in his 
music than the writer of this melodious 
waltz The refrain is harmonized 
for solo or duet. On the title page is a 
picture of the home of Payne, the author 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Instrumental 

Instrumental Piano Solos, Grade 3 and 
t. This book contains ten very good piano 
solos, which you will not find in any other 
collection. They are reveries, inter- 
mezzos and tone poems, all written in a 
very melodious style. It would make a 
nice gift to a musical friend. 

Christmas Chimes, by Hamisch, Grade 
1. Chimes seem very appropriate for a 
Christmas program. This nocturne 
brilliant, but contains some slow, almost 
religious parts, making it very suitable 
for holiday use. 

Re by Reber, Grade 5. An 
exceedingly showy brilliant number, with 
grace notes, runs, arpeggios, and octavos 
to make the effect. Teachers and pupils 
both will enjoy practicing the solo for 
recital use. 

Happy Meadow Lark, by Cesana, Grade 
2. This arpeggio waltz number sounds 

A very graceful, well- 


song. 


1S 


membrance * 


harder than it 1s. 
phrased number for the young student. 





all orders for musie to Successful 
Farming 
AUGUST MUSIC COUPON 
Which expires November 30th) 
Vocal 
Swinging Down the Lane, 30 cents. 
Barney Google, 30 cents 


Address 


hat Old Gang of Mine, 30 ceats. 
Mother's Lullaby, 15 cents. 
shine, 15 cents 
Instrumental 
Arbutus, 40 cents 
Flowers and Ferns, 15 cents. 
Witches’ Dance, 15 cents 
Folded Wings, 20 cents 
Piano Duet 
or. son Blushes, 15 cents 
NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
This coupon expires February 29th, 1924) 
Vocal 
Christmas Song Book, 35 cents 
Silent Night cents 
Twas the ht Before Christmas, 30 cents 
If Winter ( es, 30 cents 
Ne er I : Ly irer, OU cents 


ing of My Old Home, Sweet Home, 35e 
Instrumental 

Instrumental Piano Solos, 50 cents 

Christmas Chimes, 30 cents 

Remembrance, 30 cents 

Happy Meadow Lark, 25 cents 
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Save $10 to$25 
on this Depend- 
able Baker 





eaten 


= oe Imperial 


atietey Old-Time 100c-on-Dollar Value 






The 










@  Ranse 





Factory Prices 
Now Give You 



























able baker at pricesthat bri 


There’s no range made at any price—with so many conve- 
niences—so many fuel and labor-saving features. 
everywhere are more than delighted. Records prove that every 
Imperial sale multiplies into three more. That cuts our 
selling costs, and in addition, buying direct from factory, you save 
allin-between profits. No wonder youcan now get this remark- 


Insures Perfect ing—Saves Your Fuel 


Housewives 


back the old-time100¢-on-the-dollar value. 














Read all about the three big exclusive features. Onc, Stone Oven 
Bottom Flue absorbs and holds heat, just like fireless cooker. Fuel sav- 
ing alone pays for range. Bakes evenly under al] conditions—just 
like old Colonial Ovens. Bread and pastry baked thru and thru, browned 
to perfection, Soon gives you an enviable reputation for your baking. 

The Imperial must sell itself. Test it in your home for 30 days 

—at our risk. If not best cooker, greatest fuel and Jabor-saver you 
ever used, ship back at our expense—our risk. Only a range like 

















Two Other Big 
Money and Labor- 
Saving Features 


ODOR HOOD -- keeps 
kitchen same temperature 
a8 rest of house, and free 
from alle and on- 
ion odors. onderfully 
convenient. 

ASH SIFTER--you sift 
ashes inside range -ab- 
solutely dustiess. Not é 
bandful of fuel wasted. 
Also has Heat Indicator, 
Glass Oven Door, White 
Ename! Finish, Ground 
and Polished Top, if de- 
sired. 














KeepMusterole 
on the bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favorite 
remedy for rheumatism, lumbago, 
colds on the chest and sore throat. 
, It did the work all right, but it 
was sticky and messy to apply and 
my how it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole 
has taken the place of the stern 
old mustard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat of 
the trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is now made 

in milder form for babies and small 

children. Ask for Children’s 

Musterole: 
35c and 65c jars 3nd tubes; hospital size, $3, 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
SWITCHES, BOBS, CORONET BRAIDS Etc., 


ADE + — yy Own ComBINnGs on Cut 
wp For Pree Stvie_t Let 
MRS. E. VANDERVOORT, DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Successful farmers like Successful Farming 


« 


the Imperial can stand such a 
test. Built to lasta life time, and guaran- 
teed. Credit if wanted. 

FREE CATALOG. Just off press—il- 
fustrates all styles—tells how to judge a 
good range. Also describes com bina- 
tion ranges, gas and oil stoves, 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets 
and tables, fireless cookers, etc. 
Write to-day for your copy of this free 
catalog—or mail a postal. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 


-386 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, O. 
(Established 1889) 


GE TADIES 
j— 














GOLD 
BRACELET 
WATCH 


FREE 


» prt will be proud to own this beautifu) 
6-jewelled, 20-year guaranteed gold- 
Hed bracelet watch, complete in an exquisite 


= your name for our free 

watch plan. O 

with this plan it won't cost you 

@cent. Don't delay—write now. 
HOME SUPPLY CO. 

131 Duane Street 

— York City 








Handsome, clear toned, large sized Violin with pegs, 
finger board, tail piece, full set strings, bow, box 
resin and self-instruction book, ALL FREE for sell- 
ing 28 pckgs. BLUINE at 10c a pkg. Write for it. 
BLUINE MFG. CO.. 130 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION | 


converts any ordinary 
cook stove intoa gas 
stove. OXO-GAS is made 
from kerosene and air 
Cheaper, cleaner and 
more efficient than coal. 
Responsibie distributors 
wanted. 


GLORIA LIGHT CO,, 115 N. MAY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
























—io# Oclebrated Symphonola Phonog 
Genuine Mahogany, Walnut, or Oak. 
Portable and cabinet models. 0c. a 
| day and up pays. Plays any record, 
Write TODAY for Big FREE 
Dept. SiM45 
4. Chicagn. lil 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
Prospective Groom: ‘‘What color is 
best for a bride?” 
Married Friend: ‘Personally, I prefer a 
white one.” 


SECOND SIGHT 

The young lady palmist at the church 
bazaar said to one of her girl clients: “I 
see by your hand that you are going to be 
married.”’ 

“Wonderful,” said the girl. 

“You are engaged to aman named 
Wilkins,” continued the amateur seer. 

“How amazing,” gasped the girl 
“surely the lines on my hand cannot reveal 
the name——”’ 

“Lines,” sniffed the palmist. “Who said 
anything about lines? You are wearing 
the ring I returned to Mr. Wilkins three 
weeks ago.—Argonaut. 


WONDERFUL 
FOR SALE—Eighty purebred English 
White Leghorn hens and two roosters. 
All laying.—Classijied Ad. 








HURRAH! 


T™ FINALLY 





WHY THE EDITOR FLED 


The boit of lightning came down be- 
tween Mrs. Carney and her sister, and 
ripped off a good deal of plaster.—From 
an account of a storm in the Hudson 
Evening Star. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


A young salesman had embezzled from 
his kind-hearted employer a considerable 
sum of money and had lost every cent of it 
on the races. He was apprehended, and 
the boss didn’t know just what to do about 
it. 

“Keep him on the job and deduct what 
he owes you from his pay,” counselled an 
adviser 

“But,” wailed the victim, “the amount 
is too large. He could never make it up 
that way. His wages are too small.” 

The other ruminated for a moment. 
Then his face cleared. 

“Well, then, raise his salary,” he sug- 
gested.—American Legion Weekly. 


ENERGY WASTED 

Lawyer (to rattled witness): ‘Did you 
or did you not on the aforementioned day, 
Tuesday, January nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six, feloniously and 
with malice aforethought, listen at the 
keyhole of the third floor rear apartment, 
then occupied as a residence by the de- 
fendant in this action on ninetieth street 
near Park avenue, and did you not also 
on the Friday following the Tuesday in 
January before referred to in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six communi- 
cate to your wife the information acquired 
and repeat the conversation overheard as 
a result of your eavesdropping on that 
occasion with the result that the gossip 
of your wife gave wide and far currency 
to the overheard conversation before 
mentioned? Did you or did you not? 
Answer yes or no.” 


Witness: “Huh?”’—Life. 
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CAdded Luxury 
in the Farm Home 


Home means.more to the farm family than it does 
to the city family. For the farm home is a house 
complete from cellar to rooftree, while that of the 
city is often but four or five rooms in a great apart- 


ment building that houses hundreds. 








Serving doubly—as a handsome davenport by day 
and as a bed by night—the Davenport Bed is giving 
a touch of luxury and city convenience to many farm 
homes throughout the country. 


Many farmers who are building new homes are de- 
pending upon the Davenport Bed to save them the 
price of an extra guest room. An investment of a 
hundred dollars or so thus saves probably a thousand 
dollars, or the cost of the added room. 


A Davenport Bed in your living room will prove an 
investment in comfort—an addition to the homelike 
atmosphere which invites your children and your 
friends to make your home a place of happy meet- 
ings and genial companionship. Its snug cushions 
and wide arms are friendly and inviting. They sug- 
gest rest and relaxation to bodies tired with the duties 
of the day. 





The good furniture store has a wide selection of 
designs, one of which will fit in ideally with the 
atmosphere of your home. 





Our brochure showing about roo styles of 
Davenport Beds will be mailed you on request 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
g16 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


‘Che DAVENPORT BED 





SERVES BY DAY AND NIGHT 


Copyright 1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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Often in cold weather clothespins freeze | 
to the clothes and are hard to remove with- 
out causing a tear. Avoid this by first| 
soaking the clothespins in strong salt 
water. 

The foundation of joyfulness is faith- 
fulness—all along the line. 

When you go to the cellar with both 
hands full of things that need to be taken 
there, it is just as easy, probably easier 
and safer, to set them“n a pan and then 
the vegetables and fruit that will be 
needed during the day can be brought on 
the return trip. One can’t bring many 
potatoes or apples in one’s hands. 

A leaking milk-pail, pan or basin is a 
waste of time, patience and money. A 
quick and most effectual way of mending 
such is with red sealing wax and a hot 
iron bar. Melt the wax over the place 
to be mended with the hot iron until it is 
smooth, as a rough mend is an annoyance 
in washing. 

The articles thus mended with sealing 
wax may be scalded with boiling water 
and are very durable. Cooking utensils 
cannot be mended in this way, as con- 
tinued heat melis the wax. 

To obtain that pretty cream color in 
curtains, lace or ribbon you should use 
Both tea and coffee in the process. First, 
make a little fresh coffee and tea, strain 
into separate bowls. Put your ribbon or 
lace into the coffee first, thea into the tea 
until you have a deeper shade than is de- 
sired and rinse to the needed shade. This 
will not fade and it looks very much like 
bought goods. 

They will be remodeling some of the 
nearby schools this autumn. Get pieces 
of the cast away blackboard and cut it 
evenly. Place this in your kitchen where 
you can have your little ones “‘show off” 
what they have learned thru the day. It 
will be a great incentive to them in ac- 
complistiment and you can in this aay 
assist the teacher so much. I have in mind 
a child who is in the sixth grade at nine 
years because of this assistance at home. 
You eaa get the chalk at school. 

When baby playfully empties the ink 
bottle ia the lap of your new white skirt, 
don't be too discouraged. Run to the kit- 
chea and wash the place in fresh butter- 
milk until the worst is out, then put a pan 
of new skimmilk on to heat. Put the dress 
in this and let come to a boil very slowly. 
Just as soon as it reaches boiling heat, 
remove from stove and wash as usual. If 
the stain is not gone repeat the process 
of boiling milk but it will come out as 
pretty as it was before. 

When you cook mashed potatoes try 
to have an extra amount and boil three 
or four eggs at dinner time. Take those 
left after the dinner meal, line several 
teacups with slices of the boiled eggs, 
press in mashed potato enough for a 
helping, say half or three-fourths of a 
c upful, smooth off and set in the ice chest 
until supper when you may serve the por- 
tions taken from the cups on ot meal 
leaves on a large Pp latte Tr. Boiled dressing 
or mayonnaise adds interest to the dish. 

Did you know that bacon, delicious tho 
it may be, can be improved by soakiag in 
fresh buttermilk for half hour before fry- 
ing? It is worth trying. 

Often the last of your purchase of cheese 
will become moldy or dry. Prevent this 
by wrapping it im cloth wet with vinegar. 
It will be perfect to the last bit of it. 

If you will mash and stir ia three ba- 
nanas to the gallon, your ice cream will be 
fine grained and delicious. The fruit im- 
parts a velvety smoothness that even 
eggs cannot give to it. 

Often one feels compelled to throw 
away lettuce and spinach because they 
are slightly wilted but if you will soak them 
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Armours 
STAR BACON 
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(7030) 

















Bringing Home 


the Most Bacon 


Here are your best hogs returned to you, 
the biggest value form—Star Quality. 


Only young pigs used, more tenderness. 
Corn-fed—more flavor and -firmness. 
Closely trimmed—freedom from surplus 


fat, no waste— more economical. 


Careful, mild Star cure— more flavor and 


digestibility. 


Rigid Government Inspection — more se- 


curity and confidence. 


And, back of it all, an unvarying excel- 


lence over 56 years. 


In Armour’s Star Ham and Star Leaf Lard 
you receive unquestioned first quality, 
purity and flavor. Star Quality never 
disappoints. Ask for it and be sure. 


ARMOUR i535 COMPANY 










Packing House Secrets 


When meat animals are marketed 
in excessive quantities, the national 
ckers act as mar sweepers. 
y pay the producer cash for 
his product and take a chance on 
mar it later at a profit. 













in waver in which a slice or two of lemon 
is squeezed it will freshen them beautifully. 

I have a pair of medium sized pliers in 
my kitchen cabinet drawer and woe to my 
husband if he carries them out of the 
house. With them I can quickly unscrew 
the top of a refractory fruit jar or olive 
bottle; pull unnecessary nails about the 
house; hold a nail in them while I drive 
it for the safety of my fingers; use them 
for a nut cracker; scale fish or skin fish 
or meat of any sort; remove hot pans 
from my oven; and many other uses which 
suggest themselves to me as the need 
arises. 

If one has left-over gems, baking pow- 
der biscuits, corn bread or aay sort of hot 
bread left coid, it can be re-heaced so 
that it cannot be told from fresh baked 
articles. Place it in a bread pan, cover 
with a wet cloth and put it in the oven, 
taking care not to have the oven hot 
enough to scorch the cloth. The bread 
will come from the oven thoroly warmed 
and not dried or crusted at all. 

Did you ever try cabbage biscuits when 
you don’t know what to cook these days? 
Shave fine about one eup of cabbage and 
fry it brown in either butter or meat 
drippings; roll out fresh bread dough as 
you do for cinnamon rolls, cut in squares 
about the size of a turn-over, or chree 
inches square, place a liberal spoonful of 
hot cooked cabbage on the square, press 
the corners over arid lap them or roll the 
dough around the cabbage and bake as 
you would any light biscuits. Serve as 
10t as can be eaten. These are delicious. 

Odd scraps of knitting wool may be 
made into a soft, attractive ball which 
makes a lovely Christmas gift for a small 
child. Cut a piece of strong cardboard in 
the shape of a doughnut. (larger, if the 
ball is to be of size). Thread a darn- 
ing needle with the wool, doubled, and 
wind over and over the pasteboard until 
the hole in the center is yy | filled, 
— a mixture.of bright colors. Cut the 
wool around the edge, leaving the paste- 
board. Then with stout twine wind around 
the center of the ball two or three times, 
and tie tightly. When the pasteboard is 
removed the wool will fluff out around 
the firmly-tied center, and a beautiful, 
soft ball will result. It may need a little 
clipping to imsure an even surface. 

If the floor of the oven heats too quickly 
when baking cookies, invert your and 
bake the cookies on the top. will 
not only bake well, but are also much 
easier to remove from the pan. 

In household hints of magazines or 


newspapers one sometimes sees the oug- 
. 4 


gestion of putting a strap of tape or 

at the bottom ‘of children’s underdrawers 
to go under the instep, thus preventing 
the drawers from pulling up and forming 
uasightly wrinkles under the stockings. 
A much better idea is to use a strip of 
elastic instead of the tape. The elastic 
relieves the strain on the underclothes 
and at the same time gives the child 
greater comfort. 

The uses of steel wool are many for the 
housewife. Keep a package of number 
one and one of 00 on your shelves, Num- 
ber one will take all kinds of stains from 
all kitchen ware and 00 will make your 
aluminum look like new. Use it for tea 
stain im cups and milk staia (or cloud) in 
glasses. Number one will also brighten 
the nickel and brass on stoves. 

Keep dinner or supper things on a tray 
in the ice chest that they may be lifted 
out quickly, for it is the warm rush of air 
that makes the ice melt so fast. 

To renew old corks, try laying a lot of 
the old castaways in boiliag water and 
allow them to cool in it. You will find 
them as good as when new. 


I used to dread having to clean the |} 


oil range until I found out the magic of a 
cloth wet with kerosene and melted 
paraffin. 
minute’s time. 


Now my range is cleaned in a|f 
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PROTECTION 


In stormy weather your family is protected by rubber 
clothes and boots to prevent colds and other illness. 
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In good weather or bad, the enamel of your teeth (the 
protective outer covering) needs to be cared for against 
the constant attack of decay. Mothers and school 
teachers should see that children’s teeth are brushed 


at least twice a day with safe dental cream, to remove 


food particles in which harmful decay germs breed. 


Colgate’s Ribbon: Dental Cream contains no grit, no 


dentifrice. 
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Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way and 
sells at the right price — 25c Large Tube 





is a beneficial Preparation that will restore (not 
dye) the original dark color of your hair, in a 


way, used in i of your home 
} and the change odes autads near thanle t 


d in the 
is 
on't know you are using anything. Guaranteed. ; 
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harmful drugs or chemicals. Children use Colgate’s 
regularly and willingly because of its delicious flavor. 
It is recommended by more Dentists than any other 
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BLUINE 
Concord 


298 Mill St. 





MPG. CO. 


Jct. Mass. 









° jence necessary 40 weave 
pets, 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 


LOO 


utiful 


rucs, Car 


MS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVINGaTHOME. 






. etc., on 





Waste material. Home weaving is 


fascinating and highly 


ofitable. 


‘eavers are rushed with orders. 





operated loom » 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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Let the Fuller Man be 
Your Santa Claus— 


let him help you select the presents you will make to 
members of your family, relatives and friends. Let him 
show you such brushes for personal and household uses 
as have found greatest favor every where. In both beauty 
and utility, they fill to the limit the idea behind the 
giving of a Christmas remembrance. 




































There are Fuller Brushes for almost every conceivable 
purpose,—for mother or sister there’s the beautiful hair 
brush, or manicure brush. For father or brother there's 
the country shower, flesh, shampoo, shoe, and other 
brushes. Then there are the household brushes, such as 
bath-room, bowl, wall and drapery brushes; bottle, 
scrubbing, scouring, drain, pipe, vegetable and pastry 
brushes; dusters, mops, brooms and crumb tray sets. 
For the barn and dairy there are the separator, pail and 
milk can brushes: fiber brooms for stable and garage 
floors, cement walks and piazza steps. We might 
enumerate scores of other brushes, and the hundreds of 
uses to which they are put by the millions of homes 
where Fuller Brushes are in daily use. 


The Fuller Man comes 
right to your home— 


ind gladly demonstrates any brushes that you may be 
interested in seeing. It is like buying from a mail-order 





house, except that the Fuller man lets you see and .. , 
handle exactly what you are getting. Thus you are — 
saved a lot of time and possible disappointment. Be- 


sides, right in your own home is where you can decide 
best just what you would like to give the me mbers of 


your family for Christmas. This is why Fuller Brushes * 
ire sold only in this home-demonstrating way. And f 
a vou pay no money until the brushes are delivered to you 


by this same Fuller Man. 


If you don’t know the Fuller Man in your county, 


— rite direct to The Fuller Brush Co., 1072 Windsor 

, Ave., Hartford, Conn., and the nearest Fuller Man 

. tet will come to see you. And ask us to send you the 
“ '~ book ‘‘Handy Brushes on the Farm. It's free,— 


just send a postal, 





FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES-HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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HOW I MADE OVER MY BEDROOM 


Prize Winning Letters in the Room Decoration Contest 





HOOSING the five 
€; best from a huge 
basketful of let- 
ters, every one of which 
well deserves printing, is 
a serious task. The re- 


in ma 


These are the winners of the prizes offered to the girl under 

a should write the best account of her own experience 
ing over her room. Three of the letters are given here, chair and desk. M 

and others will appear from time to time. ‘ pe 


medium green when fin- 
ished. I used the rest of 
the green paint to dec- 
orate the bed, dresser, 


wristwatch money came 


plies to the contest an- First Prize—Miss Helene Carpentier, Michigan......... $10.00 in very handy when I 
nounced last February Second Prize—Miss Dorothie Rolfs, lowa............... 7.50 decided that I wanted 
on the subject, “How I Third Prize—Miss Rachel E. Miller. Illinois............ 5.00 some linoleum for floor 
Made Over My Bed- Fourth Prize—Miss Mildred Perkins, Kansas........... 2.50 covering. Ithadacream- 
room,” have shown us Fifth Prize—Miss Margaret Carlson, Michigan.......... 2.00 ish background with a 


many, many things, and 
have strengthened our 





small green and reddish 
pattern. Then I bought 








firm belief that farm girls 

want to have and can 

have just as attractive, tasteful rooms as their friends in town 
call their own. 

Good taste and ingenuity are outstanding characteristics of 
the letters*from our young housekeepers. It is evident that 
fathers and mothers, yes, and even brothers, are anxious to 
help instead of hinder these ambitious and beauty-loving girls. 
Sometimes this help takes the form of the wielding of hammer 
and saw on a rainy afternoon; sometimes father makes a contract 
with daughter to pay spot cash for value received; sometimes 
mother donates a share of the garden wherein her industrious 
daughtersmay raise cucumbers or flowers to sell, or she pays for 
help in strawberry picking, or she helps with daughter’s private 
project of chicken or turkey 
raising. 

This fact we, the judges 
wish to emphasize; tho small 
prizes are awarded to the 
winners, we consider that 
those who win no prizes have 
gained just as much from the 
work, and are just as deserv- 
ing of praise. It is the nature 
of a contest that only a very 
few may win prizes, but the 
joy of the effort, and in this 
case, the pleasure and satis- 
faction of owning a beautiful 
room are the best rewards 
that any contestant may win. 

Here is the story told b 
Helen Carpentier of Michi- 
gan, who is to be congratu- 
lated upon the possession of 
her large, lovely family: 

“Until this spring I had 
always shared a room with 
one of my sisters (which ever 
one happened to be unmar- 
ried or staying at home), and 
had never possessed a room 
of my own. Finally they 
were all married and Mother 
said I could have my own 
room and fix it as I liked. 
Perhaps my being baby of a 
family of eleven made all of 
them help me. 

“T had the choice of four 
bedrooms and the one I took 
had a window facing the east 
and a smaller window on the 
south side. The woodwork 
was white and the wallpaper 
had a creamish background with pink rosebuds and 
leaves on it, both of which were tiny. On the floor was 
9x12-foot rug. The woodwork was im quite good condition, 
so it didn’t require much pamt. I had twenty-three dollars 
saved up for a wrist-watch and I decided to use it for 
decorating my room. 

“With my Dad's help I removed the furniture and rug and 
began to ‘rejuvenate’ the woodwork and window seat; the latter 
he made where the bay window was and it had a bookease under 
it. I am paying for it by keeping the carpenter's Sunday suit 
cleaned and pressed for an indefinite time. 

“The wallpaper I left as it was because it fitted in exactly 
with my color-scheme. Dad also took the mirror from the old 
sideboard and put it lengthways into my door, so I could see 
all of my tallness at once. All the furniture that really belonged 
to me was a desk and a three-quarter bed, both of them being 
wooden and oak finished. Mother gave me an oak dresser and 
chair and straightway I ruthlessly scraped the finish from al! four 
of the above-mentioned articles and painted them, first with 
flat ivory paint, then with ivory enamel. 

“Next I proceeded to paint the woodwork, which, being in 
good condition, needed but very little going over. It was 


4: 


_ —_ of cheesecloth 
an ved it rose col 
for the curtains, which I made with a piece en i the top. "The 
window seat was painted like the woodwork and I bought some 
plain colored rose, blue and orange silkolene and made round 
puffy cushions for it. My grandmother wove for me two small 
rugs of various colors in which green and rose predominated. 
“A framed picture of ‘The Angelus,’ given me by my cousin 
and a likewise framed good-night verse from my best girl chum, 
were my wall decorations. y < 
“L already had books enough to fill the bookcase so everything 
was finished except bedclothes and a dresser-scarf. other 
furnished my bed just as any ordinary one and. I bought 
a.yard of green linen to match the woodwork and 
furniture trimming, and just 
hemstitehed the ends and 








The “‘sleeping corner’’ of one girl’s room, 
with rose colored bands on counterpane and curtains “My room had always 


blind-hemmed the sides. My 
uncle, who is a teacher of 
manual training, carved me 
the dearest pair of candle- 
sticks and painted them n 
to match the other things 
and, hearing about the cur- 
tains, bought rose-colored 
candles to go in them. Of 
course I had to have a house- 
warming, or rather a ‘room- 
warming,’ and maybe you 
think I wasn’t proud of my 
new room and wasn’t I grate- 
ful for a large, lovely family! 
“The cost wasn’t much, .as 
you will see, and the best part 
of it was that the ‘family’ got 
me the dearest wristwatch 
for my birthday anyway. 
Itemized Cost 
1 Quart ivory flat paint....3 .63 











1 Quart ivory enamel...... .73 
1 Quart green enamel... .73 
1 Quart green flat paint... .63 
10 Yds. cheesecloth at 9c... .90 
1 Package dye i Zotibe 15 
6 yards silkolene at 25c.... 1.50 
324 Yds. linoleum at $4. 14.67 
1 Yard linen........ 80 

Total. . $20.74 


Dorothie Rolfs, of Iowa, 
must indeed have a very 
pretty room, and one that 
any girl should be proud to 
own. Her gray and yellow 
5 ; room receives the second 
It is a colorful spot, award: 
been a dull, uninteresting 
one furnished with half-worn 
furniture from the other rooms of the house. I have always 
loved pretty things and had always planned ways, of making 

home more beautiful, but somehow my plans had never 
taken effect, but after carefilly weighing my plans, I set to 
work earnestly. 

“My room is medium sized and has triple windows to the east. 
}t also has a large closet. I chose yellow and gray for my color 
scheme. I tinted the walls and ceiling French gray with a three- 
inch band of yellow painted twelve inches down from the ceiling. 
= woodwork was white enameled. I used gray paint on the 

oor. 

“I disearded my old bed and rescued from the attic an unused 
cot-bed. It was in good condition except that the white enamel 
was cracked and broken. I removed the enamel with paint- 
remover and then repainted it with gray paint, and made a 
cover of printed yellow cretonne. This cover was made long 
enough to be tucked in at both top and bottom, with a 
flounce on the sides coming to the floor. I slipped the pillow 
into a cretonne cover and with the help of another round 
cushion converted the plain cot into an attractive day-bed. 

“IT removed the mirror from a heavy, plain dresser, dis- 
carded the standard and painted both dresser and murror 
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frame gray. I cut pieces of the yellow 
eretonne to fit the drawers and glued 
them on the front. I hung the mirror by 
cords over the dresser and placed a cre- 
tonne scarf on the top. The only orna- 
ment on my dresser is a black and yellow 
candle in a class holder. 

“T made a desk by sawing the lower 
compartment from an old-fashioned wash- 
stand, discarding the towel rack and 
painting the desk gray. I glued cretonne 
on the inside of the bottom part to cover 
the unfinished wood, and also glued a 
piece on the drawer. I purchased a 
yellow blotter for fifteen cents, and cov- 
ered cardboard boxes with cretonne, for 
pens and stationery. I painted a straight 
chair gray with yellow bands for my desk. 

“T dyed rags and made a large braided 
rug in yellow and black for the floor. At 
the windows I used white net curtains with 
plain cretonne overdrapes. I painted a 
small table gray and used it as a bedside 
table having on it a cut-glass water-bottle 
and tumbler which was a Christmas gift. 
I padded and re-upholstered with cretonne 
an old arm-chair. I placed the furniture 
in the most convenient and appropriate 


places. 

“T painted the closet like my bedroom 
and furnished it with laundry bag, shoe 
pockets, umbrella pocket, hat boxes and 
covered dress hangers of yellow cretonne. 
My room is light, cheerful, convenient and 
beautiful. I love to there to study, 
write, sew or read. The change was not 
very expensive and by disposing of my old 
furniture to a second-hand man I paid for 
all necessary material.”’ 

The Third Prize Room 

Gray and green were chosen for the 
color scheme of Rachel Miller’s room, in 
her farm home in Illinois. This receives 
third place. 

“We recently decorated the bedroom 
occupied by my sister and myself, and I 
ean think of no instance in which a little 
maint, a little dye, and a great deal of 

rd work, have made so complete a trans- 
formation. The ‘before’ and ‘after’ ap- 
pearance of our room certainly show a 
great contrast. 

“The room is large and airy, having 
three big windows and a very high ceiling. 
It is located on the northeast corner of the 
house. The room, itself, gave us a most 
promising foundation, but the furniture 
was old-fashioned and ill-assorted. It 
contained an old-fashioned bed, dresser, 
wash-stand, table, stool and two chairs. 
The curtains were badly faded, and the 
carpet on the floor was old and worn. The 
walls were green, in a shade which seemed 
to harmonize with nothing in the room. 
Altogether it presented a most dreary and 
discouraging appearance. 

“The first thing which we did was to 
take the furniture out into the yard, and 
remove the varnish. This was accom- 
plished by washing each piece in a strong 
solution of lye. When the furniture be- 
came thoroly dry after this lye bath, it 
was taken back to the bedroom, from 
which everything had been removed, and 
papers spread on the floor, There the 
pieces received three coats of soft gray 
flat paint. ‘The bed, dresser and wash- 
stand were decorated with touches.of dull 
green paint. The old-fashioned top had 
been removed from the wash-stand, trans- 
forming it into a modern dressing-table. 

“Since the furniture was to be gray and 
green, we tried to use these colors as much 
as possible in the other decorations. Five 
rag rugs, in green and gray combinations, 
are used to cover the floor, which is painted 
gray. These rugs are made of old cloth, 
dyed the desired shade, and woven by a 
neighbor. The walls were not repainted, 
as their color harmonized with the rest of 





the room now. 

“The curtains were dyed gray, and | 
brightened by gay flowered lambrequins. | 
A faded piece of linen, when dyed green. | 
made up beautifully into cushions for the | 


stool and chairs. -The drapes, which hung 
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If you have failed to take an inventory of 
the property on your farm and have a 
serious fire you will probably forget to 
make claim for many items that have been 
destroyed. 
Send today for the Hartford free inven- 
tory book, “My Property”. It will help you 
make the proper record on which to base 
a sound insurance policy and will prevent 
you from forgetting valuable articles 
should you ever make a claim for a loss. 











HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
I own (manage) a 


Please send me a free copy of your 
inventory book—“MY PROPERTY™, 


ame. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Mail this Coupon 
for the booklet. It is 


acre farm. 





Address 
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in the door to the closet, were also dyed 
green, and a lambrequin similar to those 
on the windows hung over them. Gray 
scarfs, trimmed with the flowered cre- 
tonne, were made for the dresser and 
dressing table. 

The one contrasting note in the 1 room is 

a large cedar-chest, which is placed at the 
foot of the bed. This provides variety 
rom the gray and green, yet blends nicely 
vith them. A dainty colonial lamp gives 
, charming touch to the room and makes a 
soft, restful light. Other personal things, 
such as our pictures, our ivory, and our 
books, complete the room, and give it that 
‘lived-in’ appearance. 

“The results obtained in the redecorat- 
ing of our room were certainly astonishing, 
when one considers the low price of the 
materials used. The expenses were: Dye, 
30 cents; cretonne, 70 cents; lye, 30 cents; 
weaving of rugs, $4.50; and paint, $3. 10, 
making a total of $8.90. 

From a shabby, old-fashioned bedroom, 
this now is the ‘best room’ and ‘guestroom’ 
of the house. Perhaps ‘rest-room’ is also 
a fitting title for it, for the soft blends of 
green are certainly conducive to rest. 


STORING HONEY 

Unless honey is wanted for immediate 
use, the comb should not be taken from 
the hive until all the cells are filled with 
honey and sealed. 

Honey deteriorates rapidly if it is sub- 
jected to sudden changes of temperature. 

\ large-mouthed glass jar.makes the most 
attractive container for honey stored in the 
comb, but the honey will keep just as 

ell in bright_new tin syrup cans or lard 
pails. The one- or two-quart size is best. 
Select the ones with friction tops. 

When storing comb honey, cut the nicest 
pieces out with a sharp knife and place in 
the container as closely as is possible with- 
out crowding or crushing. When no more 
comb can be put in squeeze the honey out 
of the inferior pieces over the comb in the 
can uatil the honey is only a quarter of an 
inch from the top.. The honey is so thick 
and runs so slowly that some time will be 
taken in getting all the spaces filled. When 
the can is full pour over melted beeswax or 
paraffin and when the wax is firm put on 
the cover. 

If liquid honey is preferred, all the honey 
may be squeezed from the comb. This 
may be strained and poured into caas or 
squeezed directly into thecansand allowed 
to stand until next day. Then all the 
little seales from the comb will be on top 
and may be skimmed off. Put the wax 
and cover on this just as directed for the 
honey in the comb. 

Honey should be stored in a dry, moder- 
ately warm place where the temperature 
will not change suddenly. If the strained 
honey candies, place the can containing 
the honey in water, heated to a tempera- 
ture of not over 150 degrees F. and allow 
it to remain at that temperature until the 
honey is all liquid. 

The balls of comb left after squeezing 
om the honey may be made into beeswax 
by placing the balls in a pan and pouring 
hot water over them. Keep the water hot 
until the wax melts and comes to the top. 
When cold, the wax may be lifted off in a 
solid cake les aving the water in the pan. 
\ nicer, lighter-colored wax may be had 

y melting this cake in hot water again. 

Mice are very fond of beeswax and it 
should never be left where they can get it. 
—Mrs. J. G. 








If a bug gets into Johnny’s ear it may 
not be necessary to telephone frantically 
for the doctor. Light a lamp and hold the 
light near the infested ear. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred the bug will come 
—* of its own accord, attracted by the 
ight 
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with the Gulbransen 


Picture a beautiful Gulbransen in your home, and you 
playing it! 

Picture yourself playing, through the pedals, with the 
“touch” of a musician! 

Picture the keys being pressed down, as in hand playing! 

Pressed down, not knocked down. There's one of the secrets 
of Gulbransen superiority. It removes all suggestion of the 
mechanical and gives you real, intimate, personally-produced 
music, full of genuine expression. 

Because the Gulbransen ‘s a Registering Piano, registering | 
your exact touch and expression — because it is different from 
any player-piano you have ever known — because it is so 
remarkably easy to pedal — your first delight will develop into 
continued, year-after-year interest. 

You'll be a Gulbransen “fan""— you'll be enthusiastic, en- 
tertaining, and — mark this statement, proved 
by the experience of thousands of folks who 
have Gulbransens— you and your family will 
get more pleasure out of your Gulbransen than 








anything you now possess. 
To bley es correctly: four ndid Instruction 

lls furnished extra cost 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 

COMPANY, Chicago 

Canadian ——. 

Mutual Sales Service, 
79 Wellington St. W., Toronto ae vy ; 
©0nG-0 C “Easy to Play” 





A Heaping Measure of Pleasure— 


Dealers! 
The Gulbransen offers 
a remarkable oppor- 
tunity in a clean-cut, 
Nationally-Advertised, 
Nationally- Priced line, 
Write for pacticulars, 

















CGULBI RANSEN 


The ‘Registering Piano 





* Regier Your Touch + > Registers Your Time - Registers Your Expression + Registers Your Indtviduay 








What's i Wrong With This 


what is wrong 


| | az Any groasmaker shuu d huve known how to design a gow 
ou know ? 
a Your Gowns Criticised? 





Are you sure that your 
one! \WEere. or you g». 
women. Are you sure they sre not sot being tha riticised” Are y 
your being r |. socially, 
gowns? 


You Can Design 


De you know thet in 10 fascinating weeks, you can learn 
Gown Dxsigning and Making without leaving your own 
hame? Do yon know thatover 16,000 girls and women, 

» 14 or over, bave learned, through this system to make 
dresses, gowns, coats, etc.? Previous sewing knowledge 
fs not necessary. 

Mail coup 1 teday sure. You might forget if you put 
ft off, and every tame you buy a Lew gown, you would 
then pooeet 














© didn't know thather new gown would ettract such attent'on. 
m that would 


quneures epee ee 


Gown? 
INSHITUTE 


Send me, Bag 

your aeetre- 

peuay oa Rp Ee: 2p and free 

a lessons in the 

Home Study System 
ere cheeked. 


Making. 
.+ Millinery. 


Address, ..sseeee08 
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REM NANTS. 


Beantiful assortment of erges, 
Tylestines and Ya. 
Rolonaie paces. ! eat 
eanant Beiclent Make Saft or Dress. 
MONEY wAon iF MOT BATIGFIED,. 


area ie ea miLLS Setar Fok _ KARSAS: SH pst 


You should read our advertisements before 
buying your farm merchandise. 
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A REAL AMERICAN THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Old Favorite Dishes Are Best 


By N. BETH BAILEY 





OTHING 
new about 


the menu in 
the box on this ' Roast Fowl 
page! No, not a 


thing. Why should 
we carry this mod- 
ern quest for some- 
thing new into the 
menu of America’s 
national feast day? 


Cranberry Jelly 


On Thanksgiving I Grapefruit 
want to have the 
foods that were 
served on that day French 
by my mother and 
her mother, and so Apple Pie 
on away back to 
eo ators Of & 
the originators of a ‘a 


Thanksgiving 
menu. On this day 
we should preserve 
the old national 
dishes and family 


Nuts 








traditions. 
The Pilgrim 
fathers shot wild 


turkeys in the forest, they gathered fruits and vegetables from 
the harvest and the Pilgrim mothers prepared these foods with 
a skill of cooking for which American women are justly famous. 

Just as the Pilgrims on that first “Thanksday” had wild 
turkey, so in most homes turkey or fowl of some kind is the 
main dish around which we build. Benjamin Franklin insisted 
that the turkey ‘which is certainly a finer bird than the eagle, 
less vicious and infinitely more useful’’ should have been chosen 
as the national emblem. Surely nothing could inspire national 
pride more truly than the sight of a steaming, golden brown 
turkey, well trussed and goodly stuffed. 

As to stuffing, every family has a special kind peculiar to 
its line of cooks. There is the dressing made of oysters, or 
apples, or chestnuts, besides the usual bread mixtures flavored 
with sage or other seasonings. One woman said that her turkey 
never tasted like her grandmother's until she found that a bit 
of marjoram and thyme was used in the bread stuffing. So 
turkey, goose or chicken comes to the Thanksgiving table 
seasoned according to family tradition. 

As for vegetables: altho we speak of the “Irish” potato, 
everyone knows that the potato is a native of this country. 
Few Thanksgiving dinners are considered complete without 
mashed potatoes and giblet gravy. If you care for a second 
vegetable be careful to choose one that is not too starchy. 
Peas, string beans, tomatoes or spinach are possible. There is 
starch in the potatoes, dressing, gravy, rolls, and in the pie 
dough. Even on a feast day our stomachs will rebel at an over 
supply of starch and fat. For this reason many women omit 
the second vegetable and serve a light salad. Oranges and grape- 
fruit are suitable fruits, and for vegetables, lettuce, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, string beans and celery are acceptable. Avoid meat 
and fish salads and rich salad dressings. A large amount of fat 
retards the digestion in the stomach and this allows fermenta- 
tion to take place, resulting in the so-called “heart-burn” and 
other distress from the gas formed. 

Stuffing and Trimmings 

To many families escalloped oysters are a necessary part of 
the meal. Gastronomically oysters would be better served at 
the first part of the meal as a cocktail with a piquant sauce of 
horseradish, Worcestershire and chili sauce. Oyster soup is far 
too filling when so many good things are to follow. 

No Thanksgiving is quite complete without cranberries. 
They may appear on the table as an ice, as strained jelly, or 
cooked into an old-fashioned sauce with skins and everything 
included. Cranberries are not exclusively American since they 
also grow in Europe, but thru cultivation the American cran- 
berry has developed a much finer flavor than the European. 
So we must have plenty of cranberries for Thanksgiving dinner. 

As to dessert, pie is as thoroly American a dish as turkey and 
cranberries. Tho as far back as 1590 Greene in his Arcadia 
wrote, “thy breath is like the steam of apple pie,” it is not 
likely that those apple pies were the same as our apple pies. 
English tarts and French pastry may resemble but never excel 
the savoriness of a real American apple pie. For one reason, 
our apples have a much better flavor than apples of other 
countries. Could any dish vary more in seasoning than apple 
pie? It may be seasoned with nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, or 


vanilla. The crust is, of course, flaky and tender; and speaking 
of crusts, could any English coat of arms be more character- 
istic than the design on the crust of the family pie? Be it fern, 
or initials, or spray, the design passes down from mother to 
daughter with precision, a culinary heritage to be recognized. 


Dressing 


Giblet Gravy 


Hot Rolls 










* a teaspoonful of mustard, one —- 
u 


Pumpkin, next to 
apple pie, is the 
most characteristic 
of American pi 
Here again the pic 
may be fat or thin, 
dark or light, a 
custard or puree, 


Mashed Potatoes 


Curled Celery 


and may be pos- 
oo o _ or 
ttle spice. me 
on Shredded Lettuce kind of pumpkin 
~ _— ly a part 
: of the Thanksgiving 
Dressing dinner. 


A famous French 
epicure is quoted as 
saying: ‘Dessert 
without cheese is 


Pumpkin Pie 


Coffee like a pretty woma: 
wanting one eye. 
Candies In America this has 








been corrupted to 
the colloquial say- 
ing: “Apple pie 
without cheese is 
like a kiss without 
Let us, therefore, serve some sort of tasty cheese 





a squeeze.” 
with the pie. 
One family serves a dessert of Norw 


ian origin made from 
clabbered milk. This is their annual Thanksgiving dessert. 
Some families may like a frozen dessert but few will give up 
the claim of one or two kinds of pie. 

When the main part of the meal is over and everyone has 
reached a delightful state of uncomfortableness, nuts, candy, 
and fruits are passed. Just when to begin serving coffee is a 
matter for the family to decide. Most families begin with the 
main course and keep the cups filled to the last. Few families 
will eat their dinner without coffee. America is the greatest 
coffee drinking nation in the world. 

In this way, the Thanksgiving dinner retains a national and 
a family spirit, yet in maintaining this spirit the fundamental 
laws of meal planning are not violated. There is something 
tart and crisp served with the meat course. No food is repeated 
twice in this menu. There is a balance between the soft and 
the solid foods. There is the crispness of the lettuce and crackers 
to give variety of texture. There is not an over supply of fat 
or starch. There is sweet for dessert with coffee pe p Sow to 
help excite the flow of the digestive juices. And as to color, the 
foods in this menu recall the harvest colors of red and yellow. 
The colors are gay yet not clashing if unified by a center piece 
of a basket of fruit or of flowers and leaves in reds and yellows. 

This then, is a typically American Thanksgiving dinner, and 
here are some recipes to help in preparing it. 

Grapefruit Salad 

Grapefruit is easily peeled and sectioned in this way: Drop 
the grapefruit into a pan of boiling water, and let the water 
come to a boil. Turn so that all the skin is thoroly heated. 
Unless it is very heavy skinned, this amount of cooking will 
loosen the white from the flesh. If need be, let the grapefruit 
remain in the boiling water two or three minutes but do not 
allow the flesh to become cooked. 

Next plunge the grapefruit into cold water. With a paring 
knife, scrape all the white rind from the flesh. If it has been 
thoroly heated, every particle of bitter white and membrane 
is easily peeled off. To section, with a sharp paring knife cut 
down on one side of a membrane partition, turn the blade of 
the knife and scrape out the whole section. 

To shred lettuce, use the less perfect outer leaves of head 
lettuce or use leaf lettuce. Wash and dry the leaves, roll two or 
three leaves into a roll and with scissors cut off slices about 
a quarter of an inch thick. Shredded lettuce wilts rather quickly, 
consequently it should not be prepared too early. 

: — the fruit and lettuce with a fruit dressing, made as 
ollows: 

Drain off the grapefruit juice from the sections, and to 
half a cupful of this juice add half a teaspoonful of salt, half 

nfl of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of paprika, one teaspoonful of vinegar, one cupful 
of salad oil. Beat thoroly with a double action egg beater until 
thickened and well blended. Pour over the grapefruit sections 
just before serving. 

Hot Water Pie Crust 

Hot water pie crust sounds like a heresy but it is a tender, 
flaky crust that is “fool proof” to make. That is, it is always 
good, it can be made in hot weather as well as cold, and a be- 
ginner is as successful as an old timer. 

Heat the mixing bowl. Add one scant cupful of fat and pour 
on half a cupful of boiling water. (Continued on page 130. 
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‘Oh. It's Niceto 
Get upinthe 
Morning 


When you get a whiff of those good old 
fashioned griddle cakes. They start the day just 
right—if properly baked. 


And that’s one place that baking powder 
is put to a real test—in griddle cakes. When 
they are flat and soggy—when they fail to raise 
—blame the leavener and try 











The Economy BAKING POWDER 


When you put the turner under the 
first cake you'll be surprised how light it is— 
how evenly raised, how perfectly baked. 


Everything in which you use Calumet 
turns out the same way—there are no losses— 
no failures. 


Expert chemists closely guard the purity 
of Calumet during every stage of its making. 
Skilled Chefs make frequent baking tests of it 
right in the big factories before it is packed. 
That’s why its baking qualities are so absolutely 
___ uniform. The can you buy today contains the 
same perfect quality as the first did over thirty 
Fe years ago. 
EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 


U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
‘ 












Sales 2'/, times as much as that of any other brand 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST BAKING POWDER 








ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LIPTLE PINK @ WHITE BOXES 








time’”—that is the de- 
Sire of every woman. 
And Armand Cold Cream 
Powder was created to help 
you accomplish just that! 
This wonderful powder, 
the first ever made with a 
base of cold cream, stays on 
marvelously well. It blends 
naturally into the skin, giv- 
ing it a glowing, velvety ap- 
pearance. When well rubbed 
in, it cannot flake or cake. 
Armand Cold Cream 
Powder is pure. Jt contains 
no white lead, chalk, rice 
nor other injurious ingre- 
dients. Try it to-day— it 
will delight you—$1 every- 
where. 


Or send 25c for the Armand 
Week-end Package, contain- 


6 T* look one’s best all the 











ing cold cream powder, 
three other powders, rouge, 
cold cream, vanishing 
cream, talcum, soap, and the 
“Creed of Beauty.” Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 





| BY-% 03 34 Ho 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 
: @s. been used with 
success for more than #0_yeats. 
RESTORES COLOR A 
BEAUTY TO GRA 
AND FADED HAIR 
60+ & 4122 at all dru dists 
MIsSCcOx CHEMICAL RKS - 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
as.aciess “° 

















Learn in Spare Time atHome 


Earn $30-35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
tratn Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
uy our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 y ears, 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and ander 5 
ears write for i rat 


Become ladepende ut 
Dept. 96-11 - 421 Seuth Ashland Bouleverd - Chicago 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Stir until the fat is melted. Sift together 
three cupfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and half a teaspoonful of —- 
powder, Stir into the liquid. When 
dough is ready to use, or it may be 
— in oiled paper and kept in the 
x. This recipe makes four crusts. 
There is no trick to this Any pie 
crust should be baked same day it is 
to be used, as it becomes less crisp on 


standing. 

Pumpkin Pie 
2 cupfuls of pumpkhi 1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 teaspoonful of _- 4, teaspoonful of soda 
4 teaspoonful of cloves 4 eggs 
i teaspoonful of ginger 1 pint of milk 
1 cupful of sugar 44 cupful of New Orleans 


m™m 

Sift the dry ingredients. Beat the eggs. 
Pour the scalded milk over the eggs, add 
the molasses and mix well. Combine wet 
and dry ingredients and beat. Pour into 
two pie pans lined with pie dough and 
bake forty-five minutes in a slow oven. 

To Keep Mashed Potatoes Hot 

Tt is not necessary to wait until the 
last minute to mash the potatoes. This 
| is a hot, strenuous job and should be done 
| fifteen or twenty minutes before dinner 
is seryed. 

Of course the tatoes have been 
cooked tender in iling salted water. 
Drain off the water as soon as the potatoes 
are cooked and shake the kettle over the 
fire with the lid off so that the potatoes 
will be dry and mealy. Mash well, season 
with butter and salt, add hot milk and 
beat vigorously with a wire whip until 
the potatoes are fluffy. Set the pan of 
mashed potatoes in a pan of boiling 
water, keep the lid off the potatoes and 
keep the water around the potatoes at 
|the boiling point. Potatoes made and 
| kept in this way are fluffy and light and 
| may be kept half an hour or more without 
| spoiling the flavor. 

Salted Filberts 

| Filberts or hazel nuts are usually 
| cheaper than any other nuts. The thick 
brown skin should be removed before 
salting, yet this is a tedious task if they 
are dropped into boiling water as almonds 
are blanched. An easier method is as 
follows: Pick over the filberts and rub 
between towels to remove all the loose 
brown skin. Put one cupful of salad oil 
into an iron kettle or frying pan, heat 


the 
wra 
ice 





but do not let the fat smoke. Add one 
cupful of filberts and fry until well 
browned but not burned. Remember 


that the nuts continue to brown after 
they are removed from the fat. Rub 
briskly between cloths until all the brown 
skins are loosened, roll out the nuts and 
blow off any clinging skins. Sprinkle 
with salt. When cold, keep in a closed jar 
until ready to use. 


COOKING FOR TWO 


In our childhood home were nine chil- 
dren, two parents, and sundry floating 
relatives. Supplies were ordered on a 
wholesale seale, and fifteen loaves of 
bread was a minimum for a baking. 

When we girls began to cook for two, 
you can fancy the leftovers! It took 
to reduce all our recipes. But there is one 
thing, however, that we still make in large 
quantity, and that is cooked salad dress- 
ing. The proportions given below are high- 
ly satisfactory. This makes a quart, 
which is a foundation to be diluted as 
needed with cream, oil, or lemon juice, to 
suit the purpose and the taste. Good 
yy butter beaten ip gives a nutty 

vor. 

Mix and sift five teaspoonfuls of dry 
mustard, three teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of black pepper, one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar, ‘t 
fourths cupful of flour. Add to this one 
cupful of vinegar and one and one-half 
cupfuls of water, and stir until smooth. 

Beat the yolks of a dozen eggs(more or 
less) in one cupful of water for a long time. 
Add this to first mixture as it cooks 
in a double boiler.—A. R. P. 














Mellin’s 
Food 


Babies 


i es : od 
Ruth Betty Peak, Chicago, Ill. 








Let us send you our book, “The 
Care and me of Infants,” 
and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co. 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Vaseline 
CAMPHOR ICE 


For chapped hands 
and skin, cold sores 
and cracked lips. 
Refuse substitutes. 


a 





CHESEBROUGH MFG. Co. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 

















THE CARE OF THE PIANO 

The most costly article in the averagé 
dwelling-house is the piano, and without 
doubt it suffers most from unintentional 
ill-treatment. Its chief enemies, in the 
order of their harmfulness, are four: 
dampness, extreme heat, moths, and lack 
of tuning. 

The first results not only in rusting of 
the metal parts, but it swells the felt 
bushings of the closely adjusted wooden 
joints and flanges that comprise the 
“action’’, causing them to stick and bind. 
This trouble is especially noticeable in 
the keys, which stay down instead of 
springing back into ition after being 
struck in playing. his condition, after 
it reaches a certain degree, is very hard 
to remedy. 

Too much heat, on the contrary, 
shrinks the wooden mechanism and the 
felts, thereby loosening numberless screws 
and pins that pass thru them, and making 
their movement so inaccurate and wobbly 
that it speedily wears out the parts with 
which they are in contact. Furthermore 
the player is constantly annoyed by rat- 
tling and jarring sounds. 

To peels these two sets of difficulties 
keep the instrument in a room that is 
dry and warm, but not close to a stove 
or radiator. A place that is hot half the 
time and cold the other half will not do. 
A comfortable living temperature is best. 
But in summer, beware of the shady 
parlor or front room for the piano. If its 
atmosphere is not dried daily by direct 
sunlight or by artificial warmth, dampness 
is pretty sure to get in its work. It is 
probable that more pianos are injured 
by moisture in summer than in winter. 

Many housewives are even more worried 
by the dulling and checking of tMe out- 
side of the case than by the more serious 
troubles of the interior of the instrument. 
The finish of a piano is exceedingly 
sensitive. Sometimes exposure to a single 
cold night will damage it nctentibe. 
The precautions outlined above will help 
to protect the exterior as well as the 
inner parts. Do not allow brilliant sun- 
light or cold drafts of air to strike the 
instrument. If you use any polish, use 
it sparingly and wipe it off clean and 
dry with cheese-cloth, otherwise the 
sticky surface will retain dust, and its 
—— will be worse than before.— 


IN CASE OF SICKNESS 

Generally speaking, it is the part of 
wisdom to wear out a garment and dispose 
of it rather than allow it to cumber closet 
or bureau drawer. 

An exception to this rule seems to be the 
case of sheets, pillow cases and night 
garments. ~ Nearly every farm house 
affords sufficient storage room so that a 
generous quantity of not quite wornout 
sheets, pillow slips and night gowns may 
be laid away for émergencies. 

So often in sickness such garments must 
be washed daily. During stormy seasons 
we cannot always depend upon getting 
the clothes dry each day and so several 
days’ supplies must be constantly on hand. 
Soft old garments wash easily and are 
pleasant to the touch. Clothes used dur- 
ing sickness often become stained and 
discolored so that by using old garments 
tLe better ones are protected from this 
hard treatment. 

When a patient is very ill the easiest 
way to put on or remove their garments is 
by opening them down the back. Tear the 
old night gown down the center of the 
back, run in a narrow hem or leave the 
edges raw as desired, and sew on two or 
more soft strings by which to tie the gar- 
ment in place. Such robes will be found a 
great comfort both to the patient and to 
th® nurse. 

If we luckily escape sickness in our own 
home there will usually be someone in the 
neighborhood to whom our supply of old 
linen will be weleome.—A. M. A, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Wherever you go now you see 
glistening teeth. They are teeth you 
envy, maybe. Then make this test 
we offer. Learn how people get them. 

Millions are brushing teeth in a 
new way now. They are combating 
film. You will be amazed when you 
see what that new method means, 


Why teeth grow dim 

You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Much of it resists the tooth brush, 
clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors. Then it 
forms dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people who brush teeth 
in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 

Now a better way 
Dental science, after long research, 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 
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To Be Dainty 


Combat that dingy film on teeth 


has found effective ways to fight film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at 
all stages of formation. The other 
removes it without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now leading 
dentists the world over advise it, and 
careful people of some 50 nations 
use it every day. 


Gentle protections 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva. Those are 
there to fight acids and starch de- 
posits. Pepsodent, with every use, 
gives them manifold effect. 

In these natural and gentle ways, 
Pepsodent gives new protection to 
the teeth, without any harshness, 
without harmful grit. 

Learn now what Pepsodent means 
to you. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. 
You will know how clean teeth look 
and feel, Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 464, 11048. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 














50 Articles FREE 


= Pencil Erascea. ie jer) Pencil Clipe: 
— ie encl rase ier, nel 1 
Rubber Bands’ Note Book Pads. 8 


: ———— Crayons, Calenders, Metal 






colored 

Paint Box with 12 Water color Paints 
Brushes, and many other articles, all 
with hand Sc “ase. 

We give this Big 60-piece Combina- 
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FREE MEAT CURING BOOK 
To learn the best methods of curing 
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Production on the Farm”, which tells 
all about meat curing. ree to farm- 
ers only. Send name today. 
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CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour of 
the World 


YES! 
GOOD BREAD 


Biscuits and Pastry if you 
will order a sack of CERE- 
SOTA FLOUR. You always 
get your full money’s worth 
in quantity, quality and 
supreme satisfaction, when 
you demand Ceresota from 
your dealer. Pure, whole- 
some and not bleached. 


Manufactured by The North- 
western Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Painting Book 
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12 magnificently colored pictures 





12 painting charts- 
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instructions to young artists—set 
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for your beautiful paint- 
Adventures of Ceresota’’ 
water colors. 
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that now I should not be separated from 
my boy. Fred has always been, I believe, 
even*a little bit nearer to me than most 
sons are to their mothers. Probably it’s 
because I've never tried to keep a strangle- 
hold on him. You know how it is. The 
tighter you hold on to people the harder 
they struggle to get away from you. 
That’s only human. But always I’ve 
let Fred feel that his life was his own. 
I’ve no doubt that’s how we came to be so 
companionable. And, just because we were 
so companionable it certainly had been 
no light matter for me to look forward to 
giving up to someone else the first place 
in my boy’s heart and life. 

Now, now I didn’t have to give it up! 
I could keep Fred with me. 

I turned and looked at him. He had 
been waiting, -gravely determined, for 
my answer. This was the great crisis of 
his life. He had placed his future, as it 
were, in my hands .And here I was 
looking at my side of the matter! 

With an inward wrench that I feared 
would distort my countenance so as to 
give me away, I turned my back on the 
bright picture my fancy had painted, and 
faced, with all the outward appearance 
of cheerfulness that I could put on, my 
rightful task. 

“Let me think a bit, Big Son,” I said, 
using a name I hadn’t called him since 
he was ten, and putting into my voice 
all the comfort and serenity that I could. 

“All right, Mother Girl,” he answered 
responding to my tone of reassurance, an 
lay back in the Morris chair quite relaxed. 
Strong tho he was, it’s no wonder the 
strains of that day had wearied him. 

After that I did some real thinking. I 
'was not the person to be considered in 
this matter at all. It was Fred’s problem, | k= 
and the problem was: ‘“‘What would be 
best for Fred? And Olive, too, of course. 
| Some mothers might say that their hap- 
piness had a right to equal consideration 
| with that of their children; but all I’ve 
| got to say to such mothers is that they'd 
| be ‘tter go and live in China, where children 

are taught to give so much consideration 
|to their parents that they’ve all become 
| helpless innocents. 

Well, I just pictured to myself what 
Fred’s future would be like if I didn’t 
lend my help. It would be one long, dis- 
couraged waiting, year after year, .or 
| Fred would wait; he’s that kind. U 'nder 
| the strain of the long-drawn-out drudgery 
in the factory, Olive’s pretty color would 
fade, her fine health would be completely 
broken, and when Retr release finally did 
Fred would have an invalid for a 








| come 
wife. 

“Fred, do 
| Olive?” 

The question literally made him sit up. 

“Do I still He looked at me like 
one waking out of a trance, then sum- 
moned up a sorry sort of grin—‘‘Oh, 
yes,”’ the huskiness of his voice made it 
sound bigger than ever when he tried to 
talk low and indifferent that way, “yes, 
| was trying to bluff myself, and you, too 
into be heving that I could go away anc 


you still want to marry 


Ought to have Scot better. we 
‘j we'll go out_there, you and Dad and I, 
‘and Olive and I will ‘correspond’ ”’— 
s he mouthed the word derisively—‘and 
} perhaps in twenty or thirty years she'll 
\ be free to come, too.”’ 

“That's all | wanted to know, Son,’’ | 
iI said. ‘Just go and get Olive tomorrow 
‘evening and leave her here with me for 
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4 I’ve said or done, the look of gratitude | 
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then. - I'll carry the memory of it warm 
‘against my heart as long as I live and 
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breathe. He opened his mouth to speak, 
but the words wouldn't come. In a minute 
he tried it again but all he could bring 
out was a big sobbing breath from way 
down in his chest. At last he turned 
abruptly and walked over to the window 
and pretended to be busy with the catch. 

I gathered up my sewing and said, 
“Goodnight, Boy,’ real quietly; and he 
turned with that wonderful look still on 
his face, and answered, ‘Goodnight, 
Mother. Tomorrow evening, then.” 

“You're on; so long,” I came back, just 
as tho nothing unusual had happened. 
And then I went upstairs and waked 
John and told him all about it, because 
all of a sudden I felt lonely. Sort of a 
reaction, I guess it was. 


WHEN I brought up the subject of 
an immediate marriage to Olive, 
she did not pretend any hypocritical con- 
cern as to her mother’s ability to take care 
of herself. Her worry was for Elsie. She 
said it wasn’t fair to let the burden all 
fall on her. 

“Elsie simply can’t support her alone, 
can she?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, indeed!’ was the distressed 
reply. 

“Well, then, if you leave, won't they 
have to break up, unless your mother 
gets to doing something?” 

“Yes, they’d have no other way,” she 
answered slowly, her thoughtful eyes 
questioning mine. 

“Then doesn’t that let you out as far 
as Elsie is concerned? You said yourself 
she’d be better off boarding somewhere, 
with only herself to provide for.” 

“It’s true, too,’ admitted" Olive with 
unexpected emphasis. “The poor child 
wouldn’t need to work near so hard.” 
Suddenly she blushed crimson. But there 
was happiness and relief in her face, too. 

“Well, then.....” 


WO weeks later they were married 

right here in our living-room. They 
had a nice, quiet little wedding. Olive’s 
mother had, of course, been invited, but 
she never even acknowledged the invita- 
tion. In fact she left early that morning 
for the city “to live with Brother Ben. 
Thank heaven, she had someone to turn 
to when her own child deserted her.” Of 
course, we were all glad that she had such 
a good place to go to; you know who it 
was that said that unless a thing is good 
for all of us, it isn’t good for any of us. 

But we did not let the absence of Mrs. 
Wren interfere with our gaiety at the 
wedding. I suppose it was a rather unusual 
kind of wedding, without one weeping 
mother; but she was not there to weep, 
and I flatly refused to. 

When Olive’s strong young arms closed 
round me as she bade me good-bye, my 
whole heart thrilled to the knowledge 
that at last I had a daughter. 

So Hannah can call me “easy” all she 
likes, and say I fixed things all right for 
others but not for myself. I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I did the 
thing that was best for my boy and his 
sweetheart, and that was my problem. 

But that does not keep the law from 
working which says: “‘and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”’ Why, they 
hadn’t been married a month when I had 
a letter from Olive, insisting that I bring 
John right out there to consult a doctor 
that she’d heard was helping such a lot 
of people who’d had rheumatism. Well, 
we went, and spent two wonderful weeks 
with them, and that doctor told John 
that he didn’t have rheumatism at all, 
but just some kind of digestive disorder 
that was making all his trouble; and he 
started right in on the diet the doctor pre- 
scribed, and now he says he never felt 
better in his life. He hasn’t lost a day’s 
work since we're back, either. 

And that’s not all that’s been “added 
unto” me. It means something to have a 
daughter-in-law feel toward you as Olive 
feels toward me. 
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This issue is full of suggestions which will 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 

© guarantee is your protection against 
unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 
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HIS lever self-filling 

. / Fountain Pen is extra large 

—holds moreink than most 

pens. It’s positively guar- 
anteed not to leak. 

Pen is 14-k gold with iridium 
tip~writes smoothly and evenly,to 
the last drop of ink im the big 
barrel. 

Rapid screw cap with safety 
clip prevents loss or damage. 
High gradein every respect. For 
alrmited time only. $2 brings it 
promptly by return mail. Your 
check is good with us. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 

What finer present for yourself 
or friend? Order it today. 


Wilson Pen Company 
Old Colony Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Send me your guaranteed self- 
filling Fountain pen, with complete 
instructions on “‘Use and Care of 
ry Fountain Pens,” postpaid, insured. 
} LL) I enclose $2. 


Gives a brilliant rst soft white light. Penetrates every corner of the room with 
Easy toread or sew by. Twenty times brighter 
than wick lamps and at one-half the cost. Restful to the eyes. No smoke—no soot 
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Extremely economical to operate. Uses only 
half the fuel required for the old-time wick lamp, yet gives 300 
candle power—more than 20 times brighter light. You get this 
clean, brilliant, white light for only one cent a night. Lights with alf 
match easily as wick lamp. Lamp is self-contained—can be carried 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Positive guarantee goes withevery lamp. Our company is thor- 
oughly reliable. Established 25 years. You must be so pleased that 
you wouldn't part with one of these wonderful Lamps or we do not 


own home and use it for 30 daysat our risk. You will wonder how 
you ever got along without sucha soft glowing flood of light that fills 
your home with good cheer. 
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THE CAKE WE CAN ALWAYS MAKE 
Every cook has her favorite cake recipes. 


But sometimes, even in the farm kitchen, 
the requirements for these favorite cakes 
are not at hand—eggs are scarce or the 
supply of butter is low or cream is not 
available. Then we turn to the cake we 
can always make. 

The original recipe runs thus: One 
eupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, 
one and one-half cupfuls of apple sauce, 
two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
soda, one teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
and alkpice and one cupful of raisins. 
Bake slc wly. 

But it is amenable to almost limitless 
possibilities. 

If white sugar is scarce, brown is just 
as good. Other shortenings than butter, 
even to the humble “drippings,” are per- 
fectly satisfactory and cannot be detected 
in the flavor of the cake. 

If fresh apple sauce is not convenient 
the canned variety is just as good, or dried 
apples soaked and stewed gently until 
tender make a rich and delicious cake. 
Raistts may be omitted entirely, especially 
if dried apples are used, and dited oe les 
Don’t burn expensive, dirty coal and wood! | added to the fresh apple sauce may replace 
A new cheap fuel gives three times the | the raisins. 
heat—and gives you the convenience of city A scant allowance of apple sauce may 
gas, without a single change ‘o your range, | be pieced Out with the bit of canned fruit 
heating svove or furnace. No moreashes, no | left in the jar. Mincemeat is a welcome 
more smoke, soot and coal dust. addition, as is a spoonful of marmalade, 


. ° specially orange. 
Amazing etary eee "a $000, ten jokingly say that Wwe end 
3 Times Heat of Coa 


certain only of sufficient flour and soda 
we can successfully evolve this cake we 
An amazing invention—called ab 
the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner— & 

















always can make.—A. M. A, 
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Amazing invent'on does 
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The Instant-Gas O11 
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obtained from the granary a good sack that 
hs ad been used only a short while. It was 

ighter in weight, the kind usually known 
as a bean sack. It is not woven in the 
form of a tube as is the heavy sack, but 
has a seam up the side. I ripped this sack 
open, used kerosene on the letters and 
wi ashed it as I had the other. The result. 
was a lunch cloth about thirty-six inches 
square. I fringed the raw edges but left 
the selvages alone. I did not add any- 
thing to this cloth. The four stripes of 
black and coral that were woven in were 
decoration enough. It grows prettier 
every time it is washed. 

Being just.a wee bit rebellious at the 
usual guest towel I made four from two 
sacks of the lighter texture. They are 
a little more than a yard long, fringed at 
each end, with little hems put in by hand 
n the sides. I darned init als into one end 
of each one with soft cotton to match the 
colors in the stripes. My guests invariably 
comment on the unusual little towels and 
they are soft and nice as well as distinctive 
in design and color. 

Darning into the center panel of a little 
counterpane made from one sack of the 
heavier texture a peasant design of trees 
and friendly wolves I made the most at- 
tractive covering I have seen for many 
months for my small nephew’s crib. When 
the little cover is held at a distance the 
pink and black stand out until the animals 
are plainly visible but at the same time it 
looks as if the whole thing had been woven 
together. 

Everlasting dish towels, kitchen aprons 
and curtains for a little open cabinet have 
been made from the light weight sacks 
while from the heavy ones I have fash- 
ioned couch pillows, combing jacket, table 
runners, corset bag, shoe pockets, mat- 
tress-cushion for the box window seat 
and a beautiful wall hanging. The hang- 
ing is too big a job for the average house- 
wife but it is a wonderful imitation of 
tapes It took me weeks to darn the 
design in but the finished product is more 
than worth it. 

Did I exhaust my husband’s supply of 
sacks? No! When I had used the damaged 
ones that. were worthless to him I bought 
the rest, new, from our implement dealer. 
| never had to pay so much as half a dollar 
for one sack and money could not take 
from me the joy I have in those articles 
that so closely resemble priceless .home- 
spuns.—Mrs. J. L. P. 


PLAYING STORE 


Rainy days will have no terrors for the 
busy mother if she has at hand some novel 
form of entertainment for the children. 
Save a large store carton and store in it all 
the contaiers you empty. Cream of 
tartar and spice boxes, tiny bottles, 
gaudy raisin cartons, baking powder cans, 
samples of breakfast foods and toilet 
preparations—as many of these as you 
have. Canned goods may be loaned from 
the pantry supply. Equip your “stock” 
with a grocery pad and a pencil, a placard 
or two for advertising, and a few dollars in 
change in real money. 

The children will learn the names of the 
articles, become familiar with the letters 
of the alphabet in a variety of types, and 
will be harmlessly occupied all afternoon. 
You will be amazed at the way they will 
ape the oily salesman tone, and the 
critical air of the marketer! Take a min- 
ute at the end of the day to balance and 
be sure the cash is all on hand. 

If you allow your children a between- 
meal lunch, slip in a package of vanilla 
wafers or animal crackers as a real sur- 
prise. Keep this outfit for rainy days only, 
and lowering clouds will no longer be 
dreaded by restless children and a tired 
mother.—Mrs. A. R. M. P. 








A very good mucilage is made by dis- 
solving gum arabic in hot water. This 
paste is kept from moulding by the addition 
of a few drops of carbolic acid. 
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“ Highest quality ingredients 
in all baking, save work and 
worry --insure good health.” 


<p a 






You need the nourishment that bread of the 
highest quality supplies, so when you bake 
with OCCIDENT Flour you secure an aid to 
good health. 

Every kernel in every bushel of the choicest 
hard wheat that goes through the OCCIDENT 
mills is washed and scoured thoroughly. That is 
one reason why OCCIDENT-made bread stays 
moist and retains its finé wheaten flavor longer 
than bread made from ordinary flour. 

Being sure that your bread will stay fresh and 
sweet longer you can. bake a larger batch at a 


time. This will lessen the number of baking 
days and save w6érk and fuel. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. - General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn, 


OCCIDENT 


The G d Flour 


COSTS MORE 
WORTH IT! 


irante 


Quickly and easily cleans 
steel knives and forks. 


Removes stains, grime 
and grease. Use it for pots 
and pans, aluminum and 
all kitchenware. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 10c. for full size cake. 



























ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
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rag carpets and rugs. 
A triel will convince. Send this advertwement and four 
cents in etamps and receive ? full size peepeee ¢ the 
jlerful New Turkey Red Dye, or a package of any 

FREE Book showing popular models of ber we ¢ 
w a famous sweet-tc ned igmphenie. Easy other color desired. CATAL O\ 7 FRE BE. 
= ARS “wabrnacar. “"~| W. CUSHING C0., Dover-Foxcroft. Maine 
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The Fragrance 
of Sleeping * 4 
Flowers “eS 


Leaves have vanished and s 
winter is waiting .’round 


the corner. Yet the deli- 
cious sweet fragrance of 
hyacinths, roses and vio- 
lets—the wind-bornescent 

f delightful flowers and . 
blossoms—can be called in- ‘ 


to existence by a few drops " 
of enchanting perfume. e 


COLGATE'S 


Ferfumes 


Florient (Flowers of the Orient) 
contains the souls of the buds and 
blooms of a coming Spring. 


’ 
Make This Test Q 


Three trial-size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a peckege of per- 
fumers’ test strips—full instruc- s 
tions for use, and the story of the 
famous test—all packed to reach 


you safely. Send a two-cent ’ 

stamp and your address. e 
Send today to Perfume Test 

Dept., P-87, Coleate & Co., P. O. “@ 
Box 645, City Hall Station, New ‘ 


York City, 














LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


2 RELIEVE YOUR 
 -amaay ZONE 
















Cuticura Talcun 
Alwa 








s Healthful 


 —— free of Catieura Laboratories Dept. U, Malden, 
Mass. Everywhere 2c. 
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> ETIQUETTE 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
wil] be answered in this department.as space will 
permit. Address your letters to Editori al Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
be sure and sign your name. _U nsigned questions 
will not be answered. No names bi pk nla lished. 
Those desiring personal answers will please enclose 
a two-cent stamp. 





If you have always been careful to use 
your “company manners” every day, as 

hope you have, you should feel perfectly 
at ease dining in any home or public place 
even if the service is more pel 4 meer than 
that to which you are accustomed. 

Of course you will wait until others are 
ready before being seated and after all are 
served you will eat your food sloWly and 
quietly. (It is permissible, however, at a 
large ae to begin eating after 
immediate neighbors to the right and left 
have been served.) The fork i is generally 
used to convey food to the mouth; under 
no circumstances use the knife for any- 
thing except for cutting. Of course liquids 
and semi-solids are eaten with the spoon. 
Some foods which will not soil the hands 
are eaten with the fingers but there are not 
many. Potato chips and French fried 
potatoes which vo with the meat 
course are eaten with the fork. You do 
not need the left hand except in cutting 
meat, buttering bread and like, so at 
other times you should let it remain in 
your lap. 

I once heard a charming woman sa 
that a successful dinner was one-fourt 
food and three-fourths agreeable conversa- 
tion. Can't you just imagine how much 
happier the hostess gwould feel if she 
thought everyone was so interested in a 
good story that they were not noticing the 
tough meat, and don’t you know how an 
embarrassing mistake is forgotten when a 
different topic is suggested? It is your 
duty either as a guest or host to make the 
conversation impersonal and pleasant, but 
be sure you do not monopolize it. 

If you are invited to an elaborate dinner 
and the table is spread with quite an array 
of silver, you may be a little perplexed as to 
which piece of silver to use for certain 
dishes. It is well to remember that tables 
are generally arranged so that the silver 
is placed in the order in which it is to be 
used, beginning with the piece farthest 
from the plate. 

In fact there is nothing appalling about 
any dinner or banquet. Just maintain 
your poise and personality, follow the 
rules of ordinary correct eating, and if you 
are in doubt about some little point just 
observe how Mr. or Mrs. Well-bred behave 
and follow them. You know it is surpris- 
ing how much we can learn by keeping our 

eyes and ears alert and our mouths closed. 

When you take leave of your host and 
hostess, shake hands with both of them 
and express your appreciation of their 
entertainment and above all after you 
have partaken of their hospitality, never 
say an unkind word about any part of the 
meal or the entertainment offered. To do 
so brands one as very rude. And don’t 
forget to use your company Manners every 
day—you won't hurt them. 

Questions and Answers 

“When you receive presents at your 
birthday party should you open them at 
once or wait until later?”’ a young reader 
inquires. 

by all means open them at once, for 
half the fun of giving presents is in seeing 
the pleasure of the recipient. If you do 
not open the package soon, you will give 
|the impression that you are not particu- 
\larly interested in the gift. 

“Whi at kind of crackers are preferable 
in soup? 
soup? How should pickles or olives be | 
taken from the dish?’ 

You should have asked: ‘‘What kind | 
‘of crackers are preferable with soup,’ ’ for} 
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Should they be crushed in the | 
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they are not to be crushed and soaked 
the soup. 

Kither the small round crackers, t 
long narrow ones, or the small, squa 
variety are quite all right to serve wit 
soup. It is better to break the larg 
ones in half and take a small bit at a tim 
Dip your spoon in the soup away from 

ou and drink its contents noiseless! . 
rom the side, not the end. 

Small, firm pickles are removed fro: 
the serving dish with the fingers. © 
pickles and the like, as your own judgmen: 
will tell you, require a fork th fo. 
serving and eating. 


“Could you tell me the meaning o/ 
winking?”’ a North Dakota reader ask: 

I think it really has no meaning. 
Winking is a cheap and vulgar form o/ 
flirtation, and should be merely ignored. 


A Missourt boy asks: “How should you 
start a letter to a girl? How should you 
end it?” 

The salutation should be “Dear Beth,’ 
or “Dear Florence.”” Don’t say ‘Dear 
Friend” and don’t sign } your letters “From 
your friend, Charles.’ Say “Sincerely 
yours, Charles,” or A a tetis of that 


sort.—Bertha Averill 
“3 RY 


THREE NODS AND A WINK 


There were no telephones in the deep 
woods, so when the birds and animals 
wanted to do anything they told Billy 
Chickadee about it and he rushed around 
and told everyone else. That was what 
he was doing one cold aoe Be in November 
when he flew down e limb where 
Saucy Jay was perched. The jay had a 
fat acorn in his bill and it made him cross 
when Billy shook the limb a bit. 

“T was just ready to eat that nut and 
now you have made me drop’ it!’ he 
screamed. Of course he didn’t drop the 
nut until he opened his bill to scream, but 
he never thought of that. Just then a 
little squirrel came along and picked up 
the nut. Then Saucy Jay was so mad he 
couldn’t speak. 

“Thank you,” 





said the little squirrel, 
most politely. “Thank you for the nut. 
I will carry it to our....” The little 
squirrel stopped suddenly for Billy Chick- 
aie was shaking his head at him. Billy 
had that moment decided not to tell 
Saucy Jay about the Thanksgiving feast. 
He flew away without saying one thing 
about it. 

Saucy Jay flew down for his nut. He 
was so cross by this time that his feathers 
fairly rustled as he strutted about. 

“The idea! The very idea of that squir- 
rel thinking I was giving him my nut!’ 

As he stalked about, one of his pretty 
blue feathers came out and lng spon the 


ground. Along came Bob White and 
pounced upon it. 
“Oh, thank you,” said the quail, “this 


bright feather will be the very thing to 
mark our meeting place.’’ He was hurrying 
away with the feather when Saucy Jay 
yelled at him, “Drop that feather! No 
one gave it to you.”” Bob White, very 
much startled, dropped the feather and 
scurried off. 

“So!” cried the jay, crosser than ever, 
“they are having something and wouldn’ t 
tell me. I'll find out about it just the 


same 

He followed the quail, being careful 
to keep out of sight, and came to the 
place where there was a big flat stone and 
a big tall stone. Several of the chilly 
weather birds and the heavy coated ani- 
mals were already there. Billy Chickadee 


| stood beside the tall stone and when Bob 


White whispered something to him he 
_ nodded his head. The quail whispered 
'again and Billy nodded a second time 
| and the third, then he winked. The jay 
/knew what that meant. Billy was giving 
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the passwords and he had not been told 
what they were. 

Bob White had stepped proudly inside 
the circle and was placing some very good- 
looking seeds upon the flat rock. Then he 
flew to the top of the tall rock and stuck 
one of his brown feathers in a crevice of 
the rock. Saucy Jay could not help think- 
ng how much- better his bright blue 
eather would have marked the meeting 
place. Just then he saw Bunny Puff Ball 
coming with a bunch of tender young 
twigs. Bunny whispered three different 
things to Billy and Billy nodded three 
times and winked. When Bunny had 
taken his seat near the flat stone, Saucy 
Jay thought he would try guessing at the 
passwords. He flew down to where Billy 
ttood and whispered, “I don’t think you 
are nice or you would have invited me to 
the party.” 

Instead of nodding his head, Billy began 
to laugh. 

Saucy Jay made the little k of 
feathers on top of his head stand stright 
up just to show he didn’t care, then he flew 
straight away out of sight. But when he 
thought it was safe he slipped back age. 
He knew now that they were going to have 
a Thanksgiving feast and only those who 
were truly thankful could come. 

Little Mrs. Chipmunk was hurrying 
along the path with a few nuts and a 
thimble full of seeds. She seldom left 
her underground house as late as this 
but she looked very happy as she spoke 
to Billy. The little Chickadee nodded 
three times and winked. Billy was happy, 
too. Everyone was happy but Saucy Jay, 
and he was wishing he had not been so 
ugly. Then he thought he might give them 
a few nuts yet. 

Away he flew to his storehouse, and 
back again with a nice nut in his bill. He 
dropped the nut on the big flat rock and 
went back for another and another. When 
he had brought the third nut he flew to 
the tall rock and pulling a long feather 
from his wing, stuck it in the crevice be- 
side the quail’s brown one. When Billy 
saw this he called to him. 

“You can come to the Thanksgiving 
dinner now if you are thankful. Are you 
thankful for your food?” Saucy Jay said 
he was and Billy nodded brightly. 

“Are you thankful for your warm 
feathers?” 

Again he said, “‘yes,’”’ and Billy nodded. 

“Are you thankful for friends?’ This 
time when he answered “yes’’ Billy’s nod 
was followed by a wink. Saucy Jay had 
given the passwords without knowing it 
and Billy had given him three nods and a 
wink. He could now sit down at the feast 
with the others. He was the most thankful 
one present and the happiest, for he. had 
only just learned how nice it was to be 
thankful—M. ‘J. T. 


HANDY IN TELEPHONING 

Telephone numbers 
are hard to remem- 
ber, so I worked outa 
little device that is 
very helpful, espe- 
cially when one is in 
a hurry. 

I cut a strip of 
white cardboard 20 
inches long and 4 
inches wide. On this 
strip I note the names 
and numbers of the 

rsons we are most 
ikely to be calling 
by ’phone. The 
names and numbers, or “rings,” are writ- 
ten clearly, allowing plenty of blank space 
where more numbers may be added. 

This number strip is fastened on the 
wall near the telephone, and it is much 
more convenient than always having to 
look up the number in the directory. 

A fancy little border made with water 
color or crayon adds greatly to its appear- 
ance.—A, G, 
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Gossard 


Corsets and Brassieres 


Comfort 


You can have style, you can keep 
your figure youthful, and have perfect 
comfort in a Gossard. 





Gossards give support where it is 
needed, but never to the point of 
“stiffness’’. The new front is soft, 
free from restriction over digestive 
organs, yet it keeps the abdomen flat. 
These original front-lacing corsets are 
designed for the nine ideal figure types. 


Ask to see these wonderful corsets. 
Let the corsetiere fit you to the corset 
made for your figure type. Find out 
for yourself how comfortable are Gos- 
sards. Ask your corsetiere or write 
The H. W. Gossard Co., 1006 South 
Michigan Avenue, for a copy of Jane 
Hill’s booklet, ‘The Gentle Art of 
Looking Your Best’, 


Copyright, 1923 
The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


Toronto 
Buenos Aires 





GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
CARRY GOSSARD 
CORSETS AND Chuago New York 
BRASSIERES Chicos Bot 
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MINCE PIE 


E of them smiled, “I suppose people wonder 
why doctors eat mince pie. Laymen think it 


is ‘heavy’. But mince - is no ‘heavier’ than an “Good Pies— 
equal amount of any of its ingredients. And what Easy to Make” 
are they? Take apples, for instance. Are they A FREE BOOK 


heavy? An apple a day keeps the doctor away, you 
know. And cider? That’s just more apples. Good, 
sound beef? That’s the mainstay of most meals. 
Raisins and currants? They supply the iron we need. 
The spices? They add piquancy. Mince pie is a 
delicious, wholesome food that anyone can digest.” 

omen of grinding and chopping to 
— em a —_— 7 soaian of Nowe Suc 
Mince Meat into a toothsome, flaky crust, and into the oven. 
Ready in a jiffy. 


NONESUCH 2%. 
MINCE MEAT 


—a practical course in 
pie making. Send no 
money—just the coupon, 
No salesman wil 
bother you. Youll .4 7 
get the course by .¢) 
return mail. ne 
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THE SEVENTH ROLL CALL 
ITH November comes the oppor- 
tunity for every one of us to renew 
our membership in that farthest- 

reaching ofall charitable organizations— 
the Red Cross. From Armistice day, Nov- 
ember 11, to Thanksgiving day is the time 
that has been set apart this year for the 
seventh annual roll call. 

No explanation of the work of the Red 
Cross is necessary and no argument as to 
its merits. There is an urge which no one 
can deny, to add his name to the long list 
of members, and there is immense satis- 
faction in knowing that one has contrib- 
uted in even a very small way to the relief 
of suffering in this world. 

Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the central committee of the American 
National Red Cross, has issued the follow- 
ing appeal to all Red Cross Chapters: 

foThere has been a tremendous revival 
of Red Cross enthusiasm in connection 
with the campaign for the Japanese relief 
now ended. Word comes to me from every 
section of the country of a reawakened 

Red Cross spirit and of pardonable pride 

in a great work well done. 

“We must now capitalize this Red 
Cross enthusiasm for the roll call. It has 
been demonstrated that the implicit confi- 
dence of the country in the Red Cross is 
well placed. We have kept the faith. Men 
and women who loved the Red Cross but 
wondered whether it had any peacetime 
work—whether it should not fold its 
tent and rest upon its well-earned war 
time laurels, see.now that there is need 
that it should ever be ready—that it must 
ever stand at attention. These splendid 
men and women are ready to work with 
the old time war spirit.” 


HANDY BAGS 


’D call this trash,” observed a youn 

housekeeper, indicating a collection o 
odds and ends she had gathered during a 
raid on the storeroom. “But mother says 
you always can find a good use for every- 
thing, Aunt Ellen. Suppose you look them 
over.” 

Aunt Ellen sorted about interestedly. 
She laid aside a large piece of faded tick- 
ing, a square of cracked table oilcloth and 
a box of odd wood and metal curtain 
rings 

“Now, I’d use these for making handy 
bags,”’ she suggested. “I like a square of 
any strong material of whatever size it 
happens. It doesn’t take long to run a 











hem around raw edges and it looks neat 
and lasts longer. Fasten a ring at each 
corner and the bag is completed by slip-| 
ping all four rings over the same hook or | 
nail 

“T like such a bag for leftover pieces or | 
for holding cut rags that I am sewing for | 
rugs. When the bag is opened on the | 


floor or table all the contents are instantly 
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accessible. This is handy when you are 
sorting colors or hunting special pieces for 
mending. 

“T find an oilcloth bag, made with the 
oiled side in, is nice for cutting rags. I 
slip odds and ends and discarded garments 
into such a bag. When I cut, the bag is 
spread beside me and catches the scraps 
and ravelings. When the usable portions 
are utilized it is the simplest sort of clear- 
ing up to slide what is left into a scrap- 
basket and the bag is hung up for the col- 
lection of another supply. I have used 
several such arrangements as laundry 
bags and find them convenient as they 
may easily be carried by-grasping all four 
rings, and emptied by dropping one or two 
corners. 

“When Linda’s baby first began playing 
on the floor I made such a bag of denim to 
be spread where she played. It could be 
washed and kept in a sanitary condition 
much to be preferred to any floor rug as a 
play place for baby. 

“When baby was picked up the rug was 
easily gathered by its corners and hung 
up, often toys and all, a short cut to order- 
liness. As baby grew older she liked to 
help pick up her toys by grasping one 
corner. Now that she can wait upon her- 
self she always uses this rug when she 


cuts papers or undertakes dressmaking.” 


« vk. 2 


ROUND KNITTED RUGS 


AVING yet to meet a person who 

ever saw a round knitted rug, I am 
sending directions for the making of them, 
which is very simple to those who handle 
the knitting needles, 

When possible rags should be torn, as 
they wear longer. The rug illustrated 
having the white edges in center had the 
rags all cut from woraout white backed 
blue overalls and kait under-garments and 
has been in constant use for the past five 
years with no holes showing in it yet. 

Rags should be about an inch and a 
quarter in width for pereale weight and 
narrower for heavier materials. 

To make such a rug cast on any multiple 
of 7 stitches, as 14, 21 or 28. The one 





pictured has 28 stitches. Knit across 
plaia. Second row, knit 21 stitches, turn 
and knit back. Third row, knit 14 stitches, 
turn and knit back. Fourth row, kait 
7 stitches, turn and kait back. Chan 
color. Fifth row, repeat 4th row. Sixt 
row, repeat 3rd row. Seventh row, repeat 
2nd row. Eighth row, knit across needle 
and back. 

Change t» first color and repeat from 
second row, being careful to change colors 
at right places every time. It is easier to 
learn by using the two colors for center 
and plain for border. 

To make the border, cast on 21 or 28 
stitches and knit across plain. Knit across 
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and back five times more, and then knit 
a wedge by knitting first seven stitches 
and back, then 14 and back, then 21 aid 
back, then 28 and back, and then decrease 
to 21, 14 and 7. Repeat from first of 
border again. When enough is knitted to 
go around the knitted center, sew it on so 
that the wedges in border come just where 
the two wedges join on the center part of 
rug. Sew the whole rug together from 
center to outer edge. 

Illustrations show one with a hit and 
miss center and white wedges in the border 
while the other has a plain border of blue 
and a blue and white center. The one 
with white wed in the bord@r shows 
plainly how it is [nitted.—Mrs. W. M. K. 


UTILIZE THE RAGS 


I HAVE just completed a pretty knitted 
rug, which is so simple, economical and 
charming that I wish to let others know 
about it. I suppose it is old-fashioned for 
I was taught to make it by a dear old 
grandmother. 

I made my rug of blue and white cotton 





rags. My first step was to search the rag 
bag for old worn-out sheets, pillow slips, 
an 


other white cotton material. Old 
sheets are preferable because they make 
such nice long rags. For the blue I used 
my husband’s old blue shirts and old blue 
dresses and aprons of my own. 

I tore the rags in strips about half an 
inch wide and sewed the blue and white 
rags separately. I sewed them on the 
machine as I could sew them much quick- 
er than by hand. 

After the rags are wound into balls, al! 
is ready for the knitting. I used a pair of 
knitting needles, the size used for making 
army sweaters. My mother had good 
results by using larger wooden needles. 

I cast on twelve stitches of white and 
knitted twelve rows which formed a 
square. I then cut off the white rag and 
sewed on a blue one, and continued to knit 
until I had twelve rows of blue which 
formed another square. I continued this, 
alternating the colors every twelve rows, 
uatil I had one strip consisting of six white 
blocks and five blue blocks, a white block 
at each end. 

I staried the next strip with blue and 
made the same aumber of blocks as were 
in the first strip. I made five such strips 
alternating the color with which I started 
each time. 

These five strips were then sewed to- 
gether with stroag linen thread, placing 
them so that the colors alternated forming 
checks, and I made a border of blue al! 
around the rug. To form the border | 
knitted two strips of blue, each strip being 
the same length and width as the other 
five strips. On each side of the center 
portion I sewed a blue strip. The next 
and last step was to make the two strips 
of blue for the ends. I used twelve 
stitches and knitted until each strip was 
as long as the width of the rug. I sewed 
one blue strip on each end and my rug was 
completed, the size of the finished product 
being 26x48 inches. 

My rug is laid in the bath room. It is 
soft to step upon and makes a pretty 
decoration for the room. 

The color scheme could be changed 
— blue and gray, rose and black, or « 
combination to fit your own need. Such 
rugs would add to the attractiveness of 
bedroom, where a certain color scheme is 
to be carried out.— Mrs. C, A. H. 
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oe ; ; medium and deep, Ivory, Bright Yel- 
n any, Cherry, Walnut and Moss Green. ' a - Dical 
- Y . ; low, Gray and Brown; also in Black, 
TIp ou Sté l é ré ad Ss § a, < ° "oo , . a . - 
elve stain and varnish at one stroke White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and 
was 7 » e . i r fe ‘ ’ ] ‘ ’ 
— of the brush. Any one can apply them. Flat Black. 
was 
duct ° ° 
___ This Coupon is Worth 20c to 60c 
A | VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
q I. lose « sna nd stamps — 
aged ri 5 oe pe ike @ ~ os ple 7 Clear Valspar 
or 3 of each product plied at this Valspar Enamel 
such r lai ly = scala en State Color 
of a racers . Valspar Stain - 
= State Color ; 
len] > 
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The Five Essentials of 
Good Flour: 


1. Uniformity 

2. Gluten 

3}. Absorption 

4. Creamy-white Color 
5. All-purpose 












You get ALL these essentiz! 
in Pillsbury’s Best. And 
it is GUARANTEED 











est Flou 


One of the family 


PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR is milled from scientifically 
selected wheat, and hourly milling tests assure absolute 
UNIFORMITY. Each sack of Pillsbury’s Best is exactly 
like every other sack; you can be certain of the same 


] 
positive results—always. 


ills y r ’s Jes is ic j J - i ; yo "nN. 
Pillsbury’s Best is rich in body-building gluten. In Pillsbury’s Family 7 








addition to added nourishment, this gluten content gives ee d ~. 

it greater absorption—which means it will take up and Pillebury’s Best Flour 

hold more water or milk. Asa result, Pillsbury’s makes mr 3 

MORE LOAVES PER SACK. That’s economy. And Ler wage sbary, . 

foods made with Pillsbury’s stay fresh and sweet much a Flour : BnGT : 

longer That's satisfaction. | : XXXX 
The creamy-white color of Pillsbury’s is proof of its Se ‘ 

gluten content. Its fine texture, due to 180 separations 

in milling, makes Pillsbury’s as good for cakes, pies and 

other foods as it is for bread. More women every day 

are adopting Pillsbury’s Best as the standard for every 

cooking need. Why don’t you? ime 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A 
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